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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


A remarkable structure sits on the west side of Manhattan. Although 111 
Eighth Avenue is only eighteen floors high, it consumes an entire massive 
New York City block and was built with big things in mind. The building 
(see fig. 1.1), which contains 50 percent more square feet than the Empire 
State Building, was designed with elevators so large they could accommodate 
trucks weighing twenty tons. It is perhaps appropriate that today it houses 
Google’s New York City headquarters, a firm often described using similar 
superlatives. However, from when construction was completed in 1933 until 
1973, the building had very different uses. It served as an enormous trans- 
fer facility for railroads and truckers (President Franklin D. Roosevelt once 
described it as the first great post office for freight) as well as the city’s largest 
exhibition hall. The owner of the building, the Port of New York Authority, 
had its headquarters on the upper floors, where ambitious public officials 
mobilized the metropolis to build even more impressive structures, securing 
New York’s role as one of the greatest cities in the world. 

The Authority (since 1972 known as the “Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey” or simply the “Port Authority”) is a bistate partnership between 
New York and New Jersey that builds, operates, and maintains critical trans- 
portation and real estate assets. It was established in 1921 in an effort to find 
solutions to infrastructure development and freight mobility conflicts inher- 
ent in the economically integrated but geographically and politically frag- 
mented New York metropolitan region. Although the Authority’s name sug- 
gests that its responsibilities are limited to managing the region’s shipping 
ports, in fact its influence extends to developing, planning, and regulating a 
wide range of transportation infrastructure on water, roads, rails, and in the 
air. Almost all its assets are located within a twenty-five-mile radius of the 
Statue of Liberty, with a portfolio that includes five airports, four marine ter- 
minals, three bus stations, four bridges, and two tunnels, as well as numerous 
real estate sites including the World Trade Center. 
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Fig. 1.1. The words “The Port of New York Authority Inland Terminal Number One” 
are still visible below the Google sign on 111 Eighth Avenue. 


(Photograph by Scott Roy Atwood, June 2013. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY-SA 3.0.) 


As the Port Authority marked its centennial in 2021, few would have dis- 
puted its significance to the region. Its facilities permit the (usually) effective 
circulation of millions of people and a more than a million tons of goods 
every day.’ It is a crucial actor, and often leader, of major infrastructure devel- 
opment projects across the region. The Authority has emerged as a criti- 
cal voice in regional planning and has unquestionably operated on an epic 
scale—orchestrating the construction of monumental infrastructure such as 
the George Washington Bridge across the Hudson River (the world’s busi- 
est motor vehicle crossing), consolidating the management of three of the 
nation’s busiest airports, and constructing (and then reconstructing) the 
World Trade Center. As an organization, it has frequently proved masterful 
at achieving its goals—often in the face of daunting opposition. 

However, the organization has also faced its share of challenges. To say 
that the modern Port Authority has been immersed in controversy in recent 
years is an understatement. In September 2013, a Port Authority staff mem- 
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ber created a traffic jam at the George Washington Bridge because a local 
mayor refused to support New Jersey Governor Chris Christie’s reelection 
bid. This incident, known as Bridgegate, exposed the infiltration of politics 
into the Port Authority’s once touted independence and rational decision- 
making processes. Three years later, the Port Authority opened a magnificent 
train station at the World Trade Center; but at a cost of $4 billion, it has been 
widely regarded, even within the Authority itself, as wasteful and excessive. 
The Authority has faced repeated calls for reform, and it has been subject to 
an ongoing critique of its handling of some high-profile projects. It is worth 
noting that in the last fifty years, the Port Authority has not attempted to 
execute as many projects that have rivaled the accomplishments, scale, and 
impact of its earliest efforts. Whatever its faults, the Port Authority is an 
organization with an important legacy and a central place in the future of the 
New York metropolitan region. 

This is a book about an organization that has done big things—won 
big but also failed big—in one of the most complex and dynamic regions 
in the world. It can be read as a reflective history of this organization and 
its significant moments building the infrastructural foundation for the 
New York metropolitan region. However, we also use the Port Authority’s 
experiences to develop a better understanding of the internal attributes 
that help or hinder an organization’s ability to execute its vision. The Port 
Authority’s success in this respect is tied to its ability to construct sup- 
portive coalitions around projects and to counter opposition from mul- 
tiple quarters. Our analysis shows that four factors (internal resources, 
autonomy, culture, and leadership) all contribute to an organization’s abil- 
ity to generate supportive coalitions. 

The Port Authority, the nation’s very first public authority, now has more 
than 35,000 copycats in the U.S., alone. These authorities provide a wide vari- 
ety of services such as building and operating parking facilities, convention 
centers, low-income housing, and hospitals.* While our book focuses on a 
very particular organization—a bistate infrastructure development entity that 
has had an uncommon degree of autonomy and a powerful reputation—we 
believe the lessons revealed in this book are relevant for any organization that 
needs to balance the interests of its individual members against its collective 
mission. In short, we offer both a fascinating story about an organization 
that has shaped a modern metropolis as well as insights to guide it, and other 
organizations, to a bright future doing big things. 
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The Rise of a Modern Metropolis and the Origins 
of the Port Authority 


New York was transformed from a regional hub into a center of world com- 
merce thanks to one of the nation’s most successful infrastructure projects. 
In the early 1800s, the Port of New York was the nation’s fifth busiest behind 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New Orleans.‘ In 1825, after the Erie 
Canal was built to connect the Hudson River with the Great Lakes, Manhat- 
tan’s piers began handling more goods than the next three cities in the United 
States combined.’ New York became the North American hub for materials 
and goods from the Caribbean, Europe, Midwest, and the entire Eastern Sea- 
board. The city’s rise as a global trading hub spawned the city’s prominence as 
the nation’s center for manufacturing. When the nineteenth-century railroad 
tycoons built their lines, they all wanted to connect with the nation’s busiest 
port and manufacturing center. By 1900, eleven different railroad companies 
carried goods and passengers to New York’s port. Most of the railroad ter- 
minals were located in New Jersey on the west side of the Hudson River. To 
get across the river, passengers took ferries while railroad box cars crossed 
on barges.° 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the port became not 
only the gateway for goods traveling by water and rail but also the entry point 
for millions of immigrants from Europe. Many of the new Americans made 
their homes in New York’s neighborhoods where they could continue speak- 
ing their native languages and attending familiar houses of worship. The city’s 
government and business leaders encouraged the rapid growth by building 
streetcar lines and elevated railroads that transformed farmland into densely 
populated neighborhoods. Between 1800 and 1900, New York City’s popula- 
tion soared from less than 80,000 to more than 3.4 million. 

In the early twentieth century, New York City was an industrial and eco- 
nomic powerhouse with nearly 900,000 people employed in the manufac- 
turing sector. Most of the nation’s furs, hats, leather goods, women’s clothes, 
pipes, and pens were made in New York City, along with more than 40 per- 
cent of the nation’s jewelry, umbrellas, and men’s clothing.’ The insurance 
and banking industries grew along with the shipping, trading, and manufac- 
turing sectors. Exchanges for trading commodities and stocks prospered as 
well. Corporations across the country chose to locate their headquarters in 
the city to be near each other and to be close to law firms and other business 
services that catered to their needs. 
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An early twentieth-century visitor's guide to New York described the 
Hudson River waterfront along Manhattan’s west side “as the great shipping 
section with one long succession of steamers, ships, piers, docks and fer- 
ries” Practically the entire foreign fruit trade of the country was conducted 
in just a few blocks. Steamships and railroads brought in their produce and 
meat including apples from Oregon, grapefruit from Florida, pineapples 
from Hawaii, and cattle from Nebraska. Visitors were amazed to watch how 
thousands of barrels and hundreds of tons of perishable goods were removed 
almost immediately after they were delivered to make way for the next train 
and ship. “One can hardly realize that lemons in lots of twenty-five thousand 
boxes are frequently disposed of in a few moments.”® 

By 1915, only one U.S. state, Pennsylvania, had more residents than the 
New York metropolitan area’s population of 7.1 million people, and nearly 
half of the nation’s international commerce passed through the Port of New 
York. Calling it the “Port of New York” was actually a misnomer because it 
was not a single waterfront nor a single waterway but rather nearly 2.000 
piers, wharves, and quays along 650 miles of waterfront in two states.’ Ships 
came into the city’s five boroughs (Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, Staten Island, 
and Manhattan) on the New York side, and into New Jersey’s industrial cities 
(including Newark, Elizabeth, Hoboken, and Jersey City). As the volume of 
goods increased, moving goods to and from the waterfront became increas- 
ingly congested and chaotic (fig. 1.2). Businesses throughout the region were 
concerned because they depended upon reliable and inexpensive transpor- 
tation services to move their goods. Military leaders added to the clamor for 
improvements to the port, after experiencing major backups moving troops 
and supplies through the port during World War I. 

To fix the port’s problems, New York and New Jersey needed more exten- 
sive and ongoing cooperation. In 1921, the two states established the Port 
Authority as a quasi-independent corporation because the governors and 
legislatures in both states understood that the residents and businesses of 
the 105 municipalities located near the port would be best served by working 
together. The Authority could spur economic development and reduce the 
cost of transporting goods by improving the infrastructure and facilities for 
ships and trains. Over the course of the next one hundred years, the Port 
Authority’s mission evolved from improving rail freight to building motor 
vehicle crossings, seaports, airports, heliports, bus stations, office towers, 
industrial parks, and truck terminals (including the one on Eighth Avenue). 
The Port Authority saw government action as a way to moderate the ineffi- 
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Fig. 1.2. Traffic along the Hudson River, circa 1920. 
(Photograph by Irving Underhill. Reprinted by permission of the Museum 
of City of New York.) 


ciencies of untrammeled competition and fill gaps in services that the pri- 
vate sector could not provide. The Authority relied on scientific expertise 
and rational planning as a route to solve problems, improve transportation 
facilities, and enhance the region’s economic strength. 

One thing that most of the Port Authority’s initiatives have had in com- 
mon is that they involve facilities and networks that can be used coopera- 
tively and efficiently by individuals and multiple firms. Numerous truckers 
and shippers use the airports and seaports where goods are gathered, sorted, 
and dispatched to their destinations. Two dozen different bus carriers use the 
Port Authority’s Midtown Manhattan bus terminal, while more than seventy 
different airlines serve John F. Kennedy Airport. From the Port Authority’s 
perspective, it did not make much sense for each airline, bus company, rail- 
road, and trucking firm to build its own airport, bus terminal, rail terminal, or 
river crossing. Even the Port Authority’s justification for building the World 
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Trade Center fit this model, since the complex was designed to serve as a 
center for the efficient sharing of information about importing and exporting 
products and services. 

The Port Authority still bears many of the hallmarks of its Progressive 
Era origins (discussed in detail in chapter 2). Although it never achieved the 
degree of political and financial autonomy that its architect, Julius Henry 
Cohen, envisioned, the Authority’s institutional design came as close as any 
of its vintage to enshrining the Progressive Era principles of nonpolitical and 
professionalized agencies and bureaucracies, vigorous executive action by 
competent leaders who were appointed on merit, and adherence to princi- 
ples of scientific rationality and efficient practice. The Port Authority Com- 
pact, signed in 1921 and approved by Congress, created an organization with 
a broad mandate to manage mobility in the region, though its authority was 
limited to the specific areas designated by the two states. 

Through this mandate, it has built and operated transportation facilities 
throughout the metropolitan area and raised revenues by charging fees to 
use its assets and floating bonds to finance future projects. This has provided 
the Port Authority with a measure of fiduciary independence that has proved 
crucial to its infrastructure development ambitions. However, the organiza- 
tion has been limited in important ways—it cannot tax, use eminent domain 
without explicit state authorization, veto local plans that contravene its own, 
or create regulations outside its own facilities. These limitations are designed 
to ensure that the organization cannot trample over the powers of local coun- 
ties, cities, and towns. In practice, this has meant that the Port Authority has 
had to muster all its creativity and organizational assets to change minds, 
diffuse opposition, and build coalitions to support its initiatives. 


An Organization Apart but Not Sovereign: 
Coalitions and Capacity 


Political organizations and partnerships can rarely act unilaterally. Even if they 
have considerable power and capacity, they still must operate in environments 
that typically will not be unanimously supportive of their goals. Even when they 
are designed to have a significant measure of autonomy, they will still have to 
consider the positions of external constituencies and political masters. As such, 
an organization’s ability to mobilize coalitions at various scales to overcome 
opposition is a crucial factor in its capacity to get things done. 
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The Port Authority is one of the most powerful infrastructure governance 
agencies in the world by many measures—the significance of its portfolio of 
assets; the number of passengers, vehicles, and goods that pass through its 
areas of influence; the scale of the projects that it has completed; its influence 
on state and national policies, and on private firms; and even occasionally its 
role in shaping global trends. Yet, as the previous section demonstrates, while 
its architect had hoped to invest the Port Authority with as much autonomy 
as possible, at its foundation it was firmly bound to its bistate political mas- 
ters. As such, despite its size and significance, the Port Authority faces many 
of the same constraints that all intergovernmental and collective organiza- 
tions do: it cannot act alone and its ability to accomplish its goals depends on 
its capacity to mobilize and maintain a supportive coalition. 

This book develops this argument by focusing on noteworthy initiatives— 
successful, less successful, and still uncertain—from the Port Authority’s more 
than one hundred-year history. Where the organization was able to construct 
a viable supportive coalition, it was able to implement a version of its agenda, 
and where it failed to, the Authority’s projects fell short. In some cases, this 
required compromise. In almost all, it required creativity to navigate the com- 
plex political waters and muster support against the inertia of opposition. 

One important point about coalitions is that they do not merely exist, but 
rather they must be constructed and then they can be leveraged. Groups and 
individuals who share common goals may be coordinated and unified, but 
often they are not formally organized. Astute leaders recognize the constella- 
tion of actors who share interests and objectives and use them to support their 
mutual policy goals. Coalition participation can be passive or active. In some 
cases, leaders will point to groups that share their interests to demonstrate 
the breadth of support for a cause and highlight the political consequences 
of failing to deliver. In other cases, leaders will more actively organize inter- 
est groups to put direct pressure on decision-makers from various quarters. 
Additionally, coalitions can be expanded as those most centrally interested 
seek to convert others to support their goals. Any political outcome can be 
understood as the result of a struggle between interests, and many of those 
outcomes are the results of the concerted efforts of coalitions. But coalitions 
are neither permanent nor transferable. Those that support an organization's 
actions in one sphere may not in another, or the next time. As a result, collab- 
orative organizations must constantly work to build and maintain support. 

Despite the New York and New Jersey statehouses’ relatively strong gen- 
eral support for the Port Authority in principle, and confidence in its utility to 
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the region, when it comes to major projects the Authority has had to mobilize 
coalitions to overcome resistance. This has become particularly important 
when projects appear to benefit one state over the other. One of the interest- 
ing aspects of cooperative organizations like the Port Authority, which are 
constructed and to a certain degree controlled by their members, is that their 
objectives can be at odds with the interests of their membership. Consider 
how the goals of the United Nations oftentimes conflict with the goals of its 
individual members. 

The Port Authority’s membership consists of only two states, but each 
state does not necessarily speak with one voice because the governor, state 
senate, state assembly, and the men and women serving on the Port Author- 
ity’s board of commissioners do not necessarily have the same interests. 
Since cooperative organizations are dependent on the funding and political 
support of their members, conflict between those members can undermine 
organizational aims." In such cases, it is often necessary to convince not just 
the organization’s leaders (such as board members) but also officials in both 
state capitols who have the power to block projects in various ways. 

In this introductory chapter we focus in on three examples of significant 
Port Authority initiatives to help illustrate the mechanisms and factors that 
influence its ability to build coalitions supportive of its goals: (1) the con- 
ceptualization and construction of the George Washington Bridge; (2) the 
Port Authority’s acquisition of the region’s three major airports; and (3) 
the Authority’s bid to dominate maritime shipping through developing the 
region’s ports. While we develop these cases in more detail in chapters 2, 
3, and 4, these summaries provide both a preview of what is to come and 
demonstrate how the factors that influence coalition-building capacity func- 
tion and interact. 


The Bridge 


The construction of the George Washington Bridge connecting New Jersey 
with New York City across the Hudson River remains one of the Port Author- 
ity’s most monumental and enduring accomplishments. In fact, Jameson 
Doig in his book about the Port Authority, Empire on the Hudson, paints this 
early accomplishment as particularly decisive for the fledgling organization, 
one that consolidated its position as the preeminent bistate Authority and, 
crucially, provided a financial foundation for future projects through the tolls 
it would collect from motorists." 
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The construction of the bridge is an important story of coalition-building 
because it is an example of how the Port Authority managed to seize an 
opportunity largely of someone else’s making and maintain control of the 
project through potentially disastrous political challenges. In fact, the plan 
by the bridge designer, Othmar Ammann, for a trans-Hudson motor vehi- 
cle span was originally in competition with the Port Authority’s own plans 
to construct rail tunnels between New Jersey and Manhattan. However, the 
Authority astutely recognized that crossings for cars and trucks would be 
crucial to the future of the region and, after detailed study of alternatives, 
pivoted to adopt the bridge plan and its designer and engineer. 

Ammann himself laid much of the groundwork for the political approvals 
of the bridge plans in 1925 before he joined the Port Authority by relentlessly 
promoting his initiative to local politicians, business communities, and state 
legislatures. These supportive constituencies were instrumental in securing 
political buy-in for the project and would come in handy again once approv- 
als had been secured. As work on the bridge began, political battles brewed 
between the two states and threatened to derail the project and the construc- 
tion of three other bridges in the region that were proceeding in parallel. 
Factors related to the bridge’s construction and design provoked a movement 
in New Jersey to give the legislature approval power over all Port Authority 
contracts. This sparked an arms race of sorts between the two state gover- 
nors, both of whom sought a veto power to ensure that they had the final 
word on Port Authority matters. A decisive political communication strategy 
was needed to overcome these hurdles. In a bold maneuver, the Authority’s 
leadership suspended construction activities on the four interstate cross- 
ings in progress while the political battle raged. Halting work produced the 
desired effect, resulting in widespread protest from business interests and 
local politicians who argued that the shutdown threatened economic growth. 
The offending legislation in New Jersey was repealed relatively quickly and 
both states had passed laws limiting veto authority over the Port Authority’s 
actions to the governors. Work on the crossing resumed, and the George 
Washington Bridge opened successfully in 1931. 


The Airports 
One of the most significant elements of the Port Authority’s current portfolio 


of infrastructure is the region’s three major airports—Kennedy, LaGuardia, 
and Newark Liberty—which serve more than 140 million passengers annu- 
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ally. Today, the Port Authority’s role as steward of these crucial assets is taken 
for granted, but airports were not initially included in the organization’s 
domain. For one, when the Authority was created commercial aviation was 
not a pressing concern, and once airports started to be seen as important 
economic engines, cities regarded them as valuable local government assets. 
As such, when in the 1940s the Port Authority leaders wanted to gain control 
over the region’s airports, they faced an uphill battle. 

A formidable group of interests arrayed against the Port Authority’s airport 
ambitions, including local officials in Newark and New York City who wanted 
to retain control of their respective airports and had plans of their own to mod- 
ernize facilities. Robert Moses, who at the time headed up many of New York 
City’s infrastructure authorities, had his own imperial eye set on the prize of air 
infrastructure. New York’s state legislature and its governor, Thomas E. Dewey, 
supported Moses’s effort by enacting a law creating a competing authority to 
modernize what is now John F. Kennedy Airport. This is a notable example of 
where the Port Authority’s ambitions were opposed by one of its members, 
namely the state and governor of New York. As such, this case demonstrates 
how the organization prevailed despite strong opposition, highlighting the 
power of building and activating strong external coalitions as a strategy for 
organizations that find themselves at odds with their political masters. 

In order to overcome these significant challenges, the Port Author- 
ity mobilized an equally impressive coalition of supporters, including the 
Regional Plan Association (a highly regarded civic organization), the region’s 
business community, the press, airlines, and investment banks, among oth- 
ers. The narrative that finally won the day was that the Port Authority “had far 
greater financial resources and staff expertise, and a strong general reputa- 
tion, than the patronage-riddled city agency of the new Airport Authority?” 
In broad strokes, the Port Authority leveraged some unique organizational 
resources to bring together a supportive coalition that turned public opinion 
and exerted sufficient pressure on its “enemies” to achieve a total victory on 
the matter of airport control. Its use of its financial resources, internal exper- 
tise, and skillful deployment of data were critical in winning over a variety of 
coalition members. 


The Ports 


Ironically, the Port Authority did not gain control of the actual ports, ship- 
ping, or waterways of the New York metropolitan region until it had been 
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in existence for nearly two decades. While the bulk of the ships entering the 
New York region’s ports now dock in New Jersey, for much of the region’s his- 
tory the piers along the Manhattan and Brooklyn waterfronts processed most 
of the region’s freight. During the Port Authority’s early years, New York City 
jealously guarded control of its port facilities along with the valuable reve- 
nues and political constituencies that they represented. So while the Author- 
ity made several bids to take over control of maritime freight assets in New 
York, they were repeatedly thwarted by mayors and dockworkers’ unions. 

Where New York was resistant, cities in New Jersey were open to dealing 
away their languishing docks that were expensive to maintain. Eager to gain a 
toehold in the region’s shipping industry and recognizing both the weaknesses 
in existing port infrastructure and technological changes on the horizon, the 
Port Authority moved aggressively to secure its piece of the waterfront. In 
1947, the same year Newark handed over control of its airport, Newark also 
concluded a lease agreement for its docks, which were promptly improved 
and modernized by Port Authority investments. In the late 1950s, New Jersey 
ports expanded to include the nearby Elizabeth facility and began cutting 
ever deeper into New York’s market share. The mayor of New York City, Rob- 
ert Wagner, began looking to the Port Authority as a potential partner to help 
revive the city’s ports and also deal with increasing traffic congestion along 
Manhattan's waterfront. But political factions within the city prevented any 
deals from going forward. Meanwhile, the Port Authority, convinced of the 
future of containerization, took steps to further upgrade its New Jersey facil- 
ities in expectation of a massive increase in transoceanic traffic. By the time 
the Port Authority gained control of marine terminals in Brooklyn, shipping 
trends had already begun to shift toward containerization, which favored vast 
mechanized ports like Newark and Elizabeth. As New York City real estate 
interests found better and more lucrative uses for properties near the water- 
front, its ports fell into disuse, leaving the Port Authority the undisputed 
master of the region’s ports. 

In this case, the Port Authority was successful due to a combination of 
organizational skills and external factors. Its actions in the decade preceding 
containerization secured the region's role as the dominant port on the east 
coast of the United States. This period of investments in the ports and Newark 
airport was also notable for initiating a new era of diversification in its infra- 
structure portfolio where projects tended to occur within one jurisdiction or 
another rather than explicitly linking the two states as many of the bridges 
and tunnels had done. This set up a dynamic where each project appeared to 
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benefit the host partner more than the other (even if there was clear regional 
benefit). In such a context, generating support for projects became ever more 
a political game and one fraught with pitfalls—particularly in the case of the 
development of New Jersey port facilities where the Authority was in direct 
competition with New York City’s ports. 

These examples illustrate a fundamental principle of organizational anal- 
ysis: even the most powerful organizations are not monolithic. They face 
challenges from both within and without and securing the support of key 
actors and overcoming opposition is a crucial element of any organizational 
successes. The following section unpacks this logic. 


Organizational Capacity and Coalition-Building 


This book helps us understand the Port’s Authority’s successes and failures 
by examining both its internal and external environment, how they relate to 
each other, how they have changed over time, and how the organization has 
been able to leverage these to its advantage. It begins from the observation 
that organizations do not function in a vacuum—they are constrained and 
enabled in their missions by the environment within which they must func- 
tion and by their own internal attributes. 

We recognize that the concepts of “internal” and “external” conditions set 
up a bit of a false dichotomy. Internal factors can be affected and constrained 
by the external environment and that external environment is not immutable 
to change by the actions of organizations themselves. That said, this con- 
ceptual division does serve an important purpose. It allows us to focus our 
efforts on understanding the mechanisms that help organizations, like the 
Port Authority, function and flourish irrespective of the environments in 
which they are embedded. 

While external constraints and opportunities are certainly very important 
explanations for organizational success, emphasizing them too much risks 
overlooking the importance of attributes that permit organizations to effec- 
tively respond to their shifting environments. As such, throughout the book 
we will draw out the external factors that shaped the sociopolitical landscape 
within which the Authority sought to implement its agenda, but we will focus 
more firmly on the groups of actors and interests arrayed in support and against 
the fulfillment of that vision and, by consequence, the range of resources that 
the Port Authority was able to marshal to build effective coalitions. 
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We focus primarily on four internal factors that impact organizational 
capacity to mobilize coalitions: (1) resources, (2) organizational autonomy, (3) 
culture, and (4) entrepreneurial leadership. It is important to note here that 
we treat these factors as a lens through which to understand the Port Author- 
ity’s successes and failures, and not as a theory intending to demonstrate the 
combination of factors that will predict certain outcomes. Furthermore, we 
acknowledge that this list of factors may not be exhaustive. However, it rep- 
resents a cross-section of some of the attributes that are usually necessary, if 
not sufficient, for effective coalition mobilization and that have had demon- 
strable impacts on the initiatives that we profile in this book. Below, we discuss 
each of these factors in turn with reference to the examples in this chapter. 
The significance of these factors is developed in more detail in the following 
chapters, and we return to them with lessons learned in the concluding chapter. 


(1) Resources 


Internal resources are one of the most obvious factors that organizations can 
leverage to achieve their aims and build coalitions. Organizations that can 
marshal certain types of resources that are of value to others increase their 
ability to influence external actors and mobilize supporters to their cause. 
Two important points are worth making: first, resources come in a wide vari- 
ety of forms and, second, resources are inert until deployed or leveraged by 
leadership. While we tend to think of resources in financial terms, the stock 
of organizational resources can include a wide variety of things, including, 
but not limited to, personnel and expertise, information, technology, and 
tools. Any and all of these can be used in the service of coalition-building or 
maintenance as well as for project implementation. 

Another organizational advantage not often discussed in this context, 
but well worth noting, is creativity in assessing and deploying these internal 
resources. In her work on productivity in firms, the British economist Edith 
Penrose noted that resources are not always decisive in and of themselves. 
That is, firms can have identical resources and experience wildly different 
outcomes." While many factors play a role in different outcomes, Penrose’s 
contribution to economic theory was to highlight that it was the utility that 
managers and leaders interpret their resources to have and how they are used 
that matters. As we shall see, the Port Authority leaders have at times been 
extremely canny in securing support and extracting cooperation by leverag- 
ing resources and creatively interpreting the value of their internal resources. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Organizations with significant financial resources can accomplish things that 
others cannot. Financially secure organizations attract more partners and can 
use their money to obtain other resources, such as expertise and information. 
The Port Authority has access to a stable source of income through its ability 
to issue bonds and raise the tolls and user fees levied on its infrastructure 
holdings. Many public authorities that rely on rents and tolls have this asset, 
as do some that rely mainly on legislative funding. 

Financial resources played an important role in the construction of the 
George Washington Bridge. Many of the project’s political supporters pre- 
ferred that the bridge be owned by the public yet financed with private funds 
to minimize the public’s risk. Given the Port Authority’s bistate nature and its 
ability to raise private capital, the newly established Authority was a logical 
choice to lead the bridge project. In short, a supportive coalition came to the 
Port Authority due to this internal asset and the Authority did not need to do 
much work to maintain this support as a result. In the case of the airports, 
the Port Authority’s superior financial position not only made its plans for 
modernizing air facilities credible with supporters but also helped to choke 
off funding to competitors. Investment banks supporting the Port Authori- 
ty’s venture stated publicly that they would accept Port Authority bonds for 
airport development while simultaneously implying that the bonds of com- 
petitor agencies would not find buyers. 


EXPERTISE, SKILLS, AND TECHNOLOGICAL MASTERY 


Organizations with access to expertise and skills that others lack can be 
attractive partners and policy leaders. A considerable degree of organiza- 
tional influence is derived from specialized technical knowledge, training, 
and experience that is not immediately available to other actors.’ In some 
cases, an organization is seen as the best qualified to take on a given task and 
is therefore ceded authority. In others, the influence of expertise is more rep- 
utational. Even when an organization might not have ever acted in a specific 
area before, it can leverage its reputation for excellence or adaptation to win 
over skeptical stakeholders. 

Before taking on the George Washington Bridge project, the Port 
Authority had not yet proved its mettle in infrastructure development. Yet 
it was viewed as an agency with the appropriate degree of internal expertise 
to evaluate the project and weigh it impartially against its own originally 
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preferred tunnel alternatives. Later, the Port Authority internalized cru- 
cial design and engineering skills by hiring the bridge’s designer, Othmar 
Ammann. As the leader of the coalition of political and business interests 
that had supported the project before it was invested in the Port Author- 
ity, Ammann had a good deal of credibility and was instrumental in main- 
taining support by deploying reasoned arguments when choices of building 
materials generated political heat. 

In the Port Authority’s bid to wrestle control of airports from local gov- 
ernments it deployed an impressive array of skills. From a planning perspec- 
tive, its modernization plans were ambitious, backed by impressive data, and 
professionally presented. However, in this case, the Port Authority’s mastery 
of public relations and the media was a skillset that was enormously powerful 
in swaying public opinion and the views of powerful stakeholders, such as the 
business community and airlines. 


CONTROL OF DATA AND INFORMATION 


Knowledge is power. An organization with data or information that no one 
else has can wield it persuasively to control narratives and build coalitions or 
counter-coalitions. The strategic uses of information include “solidifying coa- 
lition membership, arguing against an opponent's policy views, convincing 
decision-making sovereigns to support your proposals, and swaying public 
opinion. Stakeholders often spin or even distort information to bolster their 
argument.” 

Leaders at the Port Authority wielded data decisively to take over man- 
agement of the region’s airports. Their production and analysis of travel trend 
data was professional and scientific, and bought the organization greater 
credibility with stakeholders (such as funders and airlines) than its compet- 
itors were able to muster. In the example of the ports, the Authority’s canny 
analysis of shipping trends was among the factors that enabled them to fore- 
see shifts in infrastructure needs and convince shippers to defect from New 
York facilities. 


(2) Organizational Autonomy 


Organizational autonomy and organizational capacity, in general, are fre- 
quently linked. Autonomy refers to an organization’s ability to make its own 
decisions, while capacity refers to its ability to marshal resources and achieve 
its goals. In general, agencies with more autonomy are less constrained in 
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pursuing their preferred goals and in adjusting strategies to secure winning 
coalitions. 

Autonomy can be interpreted in a variety of ways. Its most typical man- 
ifestation is institutionally rooted. Organizational bylaws and state statutes 
confer various types of powers (either legally or informally) that can insulate 
an entity from outside interference. For instance, the Port Authority has a 
protected right to raise funds using a variety of mechanisms elaborated in its 
governing statutes. It also has the exclusive right to build and operate motor 
vehicle crossings across the stretch of Hudson River within its jurisdiction. 
No other agency can build a crossing within twenty-five miles of the Statue of 
Liberty, which is why the New York State Thruway Authority built its three- 
mile-long Tappan Zee Bridge a few feet north of that line, even though it was 
at one of the river’s widest spots where the bridge’s foundations could not be 
supported by solid rock.” 

Organizations such as the Port Authority, despite some early efforts, will 
never be (nor were they meant to be) completely autonomous. But they can 
derive autonomy from other sources that can help them implement their 
agendas and build supportive coalitions. For instance, organizations can 
secure autonomy by being thought leaders or policy innovators. Autonomy 
exists when “agencies can make the decisive first moves towards a new pol- 
icy, establishing an agenda or the most popular alternative, which becomes 
too costly for politicians and organized interests to ignore” Authorities can 
also transform the preferences of elected officials, organized interests, and 
the general public. 

Throughout its existence, the Port Authority has wrestled with institu- 
tional limitations on its autonomy, which have often functioned as a double- 
edged sword. For example, before the Port Authority can build a new Hudson 
River crossing, it needs approvals from both state legislatures. Ironically, this 
bistate structure has helped insulate it from several attempts to bring it under 
more restrictive state control. During the political conflicts that erupted as 
bridge contracts were being awarded, the bistate structure also protected it 
from the threat of political meddling. As Doig notes, “Because the agency 
was accountable to two masters—the two states—it was less accountable to 
either. What one state wished to do, its partner could resist; and so the bistate 
agency might retain much of its independence against the slings and arrows 
of politicians and advocates of localized democracy.” 

And so, ironically, the very features that some might have described as 
a weakness of the Port Authority’s organizational structure function equally 
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as bolsters to its autonomy. Furthermore, this feature was important to vari- 
ous members of the coalition that supported the George Washington Bridge 
project as well as key allies for any project—financiers. The Port Authority’s 
autonomy has also given it a time advantage over other public organizations. 
For instance, since it is not subject to the same civil service and procurement 
rules as other public agencies, the Authority has been able to hire workers, 
employ consultants, purchase parts, and begin construction projects faster 
than other public entities such as the state departments of transportation. 
Likewise, the Authority is not subject to the whims and calendars of state 
legislatures when it needs to obtain funds. 


(3) Organizational Culture 


The culture of an organization has an important effect on its ultimate capa- 
bilities. Generally, an organizational culture refers to the shared beliefs and 
values that inform and constrain its actions.” Several dimensions of culture 
are relevant to our analysis. First, they determine the degree to which an 
organization is interested in, sees the value of, and is willing to engage in 
coalition-building activities. Second, in organizations with long histories 
(such as the Port Authority) it is highly likely that there has been a degree of 
cultural change, which could be observable in its activities. Similarly, certain 
cultures may also be remarkably durable over time. Moreover, different divi- 
sions of a large organization (and the Port Authority certainly qualifies) might 
have different internal cultures that can affect internal cohesion. 

The political scientists Michael Barnett and Martha Finnemore make 
an interesting point about how internal cultures can operate counter to one 
another to produce unexpected outcomes.” They argue that organizations 
have cultures, but they are not monolithic. Internal cultures may diverge or 
come into conflict at times as they evolve over time. Indeed, while the Port 
Authority originally enshrined Progressive Era values that promoted organi- 
zational efficiency and principles of scientific rationality, which were reflected 
in its internal culture and external reputation, the organization has seen sev- 
eral important shifts during its existence. What have emerged are norms of 
quid pro quo between the states that do not always allow the organization to 
pursue the most efficient strategies either for itself or for the region. 

Although the Port Authority was a brand-new entity when it embarked 
on the George Washington Bridge project, it already had a very strong inter- 
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nal culture and reputation, which meant that a good many political actors 
were willing to place their confidence in the organization’s ability to execute 
such an ambitious project. That confidence was not only apparently well- 
placed, but the widespread acclaim for the Port Authority’s early endeav- 
ors only served to augment this reputation and consolidate its internal cul- 
ture. By the time the bridge opened in 1931, the Port Authority, according 
to Doig, “was regarded as a premier example of the advantage promised by 
the Progressive Era doctrine of independence, expertise, and entrepreneur- 
ial energy.” The city of Newark cited its confidence in the Port Authori- 
ty’s commitment to managing infrastructure for the benefit of the broader 
region and to high standards of management and execution in its decision to 
hand over its port and airports to the organization. Similarly, in the airport 
case, the Port Authority’s culture of political impartiality sharply contrasted 
with its competitors, which were viewed as unreliable and subject to political 
forces, rendering the Authority the more attractive organization with which 
to invest with control of the region’s air infrastructure. 

Organizations are not simply creatures that fulfill the vision of their 
creators precisely and accurately, but they are also the tools of their mem- 
bers, leaders, and bureaucracies. As such, internal conflict can be a factor 
in achieving organizational aims when different factions work against each 
other.” Internal conflict over identities, aims, and/or processes can blunt an 
organization's ability to effectively mobilize external support. 

No organization is completely immune to internal conflict, but how it 
is managed and manifests to the outside world can have important con- 
sequences for coalition-building and sustaining capacities. The case of the 
George Washington Bridge was an interesting early test in this regard. The 
Authority’s original Comprehensive Plan for the region favored a series of 
trans-Hudson rail freight tunnels, and well into 1924 the organization actively 
resisted the idea of adding bridges to its plans. However, the Port Authority’s 
leadership recognized that political winds were shifting to support Ammann’s 
bridge proposal and their own work suggested that motor vehicle cross- 
ings would be a priority for the region. Relatively quickly, the organization 
assented to study the potential of a bridge crossing and then embraced bridge 
building as its central mission during its early period. Any elements within 
the organization that might have been disgruntled by this change were kept 
neatly in check as the Port Authority moved forward bringing the full brunt 
of its collective resources to bear on the problem of bridging the Hudson. 
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(4) Entrepreneurial Leadership and Vision 


Entrepreneurial leaders can be critically important in both shaping inspiring 
goals for their organizations and bringing together external coalitions to sup- 
port their organization’s efforts. They combine all the previously identified 
determinants of organizational capacity. That is, they use a wide range of 
resources in creative manners, take advantage of their autonomy to initiate 
new programs and move their organizations in novel ways, encourage the 
development of skills and expertise that helps them embark on new initia- 
tives, and instill a culture of innovation and promote cohesion with effective 
leadership strategies. 

In short, entrepreneurial leaders build and deploy the internal assets of 
an organization in order to achieve that organization's goals. While leaders 
manipulate and should ideally augment many of the factors discussed in pre- 
vious sections, we include them here on equal footing to other organizational 
assets. As this book reveals, leadership is not the feature of a single executive 
but can emerge to important effect from many places within an organization, 
sometimes simultaneously. As such, we prefer to study this feature as one 
that is not predictably vested in key executives but as an asset that can be 
cultivated and used from anywhere within the organization. 

Leadership was key in the execution of the George Washington Bridge 
project. Ammann’s legwork convincing public and private actors around 
the region, particularly on the New Jersey side of the project, established a 
relatively durable coalition of supporters who not only backed the political 
approval of the project but rallied to put an end to the interstate bickering 
that emerged around key materials contracts. The significance of this leader- 
ship to the future of the Port Authority should not be understated. Accord- 
ing to Doig, “Ammann utilized his technical abilities and administrative skills 
to press ahead with all four bridges at a surprising pace. And as each new 
bridge foundation was dug, each tower raised, each span completed, the press 
drew attention to the accomplishment, adding to the reputation of the bistate 
agency and her Swiss-American engineer’ 

While internal resources made a critical contribution in the airport control 
case, the role of the Port Authority's leaders should not be underestimated. 
Austin Tobin (the Authority’s executive director between 1942 and 1972) and 
his team crafted a narrative, brokered connections with key supporters, and 
effectively deployed organizational resources. Tobin was also crucial in seiz- 
ing the opportunity to develop port infrastructure in New Jersey. 
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Taken together, these four factors (resources, autonomy, culture, leadership) 
help us understand how the Port Authority was able to build some of the 
most iconic structures in the world and continue to innovate across its diverse 
portfolio for over a century to keep the metropolis moving. This is the story 
of the challenges (and there were many) that the Authority faced in shaping 
and implementing its agenda and how it either overcame opposition through 
effective coalition-building or cannily adapted to adversity to accomplish its 
vision in other ways. We reveal how the Port Authority has responded to and 
influenced public sentiment, and the ways in which its priorities have antici- 
pated and addressed the region's needs. 

It is also the story of how advantages, such as the ones discussed above, 
can erode and evolve over the lifespan of an organization. The Port Authority 
of today is a very different entity than the one formed in 1921. Arguably, it has 
seen the diminishment of all the internal endowments that fueled its successes 
and adaptability, and an increase in bistate political friction. And while we are 
clear-eyed in our assessment of the weaknesses that have become apparent 
over recent decades, we also see opportunities to reinvigorate the character- 
istics that have enabled the Port Authority to plan and develop truly regional 
infrastructure while balancing these with accountability, transparency, and 
oversight appropriate to modern public authorities. The lesson for the Port 
Authority and other organizations is that understanding the power and lim- 
itations of this constellation of internal endowments, developing them and 
leveraging them to generate supportive coalitions, is crucial to organizational 
success. The example of the Port Authority proves that even in a fragmented 
and complex political context, progress is possible. It is not always easy, nor 
is it guaranteed, but collaborative organizations can transform regions, and 
themselves, in the face of shifting external conditions. 

The book proceeds semi-chronologically emphasizing important 
moments, projects, battles, and turning points in the Port Authority's his- 
tory. Chapter 2 sets up the Authority’s early accomplishments, describing the 
establishment of the Port Authority and the construction of the tunnels and 
bridges between New York and New Jersey. It highlights the challenges faced 
by the business leaders and government officials who gathered support for 
ceding control over major transportation projects to an independent regional 
authority, while others opposed those efforts to undermine local sovereignty. 
These crossings did no less than bind the two states into a partnership that 
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has persisted for more than a hundred years and established critical cor- 
nerstones that provided a foundation for the Authority’s later development 
capacity. Where these foundations were strong, the Authority has been able 
to flourish. 

The next two chapters track the Port Authority’s role in airports and ports. 
Chapter 3 explores the battle to take over and expand three of the nation’s 
busiest airports: Kennedy, LaGuardia, and Newark. Keeping them up-to-date 
and expanding their capacity, however, has been a perpetual challenge. The 
Authority’s attempt to build another international airport in New Jersey, less 
than thirty miles from Manhattan, was thwarted by a nascent environmen- 
tal movement, and its airport about sixty miles north of New York City has 
not yet lived up to its potential. Chapter 4 explores how the Port Authority 
took over and expanded the region's port facilities and became a leader in 
developing container ship traffic. Most of the innovation in maritime com- 
merce has taken place on the New Jersey side of the harbor, generating some 
envy and hostility toward the Port Authority by mayors and other New York 
City officials. The chapter describes how the Authority had to be creative to 
overcome challenges and to maintain the port’s competitiveness after con- 
tainerization became widespread. Its efforts had global significance, literally 
reconfiguring international trade routes to the New York region's advantage. 
More recently, the Port Authority has relied on building networks to improve 
the efficiency of flows through its port facilities and to increase resilience to 
unexpected events. 

By the 1980s, building major new bridges and tunnels was no longer fea- 
sible for both political and environmental reasons. Chapter 5 describes how 
one creative Port Authority official, Lou Gambaccini, built effective coalitions 
and new member-based organizations by leveraging resources that were just 
as relevant as money. He jumpstarted ferry services, created a regional traffic 
and transit operations center, set up a groundbreaking transit program, and 
nurtured a coalition-building culture that led to the development of the E-Z- 
Pass electronic toll system now used between Florida and Maine. 

In chapter 6 we pause to reflect on the evolution of the organization in 
the 1990s and describe a key turning point for the Authority. For its first 
seven decades the Port Authority resisted patronage and political influence, 
relying on managerial expertise and rational planning to solve problems. In 
the 1990s, however, its senior executives started focusing more on the politi- 
cal priorities of the governors, while its board of commissioners increasingly 
became a rubber stamp for decisions made in Albany and Trenton. After the 
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Authority slashed both its staff and portfolio, two fiefdoms began to form 
at its headquarters, with each faction reporting to a different governor. As a 
result of these changes, a clash between the two states threatened the viability 
of the region’s marine terminals and the Authority itself. 

By focusing on three bridges between New Jersey and Staten Island, 
chapter 7 reveals how the Port Authority has responded to and influenced 
public sentiment, and the ways in which its priorities have anticipated and 
addressed the region's needs. In recent years, the Port Authority spent more 
than $3 billion to raise the deck of its Bayonne Bridge by sixty-four feet 
(because its height threatened the viability of the region’s marine terminals) 
and replaced the Goethals Bridge. To complete these two megaprojects, Port 
Authority officials and their stakeholders navigated an extraordinary set of 
political, regulatory, financial, and engineering challenges. 

In the early 1960s, as described in chapter 8, the Port Authority hoped 
that its audacious plan to build the world’s two tallest buildings would cre- 
ate a global center for international trade and secure New York’s role as the 
nation’s leading port. Instead of achieving these two goals, the Port Authority 
stretched its mission, diminished its credibility, and created powerful ene- 
mies. On September 11, 2001, a terrorist attack destroyed the entire World 
Trade Center complex killing more than 2,600 people including 84 Authority 
employees. The Port Authority not only lost its largest real estate investment 
and headquarters, but also suffered extensive damage to its rail network. The 
Authority’s efforts to rebuild the center in an emotionally charged and polit- 
ically fraught atmosphere revealed the limits of its autonomy, ambitions, and 
resources in the twenty-first century. 

Chapter 9 assesses the Authority’s experience with political scandal and 
institutional constraint. More than a century ago, the states of New Jersey 
and New York created an entity that could take vigorous action in an effective 
manner without worrying about the day-to-day concerns of political leaders. 
The states ceded control and accountability to an Authority that identified 
the region’s problems, proposed projects to address them, and then priori- 
tized its priorities over local concerns. In its early years, the commissioners 
combined political independence with self-confidence, choosing staff exec- 
utives and shielding them from short-term political demands. Although the 
Port Authority has never been immune from political influence, the Bridge- 
gate episode marked a low point for the Authority’s independence. In recent 
years, the Authority has struggled to maintain its independent and profes- 
sional approach to regional challenges as governors have sought to use the 
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Authority’s financial strength and region-wide reach to meet their own polit- 
ical needs. This chapter tracks the Port Authority’s institutional evolution 
and delves more deeply into how and why its capacity has changed over time. 

The Port Authority’s successes and failures reveal lessons for the future of 
the New York metropolitan area, many of them applicable to other regions in 
the United States and beyond. In chapter 10, we reflect on what our analysis 
offers the Port Authority as it looks to the future and draws out lessons for 
other organizations. Our critical retrospective of the Port Authority’s experi- 
ence allows us to describe the myriad ways that the organization has affected 
the region, for better and for worse. However, we go beyond description by 
making an argument about how, as an organization, the Port Authority man- 
aged to accomplish its goals, often in the face of impressive opposition. While 
the Port Authority is a unique organization and its experiences are regionally 
specific, there are important lessons in its experiences that are relevant for 
any organization that needs to balance the interests of its individual members 
against its collective mission. 


About the Port Authority 
Leadership 


The governors of New York and New Jersey each appoint six members to 
the Authority’s Board of Commissioners for overlapping six-year terms. The 
board establishes the Authority’s policies and adopts its strategic plans, cap- 
ital plans, and budgets. An executive director reports to the board and man- 
ages the Authority on a day-to-day basis. 


Major Facilities 


Airports: John F. Kennedy, LaGuardia, Newark Liberty, Stewart, and 
Teterboro. 

Motor Vehicle Crossings between Manhattan and New Jersey: George 
Washington Bridge, Lincoln Tunnel, and Holland Tunnel. 

Motor Vehicle Bridges between Staten Island and New Jersey: Bayonne 
Bridge, Goethals Bridge, and Outerbridge Crossing. 

Bus Stations: Midtown Bus Terminal and George Washington Bridge 
Bus Station. 
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Map 1.1. Major Port Authority facilities. 
(Map by Md. Shahinoor Rahman.) 


Marine Terminals: Port Newark, Elizabeth, and Howland Hook. 

PATH: Passenger rail service with six stations in New York and seven in 
New Jersey. 

Real Estate: World Trade Center, Teleport (business park on Staten 
Island), industrial parks in Elizabeth (NJ) and Bathgate (Bronx), and 
Newark Legal & Communications Center. 
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As shown in figure 1.3, the Port Authority currently has five departments that 
manage its airports, bridges, bus stations, PATH train, tunnels, ports, and the 
World Trade Center. The Authority also has departments that provide cen- 
tralized functions such as communications, engineering, human resources, 
and legal services. Approximately 8,000 are employed by the Port Authority.” 


CHAPTER 2 


Creation and First Triumphs 


Much has been written about the Port Authority’s early days. This is not 
surprising as some of its most iconic and enduring assets—soaring bridges 
and technologically sophisticated tunnels—were constructed in the orga- 
nization’s infancy. This chapter provides a broad overview of some critical 
moments in the Authority’s formation and early life, highlighting how an 
organization with an experimental design (that had the great fortune of being 
born at an auspicious moment in American political development) managed 
to develop, consolidate, and flourish. While the stories here refer to some 
topics and themes that are discussed in later chapters, we feel it important to 
cover this foundational period separately. 

While the New York metropolitan region now takes the Port Authority’s 
accomplishments for granted, neither its success nor its endurance was ever 
guaranteed. Despite its active and entrepreneurial leadership, and the fact 
that it enjoyed enough political support to get it off the ground, the Authority 
was contested, and tested, from the outset. Yet it survived the Great Depres- 
sion, political change, and World War II, and retained its capacity and repu- 
tation for effectiveness and vision. The thesis of this book is that much of the 
Authority’s success is attributable to its ability to build and sustain coalitions 
to support its agenda in the face of (sometimes hostile) opposition from the 
various interests that control its fate. The foundations for the resources that 
it has been able to draw on in order to fulfill its ambitions were largely laid 
in the Authority’s crucial first decade of operation and through projects that 
remain, to this day, its flagship accomplishments. 

This chapter begins with an overview of the Progressive Era in American 
politics and its significance in the formation of the Port Authority. It then 
explores the border-spanning issues that necessitated a bistate, regional solu- 
tion. We next turn to the three most significant projects and events in the 
Port Authority’s first two decades—the construction of the Holland Tunnel, 
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George Washington Bridge, and Lincoln Tunnel—before reflecting on how 
through these projects the Authority grew and established itself, exiting its 
early era as an organization uniquely placed to tackle emerging, and challeng- 
ing, regional infrastructure issues. 


The Progressive Era: A Unique Nursery for a 
Unique Organization 


The Progressive Era in which the Port Authority was created had an indelible 
influence on the shape and emergence of the organization. Not only did it 
heavily influence the individuals that ultimately designed the organization, 
it created a policy window within which political decision-makers at various 
levels of government were uniquely receptive to the principles of a profes- 
sionalized bureaucracy upon which the Port Authority was based. In his book 
Empire on the Hudson, Jameson Doig notes, “to its creators and champions in 
the business world and beyond the Port Authority was stamped with the Pro- 
gressives’ coin of optimism.’ So important were these principles to under- 
standing the early genesis of the Port Authority that a brief overview of them, 
and their influence, is appropriate here. 

Roughly spanning from the turn of the century to the early 1930's, the 
Progressive Era and Movement emerged as a response to the political cor- 
ruption and excessive inequalities of the Gilded Age in the United States. 
Large businesses had used their powers to corrupt governments and the rise 
of unregulated monopolies perpetuated dangerous working conditions and 
vast inequalities. The costs of public works projects were frequently bloated 
because governments awarded contracts to their political cronies. Moreover, 
the government workers who oversaw those contracts were often appointed 
and promoted based on their political connections, not their abilities. 

While the social movement, and the political movement it spawned, had 
several core missions, one of the most central was a reform agenda aimed 
at promoting efficiency, professionalism, and business-like government that 
should create policies based on rational and scientific thought. Doig identifies 
four themes of American political development that particularly influenced 
the Port Authority's emergence and evolution: a movement toward depo- 
liticized bureaucracies shaped by expert analysis; a public willingness and 
encouragement of vigorous executive action; a belief that the government 
should support the instruments of capitalism for economic development; 
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and a deep optimism that the American political and social system, and the 
energies and ingenuity of its people, could overcome the complex problems 
of the day.’ Each of these values enabled the emergence of the Port Authority 
and shaped its agenda in different ways. 

The principles of and faith in rational planning—the practice of exam- 
ining problems and then systematically evaluating policy alternatives—were 
entrenched in the Authority’s ethos from its inception. This manifested as 
a strong deference to expertise, analysis, and an ideal of impartiality. Inno- 
vation and experimentation were also encouraged both in the technical 
approaches to complex problems and in organizational process and design. 
This deference to expertise was tested on numerous occasions as the early 
Port Authority faced political pressures to take specific decisions—on con- 
tracts and materials, for instance—only to repeatedly support the judgment 
of its engineers. 

After all, this was an organization designed and then led through its 
first fifty years by engineers, planners, and creative lawyers, not by politi- 
cians. Its architect, Julius Henry Cohen, and a succession of early leaders 
were committed to action and took as many steps as they could to insulate 
the Authority from political interference and corruption. Doig refers to this 
effort as a “heroic search” for “government without politics”? As this book 
will demonstrate, they were only partially successful in this aim. Although 
complete organizational autonomy was never a possibility, the Port Author- 
ity was created with a notable and unprecedented degree of separation from 
its political masters. In recent decades, the Authority’s erosion of autonomy 
has diminished its ability to draw upon resources, facilitate coalition-building 
efforts, and achieve its goals. That it had such formidable resources in the first 
place, however, is in part due to the fact that it came of age in a period that 
insulated it from the full brunt of bistate political interference. 

The spirit of capitalism and individualism was another important driver 
of the Port Authority’s creation and early successes. In the Progressive Era, 
business interests were particularly active in identifying grand challenges 
facing their enterprises (such as traffic congestion) and framing them as 
matters that affected both efficient operation of commerce and the com- 
mon good. This activist mindset provided ample justification of government 
intervention as well as the broad support necessary for decisive action—such 
as the creation of innovative and semi-autonomous organizations like the 
Port Authority. The region’s business community was supportive of the Port 
Authority in the hopes that it would improve commercial vitality, individual 
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mobility, and the efficiency of public infrastructure. This narrative of capital- 
ism, in which government intervention to help businesses would support the 
greater good, helped overcome local objections to grand regional projects 
that were the hallmark of the era. 

Three of the Port Authority’s ambitious early projects (Holland Tunnel, 
George Washington Bridge, and Lincoln Tunnel) captured the entrepre- 
neurial and optimistic spirit of the era and fueled the enthusiasm of the Port 
Authority’s leaders and its supporters. In its early days, the Port Authority 
was driven by the “energetic optimism” of its creators and leaders. Overcom- 
ing daunting engineering and political obstacles with dramatic and unprece- 
dented results—for instance, the George Washington Bridge was the world’s 
largest suspension bridge when it opened—only increased the Authority’s 
optimism and the confidence of the region’s stakeholders in its legitimacy 
and mission. 

That the Progressive Era had a significant influence on the creation and 
development of the Port Authority cannot be denied. Had the idea of creat- 
ing the Port Authority been seriously attempted earlier or later, it is highly 
likely that the outcome for the Authority and the region would have been 
dramatically different (though how is an open question). While we give this 
contextual dimension of the Port Authority's history its due, we want to be 
careful not to give the impression that its formation during, and its subse- 
quent embodiment of the values of, this unique period of American politics 
explains the entirety of its early successes as an organization. Rather we con- 
tend that the particularities of these beginnings allowed the organization to 
consolidate the resources that it used to execute on its expanding agenda 
in subsequent decades. Exploring these beginnings is a crucial first step to 
understanding the evolution of this groundbreaking organization. 


A Barrier as a Catalyst: The Regional Problem 
that Spawned a Regional Solution 


Just as the social and political environment contributed important elements 
to the birth of the Port Authority so too did other less obvious factors, such 
as the geography and patterns of urban and economic development in the 
region. For instance, if the Hudson River had not been so formidable a geo- 
graphic obstacle, it is unlikely that the Port Authority would have emerged 
when and in the form that it did. In the very simplest terms, the Hudson River 
was the regional problem to which the Port Authority was the solution. 
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Figures 2.1 to 2.4 illustrate the crux of the problem facing businesses 
and policymakers in the region at the time. Half of the nation’s imports and 
exports flowed through the bustling piers along the Hudson and East Riv- 
ers in Manhattan and Brooklyn. These centers of industry and commerce 
were located on two islands—Manhattan and Long Island (where Brooklyn 
is located). While the islands were connected to the mainland by several rail 
lines radiating to the north and east, most of the transcontinental railroads 
terminated across the Hudson River in New Jersey (shown in figure 2.1 as a 
cluster of railroad terminals on the left shore). In the absence of a freight line 
across the Hudson, cargo had to be floated at great expense on barges across 
the river.’ Ports existed on the New Jersey side, but only seven shipping com- 
panies landed there while seventy used docks on the New York side. 

If that were all there was to the issue it is likely that this problem would 
have resolved itself. Freight would begin to bypass New York City’s ports in 
search of options that required less travel time and expense. The problem was 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC), which set freight rates across 
the nation. The ICC had concluded that the railroads should charge the same 
fee to carry freight to New Jersey’s terminals as it did to New York, even 
though the railroad’s actual cost was far lower to New Jersey. Municipal offi- 
cials in New Jersey advocated for the ICC to lower rates to New Jersey. This 
change would have had a significant impact as railroads and shipping compa- 
nies would have looked to build modern marine terminals along the Hudson 
River’s western shore, leading to expanded commercial activity throughout 
northern New Jersey. 

In May 1916, New Jersey’s state commerce agency, joined by Jersey City 
and three other municipalities, filed a complaint with the ICC, arguing that 
railroad rates for New Jersey destinations should be lowered. In response, 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, alarmed by the possible impact on 
New York businesses, asked Julius Henry Cohen (an attorney and political 
reformer) to take the lead in countering the New Jersey position. Cohen 
decided not only to oppose the change in freight rates but also to argue that 
both sides of the Hudson would benefit if they would cooperate in improv- 
ing rail and water transportation across the bistate area. The ICC rejected 
the New Jersey argument and embraced Cohen's position. “Cooperation and 
initiative,’ the ICC concluded, not hostile litigation, would “eventually bring 
about the improvements” needed to improve efficiency in freight movement 
throughout the region. 

The governors of both states soon convened a meeting with Cohen and 
several business leaders. Cohen suggested that a “study commission” be 


Fig. 2.1. New York Harbor in 1893 showing (left to right): Jersey City railroad yards, 


Manhattan bristling with piers, and Brooklyn. 
(Illustration © D. Appleton and Co.) 
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Fig. 2.2. Aerial view of Manhattan in 1927. 


(Photograph reprinted by permission of the Air Photo Archives, 
UCLA Department of Geography.) 


created and charged with developing a binding plan for cooperation, together 
with a specific set of engineering proposals to improve freight movement 
across the harbor. The governors readily agreed, a bistate commission was 
established in March 1917, and Cohen was named the commission’s counsel. 
While the ICC challenge was a central catalyst for the creation of this com- 
mission, both Cohen and the business community saw the challenge of man- 
aging the New York region’s ports as greater than just resolving a freight pric- 
ing issue. Traffic congestion, the deteriorating condition of port facilities, and 
intraregional competition were all eating into the overall competitiveness of 
the region’s port system and the bottom line of regional enterprise. The pri- 
vate sector proved incapable of raising funds to pursue its own solutions, and 
so it fell to the states to find a way to keep the region moving. While the 1917 
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Fig. 2.3. Hudson River piers in Manhattan, c. 1905. 
(Photograph from the George P. Hall & Son Photograph Collection, New York Historical 
Society, reprinted by permission.) 


commission began as an exercise to develop cooperative processes and tech- 
nical solutions around the interstate freight issue, its deliberations ultimately 
led to a far more wide-ranging proposal. But it all began with the river. 


Founding the Port Authority 


After twenty months of study, the commission led by Cohen drew up a 
detailed proposal that recommended the two states join in creating a new 
governmental agency, “The Port of New York Authority,’ to be established 
via the Compact Clause of the U.S. Constitution. This clause allows states to 
enter into agreements subject to U.S. congressional approval, although it had 
never been used to create a permanent agency. Cohen had studied the history 
of earlier attempts to cooperate across local and state boundaries, using par- 
allel commissions, and he found that conflicts among various local interests 
often led to disruption. New mayors and governors replaced board members 
with their own allies, and sometimes they abolished “cooperating” agencies.° 
Tying the new body to the Compact Clause would anchor it in firmer ground. 
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Fig. 2.4. Railroad yards along Jersey City waterfront in 1941. 
(Photograph from the Collection of the New York Historical Society, 
reprinted by permission.) 


The word “authority” had never been used in the title of an American 
government agency, although it had been employed in creating the Port of 
London Authority, which chose the name simply because the Port Compact, 
as the law creating the agency was known, had many paragraphs that began 
“Authority is hereby given” After 1921, the term became widely used through- 
out the world, in part due to the success of the Port Authority.” 

Cohen’s study of England’s experiences also convinced him that the 
new Authority should have a high degree of independence, so its multiyear 
planning and construction efforts would not be halted by political disputes. 
Embedded in his draft legislation were important measures to institutional- 
ize its autonomy. A more detailed discussion of these measures appears in 
chapter 9 in our analysis of the Port Authority’s institutional evolution. 

Three measures bolstered the insulation granted by the Authority's cre- 
ation through the Compact Clause. First, the Authority was granted access 
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to a relatively stable source of funding since it could issue bonds secured by 
tolls and fees levied on users of its (then nonexistent) infrastructure. This 
undercut the ability of legislators to withhold funds if they disagreed with the 
agency's plans. As we demonstrate in this chapter, that the Port Authority 
was able to develop (or acquire) so many revenue generating assets in its early 
years was one of the factors that secured its future sustainability. 

Secondly, the governing board was constructed to minimize political 
interference from or co-option by the two states. The Port Authority’s com- 
missioners (originally three from each state) would be appointed by each 
governor for five years, which was longer than the terms of the appointing 
governors.® Furthermore, the commissioners would receive no salary. British 
port officials had advised Cohen that he “would get better commissioners if 
they were not paid” because they would be viewed as “posts of honor” If the 
commissioners were salaried, the port officials warned, the positions would 
most likely be used as “political patronage”? 

Finally, the Port Compact enshrined decisions taken by the commission- 
ers as binding and did not initially include any measures for state governors 
to meddle with outcomes after the fact. This again was meant to insulate 
the Authority politically to preserve its ability to conduct its business with 
integrity. Not all of these measures would survive the ensuing decades. How- 
ever, that the Authority was born with a relatively high degree of autonomy 
certainly facilitated much of the activity that it undertook in its early years. 

In part because of this institutional design, the Port Authority was not wel- 
comed everywhere with open arms. The proposal to create a bistate authority 
was challenged by New York City and New Jersey local officials. For example, 
New York City’s mayor, John Hylan, denounced it as “the greatest deal ever 
attempted to be put over on the city. It’s simply another method of grabbing 
the Port of New York”™ But Cohen was anxious to insulate his offspring from 
any local quarrels, and he persuaded officials at the two state capitals to view 
the Port Authority as a wide-ranging agency that would require a multistate 
regional vision, not limited by narrow local perspectives. He won that battle. 
The Port Compact was approved by both states in April 1921, and despite 
the demands of local officials that they make appointments to the Authority, 
the two governors would choose all members of the Port Authority’s board 
of commissioners. The unique governance configuration of this distinctive 
quasi-independent authority was possible because of the vision, creativity, 
and efforts of Julius Henry Cohen exercised within a political moment sup- 
portive of these fundamental values. 
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Cohen was appointed counsel to the new authority, and he served in that 
position from 1921 until he retired in 1942. Notably, the original plans pro- 
posed by the Port Authority, which involved the creation of new rail freight 
lines across northern New Jersey and under the Hudson, ran into vehement 
opposition from the railroads and were finally scuttled. That failure meant 
that Cohen and the Port Authority’s railroad engineers had very little to show 
for their efforts beyond a new bistate organization. However, building from a 
solid organizational foundation the Port Authority adapted a broader agenda 
and followed a path envisioned by neither Cohen nor the Port Authority’s 
first commissioners. 


Early Successes Establish the Port Authority 
as a Regional Power 


The plan to build a rail freight link across the Hudson River, a key compo- 
nent of the Port Authority’s original mission, died a slow death in the 1920s. 
Although freight mobility was a perennial topic of bistate discussions, it took 
on a very different tenor with the increasing use of cars and trucks. Between 
1920 and 1925, the number of registered motor vehicles in New York City 
more than doubled from 223,000 to almost 500,000.!! The economic need to 
facilitate truck traffic and the political desire to accommodate cars for per- 
sonal use, led to a public outcry for new and improved motor vehicle facili- 
ties. While the rail initiative faltered, the Port Authority took advantage of an 
opportunity to take on significant and dramatic projects, demonstrating the 
power of coalition-building and laying the foundation for many of the Port 
Authority’s subsequent successes. 

The story of the Port Authority’s early projects is often tackled in a frag- 
mented fashion—focusing on one great bridge, tunnel, or plan at a time. In 
reality, as shown in figure 2.5, these projects overlapped substantially such 
that the Port Authority’s early years were a flurry of activity on different 
fronts, each of which influenced the others. 

So while this chapter proceeds through a separate, and chronological, 
discussion of each of these foundational projects, the metanarrative of how 
these stories weave together deserves some attention here. In 1927, the Hol- 
land Tunnel was the first Hudson River motor vehicle crossing to be com- 
pleted, and it went on to become one of the Port Authority’s most important 
assets. However, the project was neither planned nor completed by the Port 
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Fig. 2.5. Timeline of major Port Authority construction projects. 


Authority, but rather by the two state bridge and tunnel commissions (New 
Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission and the New York State 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission). The Authority’s success completing two 
bridges between New Jersey and New York’s Staten Island in 1928 led state 
leaders to support the Port Authority’s ultimate capture of the two bridge and 
tunnel commissions in 1930. The Port Authority, unlike the two commissions, 
had constructed its crossings ahead of schedule, with little controversy, and 


at a cost less than originally estimated.” 
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The relative confluence of the Port Authority’s completion of the George 
Washington Bridge and a third Staten Island bridge in 1931, the Authority’s 
acquisition of the Holland Tunnel, along with the revenues from all of these 
crossings, marked a series of successes that both bolstered the reputation 
of the fledgling organization and filled its coffers, enabling its next phase of 
public works and organizational expansion. 

This chapter summarizes these early projects with a focus on highlighting 
their significance for the Port Authority's development and particularly on 
its early efforts at coalition-building. Given the structure of this book, we 
fully acknowledge that we will not do justice to the rich and fascinating sto- 
ries that led to the construction of what are still some of the most dramatic 
and important transportation facilities in the New York metropolitan region. 
For much more comprehensive and vibrant histories of the construction 
and lives of these Hudson crossings, see Donald Wolf’s Crossing the Hudson, 
Angus Kress Gillespie’s Crossing Under the Hudson, and of course Jameson 
Doig’s Empire on the Hudson. 


The Holland Tunnel 


At the dawn of the twentieth century, the problem of crossing the Hudson 
River had taken on increased urgency. The issue of rail freight and passenger 
mobility ultimately led to the creation of the Port Authority in 1921, but even 
before the Authority’s inauguration, work had begun to span the Hudson 
River. The federal government granted a ten-year charter for the construc- 
tion of a suspension bridge as early as 1890, and two private passenger rail 
tunnel networks were completed and in operation by 1910.” Still, with the 
rapid increase of vehicle traffic, and the continued failure of leaders to sort 
out a solution for rail freight, the region faced an acute challenge to improve 
commercial and private vehicle mobility in and out of Manhattan. The first 
such crossing to be constructed was the Holland Tunnel, which opened to 
traffic in 1928. 

The Port Authority’s early relationship with the Holland Tunnel was com- 
plex. Initially, the two state bridge and tunnel commissions and the tunnel 
they built were competitors to the Authority’s plans to span the Hudson with 
a suspension bridge. After the tunnel opened in 1927, however, a large por- 
tion of its revenues were funneled to Port Authority projects and then in 
1930, the Authority took control of the tunnel. The absorption of the Holland 
Tunnel represented a triumph for the Port Authority and the recognition of 
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Fig. 2.6. Officials from 
New Jersey and New 
York shaking hands 
before the opening of 
the Holland Tunnel. 
(Photograph from the 
New Jersey Interstate 
Bridge and Tunnel 
Commission, courtesy 
New York Public Library 
Digital Collections.) 


its preeminent status as the go-to organization for regional infrastructure 
initiatives. But there was nothing inevitable about that outcome. 

To tackle the thorny issue of cross-Hudson travel, both states estab- 
lished their own interstate bridge and tunnel commissions in the early 
1900s. The initial solution was to strike parallel but collaborative (in the- 
ory) commissions to explore the problem. As their names indicate, the type 
of span—bridge or tunnel—was still under debate at the time. A series of 
reports issued by the commissions themselves and various consulting firms 
agreed that a tunnel would be much more economical to build, though their 
estimates differed substantially. In March 1918, the New York commission 
released a report in support of the immediate construction of a tunnel, 
and in 1919 the two states signed an agreement to jointly build, construct, 
operate, repair, and maintain a motor vehicle toll tunnel, funded by tolls, 
between the two states (fig. 2.6). 

As with all big projects—and particularly expensive and groundbreaking 
bistate ones—the Holland Tunnel sustained all sorts of conflicts over leader- 
ship, design, construction methods, and location of entrances. Gillespie evoc- 
atively summarizes the tensions of the time in Crossing Under the Hudson: 


The debate involved greed, bureaucracy, personal conflict and power poli- 
tics... . With professional engineers in disagreement, there was no clear- 
cut path to a decision; it would be a political one. But it would not be easy, 
because there were two decision-making bodies, two commissions: one for 
New York and another for New Jersey. All this debate was taking place before 
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the creation of the bi-state Port Authority. The two commissions would have 
to reach a voluntary consensus; neither could force its will on the other. The 
commissioners were community leaders and men of influence, but they were 
laymen rather than engineers or traffic experts or contractors." 


Cohen watched this debate play out publicly in 1919 and 1920 as he was 
designing his approach to bistate political cooperation. The tension high- 
lighted some of the issues—political divisions, personal interest, and the 
perils of inexpert decision-makers—that would have to be considered when 
designing the Port Authority’s organizational structure. 

One major conflict between the two commissions centered on tunnel 
construction techniques proposed by competing bidders, pitting George 
Goethals’s single concrete tube design against Clifford Holland’s twin cast- 
iron ring tunnels. The design stalemate was eventually broken by the influen- 
tial chair of the New York commission, General George R. Dyer, who favored 
Holland’s approach, in part, because two tubes would create less traffic con- 
gestion on local streets. Construction finally began in 1920. 

Although the tunnel was frequently lauded as the eighth wonder of the 
world upon completion, the arrival of the Port Authority on the scene in 1921 
contributed to the demise of the two tunnel commissions a decade later. The 
bickering between the commissions in the lead-up to and during construc- 
tion of the Holland Tunnel had irritated both state governors. In 1923, New 
York governor Al Smith joined his counterpart in Trenton (New Jersey gov- 
ernor George Silzer) to urge that all future bridges and tunnels between the 
two states be constructed by the Port Authority. Smith appreciated the Port 
Authority’s wider mandate and its record, unlike the tunnel commissions, of 
financing its crossings without tapping into state revenues.’ Only months 
later, Smith argued that the Port Authority should take over the Holland Tun- 
nel project and, after failing that, orchestrated a scheme to devote part of the 
New York share of toll revenue to the Port Authority for construction of the 
Staten Island bridges. The success of the tunnel, once it had opened, and the 
realization that it would reach capacity sooner than expected, prompted a 
new round of discussions about additional tunnels despite the fact that the 
George Washington Bridge was then under construction and expected to 
soak up some cross-Hudson demand. The bistate tunnel commission part- 
nership was, to some, the obvious choice to complete these additional proj- 
ects, but the Port Authority had other ideas. Fearing that additional spans 
north of the Holland Tunnel could siphon traffic from its new bridge and cut 
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into its profits, the Port Authority tabled a plan in 1928 that authorized it to 
spearhead new tunnel projects. 

In its quest for a monopoly on bistate bridge and tunnel construction, 
the Port Authority faced not only competition from the existing tunnel com- 
missions but also had to defend itself against calls for its dissolution—all 
the while finishing four simultaneous bridge construction projects (George 
Washington, Bayonne, Goethals, and Outerbridge). In waging its campaign 
to take over the tunnels, the Port Authority relied on the support of a power- 
ful coalition—notably the New York City business community, the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, and the leading news media. Arrayed against 
them were the Republicans who controlled the legislatures in New York and 
New Jersey. They preferred private operation of tunnels and bridges, and they 
feared the potential slippery slope of governmental bodies eroding legislative 
powers. As various bills related to the governance of future Hudson River 
projects were dueling in the New York and New Jersey legislatures, the new 
governor of New York, Franklin D. Roosevelt, finally proposed merging the 
tunnel commissions with the Port Authority. 

This was a victory of enormous significance to the Port Authority. The 
income generated by the Holland Tunnel stimulated confidence in the bond 
market and fueled the Authority’s later enterprises. The “wedding” between 
the agencies was, in actuality, a funeral for the tunnel commissions, which 
were abolished with six commissioners added to the Port Authority’s existing 
six-member board.'® This left the Port Authority unopposed in the develop- 
ment of major bistate bridge and tunnel projects and consolidated its status 
as the sensible steward for a variety of other infrastructure functions that 
would evolve over time. The Port Authority prevailed through the tenac- 
ity of its leadership—specifically Cohen—to be sure, but also because of 
the demonstration effect of its first set of projects. The George Washing- 
ton Bridge (and other concurrent projects) showed that the Port Authority 
worked. It got things done. Chambers of commerce, the business community, 
and crucially the financial industry were convinced of the merits of the “Port 
Authority method” The Authority was described as having “the most efficient 
staff of engineers and experts dealing with transportation and terminal prob- 
lems ever organized in one body” and lauded for its ability to “resist politi- 
cal interference” And so demonstrated expertise, resources, organizational 
autonomy backed by a culture dedicated to supporting progressive values, 
and entrepreneurial leadership won over the external and political coalitions 
necessary to secure the Holland Tunnel and, more crucially, its unassailable 
status as the region’s infrastructure authority. 
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The George Washington Bridge 


If the capture of the Holland Tunnel consolidated the Port Authority’s status 
in the region, it was only possible on the back of the George Washington 
Bridge project. As the only bridge in New York City that crosses the Hudson, 
it remains one of the most dramatic and iconic of the Port Authority’s many 
infrastructure projects, both because of its colossal and graceful presence 
and for its immense significance to regional mobility. The project was also 
extraordinarily important to the reputation of the fledgling Port Authority, 
proving itself equal to the task of planning and managing monumental pub- 
lic works and, perhaps more crucially, demonstrating that it possessed orga- 
nizational qualities above and beyond what its competitors could muster— 
namely a singularity of purpose, an internal culture that sought to uphold the 
pillars of progressive governance, the organizational autonomy that permit- 
ted it to hew to those principles, and the expertise and resources to execute 
on its agenda. 

The idea of a cross-Hudson bridge had its origins, as the Holland Tun- 
nel did, in the region's rail and passenger freight problems. In 1890, Con- 
gress had granted Gustav Lindenthal (designer of the Hell Gate Bridge) and 
his North River Bridge Company, a federal charter to build a rail crossing at 
23rd Street in Manhattan. With progress on the Holland Tunnel rekindling 
interest in a bridge, Lindenthal revamped his original design and added space 
for vehicles, this time proposing a crossing at 57th Street. His revised design 
featured sixteen lanes of motor vehicle traffic and ten rail lines, and it was 
expected to cost at least $200 million. (In comparison, the cost to build 
the four-lane Holland Tunnel was less than $50 million.) As resistance to the 
cost and location of this bridge mounted, Othmar Ammann, Lindenthal’s 
more junior partner, offered up a competing alternative: a lighter and less 
expensive bridge located further north between 170th and 185th Streets. The 
plan caused a bitter rift between the two men, which only worsened as their 
mutual friend, New Jersey governor George Silzer, threw his support behind 
Ammann’s plan. 

The Port Authority was still a newcomer to the region as various bridge 
design schemes and locations were being debated. Yet, because rail transporta- 
tion was within its purview, the Authority considered Lindenthal’s 57th Street 
bridge as part of its blueprint for vast new rail and freight-terminal invest- 
ments across the region.” However, the Authority’s 1922 Comprehensive Plan 
rejected Lindenthal’s bridge partly on the basis of sound planning and engineer- 
ing considerations—notably issues related to traffic congestion, the number of 
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buildings that needed to be demolished, and the difficulty of providing enough 
rail service from that far uptown to the city’s commercial center in Lower Man- 
hattan—as well as the shrewd understanding that, for many of those reasons, 
the business community would not support the design.” 

Interestingly, although the Port Authority was eventually picked to lead 
the bridge project, records show that through 1923 Authority staff were not 
terribly interested in building a bridge. A trans-Hudson bridge was not in 
the Comprehensive Plan and, as Doig points out, “during most of this period 
it was reasonable to foresee that the Holland Tunnel would be followed by 
a series of other tunnels under the Hudson built by the joint commissions, 
possibly with one or two others financed by private investors”?! 

The construction of the bridge was the result of some canny coalition- 
building for the Port Authority. It managed to leverage an opportunity largely 
of someone else’s making and maintain control of the project through poten- 
tially disastrous political challenges. In fact, Ammann’s plan for a trans- 
Hudson motor vehicle span directly competed with the Authority’s own 
plans to construct rail tunnels between New Jersey and Manhattan. However, 
the organization astutely recognized that motor vehicle crossings would be 
crucial to the future of the region and, after a detailed study of alternatives, 
pivoted to adopt the bridge plan and its designer and engineer. 

The entrepreneurial Ammann personally played an important role 
in securing political approvals for the bridge plans before joining the Port 
Authority by relentlessly promoting his initiative to local politicians, busi- 
ness communities, and state legislatures. In the early 1920s, he was tirelessly 
writing letters to media outlets, giving public speeches and “campaigning 
with the vigor of a politician running for office, describing the virtues of his 
bridge’” These supportive constituencies were instrumental in securing 
political buy-in for the project and were a critical and borderless counterbal- 
ancing force in subsequent bistate political struggles. 

As work on the bridge began (fig. 2.7), conflicts erupted between the two 
states that threatened to derail the project as well as the construction of three 
other Port Authority bridges. Factors related to the bridge’s construction and 
design—specifically construction techniques and which contractors would 
be tapped to provide materials—provoked a movement in New Jersey to give 
the legislature approval power over all Port Authority contracts. This sparked 
a “veto power” arms race of sorts between the two state governors, both of 
whom wanted to ensure that their states had the final word on Port Author- 
ity matters.” In response, the Authority’s leaders audaciously suspended 
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Fig. 2.7. George Washington Bridge under construction. 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of the New York State Archives.) 


activities on the four interstate crossings in progress while the political battle 
played out. The gambit paid off, resulting in a broad outcry from business 
interests and local politicians who argued that the shutdown threatened eco- 
nomic growth. Shortly thereafter New Jersey repealed its legislation and both 
states had signed bills limiting veto power over the Port Authority’s actions 
to the governors. Work on the crossings resumed, and the bridge opened 
successfully in 1931. 

The bridge was a significant and enduring accomplishment, but the project 
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had other important legacies. First, it built a strong foundation and reputation 
of competence that established the Authority, once and for all, as the organi- 
zation of record for regional transportation infrastructure projects. As Doig 
notes, the Port Authority and its engineering department “served as an exem- 
plar of the Progressive theme—demonstrating what government could do, if 
individuals of talent were brought together, given a clear mission, and insulated 
from the uncertainties of politics while they carried out their assigned tasks’ 

The conflict over veto power would have long-lasting consequences 
that both institutionalized and undermined the Authority’s political auton- 
omy (see chapter 9). The result was a curtailing of organizational autonomy 
through the enactment, in both states, of clauses granting gubernatorial 
vetoes. Ironically, the episode also legitimized the Port Authority’s model to 
the extent that it entrenched the fact that the Authority could not be con- 
trolled as if it were any other state agency and it could, at least for a while, 
“retain much of its independence against the slings and arrows of outraged 
politicians and advocates of localized democracy’ All in all, the construc- 
tion of the George Washington Bridge served to consolidate the Port Author- 
ity’s position as the best instrument to solve regional projects and to shore 
up political support in the region, so much so that even its detractors were 
forced to concede rather than risk being seen as running counter to the waves 
of pro-Port Authority sentiment. 


The Lincoln Tunnel 


The success of the George Washington Bridge endeavor was also an import- 
ant precedent for the Port Authority’s first tunneling project. The Lincoln 
Tunnel, connecting Midtown Manhattan and New Jersey, emerged as the 
Port Authority’s bridge-building efforts were well underway, and the acquisi- 
tion of the Holland Tunnel was in progress. The construction of the Lincoln 
Tunnel’s first tube represented another important step in the consolidation 
of the Authority’s dominion over regional transportation infrastructure proj- 
ects (fig. 2.8). Recall that, at the time the tunnel was first being discussed 
seriously by the two states in the 1920s, various Port Authority projects and 
initiatives were in motion but had not yet been decisively completed. The 
decision to vest the new tunnel project with the Port Authority came just 
as the Authority took over the Holland Tunnel and as it was completing the 
George Washington Bridge project. In particular, the selection of the Port 
Authority to lead the Lincoln Tunnel project, and not the bridge and tunnel 
commissions, secured the Authority’s role in the region. 
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Fig. 2.8. The second tube of the Lincoln Tunnel opened in 1945. 


(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


However, this project proceeded less smoothly than the two previous 
cross-Hudson endeavors. The Lincoln Tunnel was to be the first major 
beneficiary of the Authority’s model of consolidating revenues from all of 
its properties to finance new projects. Except timing did not work in its 
favor. The Great Depression beginning with the stock market crash of 1929 
reduced traffic on the Port Authority’s other properties, constricting reve- 
nue just as financing for the Lincoln Tunnel project was required. And the 
collapse of the bond market meant that despite the Authority’s mounting 
reputation and good credit, it could not secure funding at reasonable inter- 
est rates. Instead the project was scaled back from two tubes to one and 
the Authority sought, and secured, a $4.8 million loan from the New Deal’s 
Public Works Administration to complete the first tube, which opened in 
December 1937 to great fanfare. 

While the first tube of the tunnel was completed successfully, it was not 
the immediate success that its planners had hoped. The disappointingly low 
number of crossings (in its first full year of operations it was used by 1.8 mil- 
lion vehicles compared to the Holland’s 12.4 million”’) did not bode well for 
expected revenues, just as they were badly needed to pay for construction of 
the second tube. In fact, the Authority announced in 1938 that completion of 
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the north tunnel then under construction would be postponed and would not 
resume again until 1941. Due to the advent of World War II, the completion of 
the project was further delayed, and the second tube did not open until 1945. 
By the time the third and final tube opened in 1957, the Port Authority had 
evolved significantly as an authority and political force in the region. 


Reflecting on the Significance of the Port Authority’s 
Early Successes 


Three major crossings—three distinctive and iconic pieces of infrastructure— 
marked the early years of the Port Authority. While they remain as some of 
the most heavily trafficked and enduring links between New York and New 
Jersey, their legacy was, and is, far more significant than their continuing 
contribution to the functioning of the region. These structures did no less 
than bind the two states into a partnership that has persisted for more than 
a hundred years. 

While due credit should be given to the entrepreneurial individuals who 
led the Authority and its projects—Cohen and Ammann—and the gover- 
nors who struggled to shape its identity from the state capitols—Smith, Sil- 
zer, Roosevelt, and others—the legacy of these early projects was both the 
product of the collective toil of the Authority and its leadership. Most signifi- 
cantly, they established three critical cornerstones that laid a foundation for 
the Authority’s later development capacity. First, a reputation for excellence 
and efficiency in project design and execution; second, the institutionaliza- 
tion and political acceptance of independence and organizational autonomy; 
and third, the revenue streams that would enable it to raise resources outside 
normal public funding processes. 

As the Authority evolved over the course of the ensuing decades and 
engaged with real estate, rail, port, and airport operations, these foundations 
proved fundamental to enacting its agenda in the murky and complicated 
world of bistate politics. Where these foundations were strong, the Authority 
was able to flourish, and when they faltered the Port Authority also struggled. 
The Port Authority’s first two decades were crucial to setting it on a trajectory 
along which it would change the face of the region and in many ways serve as 
a model for regions across the globe. 


CHAPTER 3 


Grappling with Capacity Problems at the Airports 


As the United States economy became increasingly reliant upon trucks and 
cars in the 1920s and 1930s, the governors of New York and New Jersey 
encouraged the Port Authority to build bridges and tunnels. In the 1940s, the 
Authority muscled its way into another growing transportation field, the avi- 
ation business. The Port Authority’s airport experience reveals a wide range 
of behaviors and attitudes when trying to build coalitions for its projects, 
from persistence and foresight to uncompromising arrogance in the face of 
widespread opposition. 

In 1942, the Port Authority’s board of commissioners was so impressed 
by Austin Tobin’s leadership skills that they selected the thirty-nine-year-old 
to serve as the Authority’s executive director! As the Authority’s assistant 
general counsel, Tobin had led a nationwide effort to preserve the tax-exempt 
status of municipal bonds after President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration proposed eliminating their exemption. This was a critical issue for 
the board. When the Authority issued bonds to raise money for its projects, 
investors were willing to accept lower interest rates because the payments 
paid by the Port Authority to the bondholders were not subject to income 
tax. The Port Authority was able to embark on major construction projects 
that might have been financially disastrous for a private firm because its 
interest payments were lower. 

In Tobin’s first twelve months as executive director, he worked with the 
Authority’s chief planning official (Walter Hedden) on a 1943 confiden- 
tial report about regional problems. Tobin and Hedden identified numer- 
ous activities the Port Authority could pursue, once World War II ended, 
to maintain the region’s preeminence as “the gateway for world commerce” 
These initiatives included building a bus terminal in Manhattan, operating 
marine terminals, creating truck terminals on both sides of the Hudson River, 
and taking a leading role in air transportation. Tobin argued that the region’s 
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three major airports would “not be adequate” to meet the region’s passenger 
and air cargo demands. At the time, the City of New York owned and oper- 
ated LaGuardia Field and Idlewild (later renamed John F. Kennedy) Airport 
while the City of Newark owned and operated Newark Airport in New Jer- 
sey. Tobin proposed that the Authority help finance, construct, and operate 
additional airports.’ 

Tobin epitomized the characteristics of entrepreneurial leadership dis- 
cussed in the first chapter. He used a wide range of resources in creative man- 
ners, taking advantage of his autonomy to initiate new programs and move 
the organizations in novel ways. He instilled a culture of innovation and 
encouraged the development of skills and expertise that helped the Authority 
embark on new initiatives.* Over the next thirty years, Tobin masterfully lev- 
eraged the Authority’s assets to build support for his ambitions. 

Tobin sought approval from his board of commissioners in 1943 to fund 
detailed studies in various transportation fields. Since the Port Authority's 
board chair was hesitant about taking on costly new initiatives, Tobin went 
around him by meeting with business leaders, civic groups, and federal offi- 
cials to discuss postwar needs related to the marine and air industries. The 
board members subsequently decided to replace their chair with someone 
more in synch with Tobin’s ambitious vision.* 

As Tobin considered potential areas of investment, his staff assessed con- 
sumer demand and market factors. To avoid being perceived as overreaching, 
he encouraged civic groups and elected officials to seek the Port Authori- 
ty’s assistance. It was a strategy Tobin used effectively before initiating major 
projects such as taking over the three major airports and building the world’s 
two tallest towers. After receiving requests from outside groups, Tobin liked 
to put together a panel of experts, have them study a proposal, and then issue 
a well-informed report. Even if the Authority did not pursue a potential proj- 
ect, a study itself had side benefits—the possibility of building a popular proj- 
ect alleviated political pressure on the Authority to reduce its tolls or spend 
its surplus funds on unprofitable ventures.° 

In 1943, Tobin and Hedden started putting together a staff to assess trends 
in the air transportation industry. They estimated the costs of developing air- 
port facilities and potential revenue sources. Working closely with airport 
experts in government and civic organizations, the Authority issued a report 
in 1944 titled “Types of Airports Needed in the New York Area”! The Author- 
ity’s planners determined that the Authority could modernize the region’s 
airports and then generate sufficient revenue from passengers and airlines to 
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properly maintain the airports’ facilities. The results of the financial analysis 
were important because Tobin did not want to undertake any endeavors in 
which he thought the revenues would not eventually meet ongoing costs. 
As the Authority’s planners considered the region’s needs and opportuni- 
ties relating to air transportation, they created an important asset for the 
Authority—credibility and leadership in the aviation field. 

Port Authority officials recommended improving airports, encouraging 
more airline services, and providing “for the swift and ready interchange of 
cargo and passengers between air, rail, ship and motor-truck carriers?” The 
Authority also advocated for the New York region’s interests before the fed- 
eral officials who designated airline routes and regulated municipal airports. 
Tobin made sure that the Authority’s expertise was widely known by hiring a 
talented and experienced public relations expert (Lee Jaffe) and then paying 
her well. Jaffe enhanced the Port Authority’s reputation by keeping edito- 
rial writers and newspaper reporters informed of the Authority’s activities, 
research results, and accomplishments.’ 

Given its extensive knowledge of passenger and freight transporta- 
tion by road, rail, sea, and air, the Port Authority was in a strong position 
to help local governments develop and implement economic development 
plans. Encouraged by Port Authority officials, in December 1945 the City of 
Newark formally requested that the Port Authority consider expanding and 
operating Newark’s seaport and airport.'° New York City officials resisted the 
Port Authority’s interest in taking over LaGuardia and Idlewild, even though 
the city did not have sufficient funds to build modern airport facilities (fig. 
3.1). New York City had too many other priorities including building new 
highways, upgrading school buildings, providing affordable housing, and fix- 
ing up its subways. In 1946, the city established its own public authority to 
operate the airports, under the direction of the famed power broker Robert 
Moses. However, Tobin convinced airline executives, investment bankers, 
and other business leaders that the Port Authority was in a better position to 
upgrade and operate the city’s airports because it could issue bonds and then 
pay them off by tapping into its toll revenues. Here the financial autonomy 
afforded by its access to toll revenue and bond raising capacity was crucial to 
solidifying the perception of the Port Authority’s superior capability.” 

In 1946, after the Port Authority completed its study of Newark Airport 
that had been requested by Newark officials, the Authority offered to take 
over the airport and triple its capacity. Tobin’s maneuvering with the business 
and financial community to support its acquisition of New York’s airports, 
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Fig. 3.1. LaGuardia Field in 1948. 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


coupled with the Authority’s by then strong reputation for professionalism 
and excellence in building and managing infrastructure paid off. Prompted 
by the Port Authority, New York City’s newspapers encouraged elected offi- 
cials to consider a regional approach to developing three major airports. A 
New York Times editorial subsequently concluded, “It is time New York City 
invited the Port Authority in to do the same thing for its airports that it has 
done for Newark. As a bi-State authority, taking not only a regional but a 
world-wide view of the New York region’s air future, it could hardly decline 
to do for Idlewild and LaGuardia Fields what it has agreed to do across the 
river. It is obvious that we need the Port Authority’s help, its wisdom and skill 
in financing large enterprises.’” 

The next day, New York’s mayor, William O’Dwyer, asked the Port 
Authority to conduct a study of taking over the city’s two airports, saying the 
Authority could “relieve the city of a tremendous burden of future airport 
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financing and at the same time make the terminals available without cost to 
the city’s taxpayers”? In April 1947, the Port Authority took over New York 
City’s airports in a fifty-year lease agreement.’* Six months later, the Port 
Authority leased both Newark’s airport and marine facilities for fifty years. In 
1949, the Authority added a small airport in northern New Jersey, Teterboro 
Airport, to its portfolio. 

During his thirty-year tenure as executive director, Tobin transformed 
the Authority from a bridges and tunnels authority into a powerful regional 
organization with a leading role in transportation via plane, helicopter, ship, 
car, truck, train, and bus. Thanks to Tobin, by the end of the 1950s the Port 
Authority not only had four airports under its control but also a heliport, two 
truck terminals for consolidating freight, six marine facilities, the Midtown 
Manhattan bus terminal, and offices to promote trade through the Port of 
New York in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Washington, D.C., as well 
as in Brazil, England, Switzerland, and Puerto Rico.” 

The three major airports helped the region maintain its global economic 
preeminence at a time when immigrants were no longer fueling the city’s 
population growth and manufacturing facilities were moving west and south 
where land and labor costs were lower."* In previous generations, New York’s 
unparalleled port and rail facilities had transformed the region into the 
nation’s economic powerhouse. In the 1950s, the airports experienced phe- 
nomenal growth as business and leisure travel shifted from trains and ships.” 
Between 1949 and 1959, the number of passengers at the Port Authority’s 
airports increased from 4.1 million to 15.6 million. A similar shift took place 
for high-value and time-sensitive goods with the volume of air mail and air 
cargo more than tripling.’* By the late 1950s, the three airports were accom- 
modating most of the nation’s international flights, and remarkably about 
one-fourth of all U.S. airline passengers.” 

The availability of rapid, frequent, and reliable air service to all parts of 
the nation and world helped New York maintain its position as America’s 
financial, commercial, and cultural center. Corporate executives and their 
sales force flew out to meet customers, and buyers came from around the 
world to purchase goods as well as accounting, legal, and advertising ser- 
vices. Manufacturing and distribution companies in the metropolitan area 
were becoming increasingly reliant on airport services to ship out and receive 
products. Aviation, as Port Authority consultants pointed out, was “increas- 
ingly bringing the peoples of the world—as visitors, students, artists, poli- 
ticians, businessmen—to enjoy and take advantage of the culture and eco- 
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nomic resources of the region” They helped the region prosper by spending 
their money at hotels, restaurants, theaters, schools, shops, and nightclubs. 


Great Swamp 


Although building new infrastructure often harms neighborhoods and their 
natural resources, in its earliest endeavors the Port Authority managed to 
overcome local opposition by building effective regional coalitions. However, 
during the 1950s and 60s, the Authority’s experience trying to build an air- 
port (sometimes referred to as a jetport) in New Jersey’s Great Swamp was 
a comeuppance to the organization’s ambitions and exposed the limits of its 
powers. 

The United States entered the jet age in 1958 when Pan American World 
Airways began the first commercial nonstop flights between New York and 
Paris. Jet planes could travel faster and farther than propeller-driven aircraft, 
and since they were more economical to operate, airplane travel became 
more affordable.” Because the three airports did not appear to have sufficient 
capacity to accommodate the expected growth in air travel, the Port Author- 
ity’s Aviation Department, under the direction of Tobin, had begun studying 
potential sites for the region’s fourth major airport.” 

Similar studies were underway in other cities. For example, federal offi- 
cials were studying potential locations for a new airport in the Washington, 
D.C., area. President Eisenhower selected a 10,000-acre site, twenty-six miles 
west of downtown. Dulles Airport, as it would be named, would have four 
runways and buffer space to protect its neighbors from increasingly noisy air- 
craft.” Port Authority officials also wanted to build a four-runway airport ona 
10,000-acre site with a buffer area to protect neighbors.” The land would have 
to be reasonably level and the surrounding area free of mountains, tall build- 
ings, and other obstructions. Ideally, it would be less than forty-five minutes 
by car from Manhattan, so it was easily accessible to potential passengers. The 
site, however, could not be too close to Newark or New York City, otherwise 
it would interfere with existing air traffic corridors. Since two of the region’s 
three major airports were located in New York, and because the planners were 
expecting population and passenger demand to grow faster west of the Hud- 
son River, the Authority officials preferred locations in New Jersey.” 

Finding available land to accommodate a new airport was not easy 
because post-World War II prosperity and new highways were rapidly 
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transforming rural areas into suburban communities. The Port Authority’s 
bridges, tunnels, and bus terminal had contributed to this trend. Building a 
new airport near New York City was especially challenging because the area 
was the most densely populated part of the country. While approximately 
two million people lived in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, nearly 
12.4 million lived in the New York City and Newark metropolitan areas.”° 
Finding suitable locations for relatively undesirable facilities such as power 
plants, incinerators, and garbage dumps has always been challenging. Tobin’s 
task was considerably more complicated because a modern airport required 
so much more land. A 10,000-acre site is the equivalent of more than fifteen 
square miles. By comparison, LaGuardia Airport is 680 acres, and Kennedy 
Airport is less than 5,000 acres. The Port Authority was seeking a site more 
than twelve times the size of Hoboken, a New Jersey city with about 50,000 
residents at the time. 

In 1959, the Port Authority's aviation department completed its analysis 
of fifteen potential sites. Only one site met its criteria—the Great Swamp 
area of Morris County in New Jersey,” located about twenty-six miles west 
of Manhattan. The Authority considered this swampland area to be “unde- 
veloped” At the time, few people appreciated or understood the importance 
of wetlands in reducing flooding, absorbing pollutants, improving water 
quality, and protecting wildlife. The New York metropolitan area had long 
filled in wetlands for commercial uses. In fact, landfill had been used along 
the Flushing Bay, Jamaica Bay, and Newark Bay to build LaGuardia, Ken- 
nedy, and Newark airports. In March, behind closed doors, the Authority’s 
board endorsed the proposed airport site and New Jersey’ governor, Robert 
Meyner, offered his tentative approval. The Authority continued studying site 
conditions and began talking with airlines about the location’s benefits.” 

In November 1959, Edwin Wilson, the Port Authority’s director of com- 
munity relations, drove out to Morris County. He stopped at the local cham- 
ber of commerce office and a women’s club to learn more about the area 
and identify the names of influential residents, especially those with ties to 
financial institutions and corporations. He wanted to reach out to these indi- 
viduals to help generate support for the new airport. Wilson reported back 
to Tobin that the area had numerous estates owned by some of the nation’s 
wealthiest families.” The communities near the Great Swamp were rapidly 
changing with a wave of middle- and upper-middle-class families moving 
to Morris County’s new suburban developments. In the previous ten years, 
the county’s population had grown from approximately 164,00 to 261,000. 
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Most of the new homes near the proposed airport site were priced between 
$30,000 and $60,000” at a time when less affluent New York suburban com- 
munities had new two-story colonial homes selling for less than $20,000.*! 


News Leak 


Tobin wanted other organizations to highlight the need for the new airport and 
tout its economic benefits. Local officials and business leaders championing 
the Great Swamp site could help secure the approvals needed from both state 
legislatures to proceed with the project. Tobin also needed more time to con- 
vince the airlines that the costs to staff and equip a fourth major airport in the 
region were in their best interests.” The airlines’ support was critical. While the 
Port Authority was responsible for the infrastructure (such as runways, utili- 
ties, roadways, and parking garages), most buildings at its three major airports 
(including the terminals) were paid for and built by the airlines. 

The Port Authority planned on keeping its proposal for the Great Swamp 
secret until it had time to generate support from influential business and civic 
leaders. But on December 3, 1959, front page articles in the Newark Evening 
News broke the news about the Port Authority’s plan. The reaction in both 
the newsroom and the area was one of shock and disbelief. Authority officials 
moved fast to bolster support for their airport proposal, setting up a briefing for 
December 14 with state legislators and reporters. At the meeting, Tobin talked 
about the project’s economic benefits, its proximity to New York and Newark, 
and the extensive precautions the Authority would take to minimize noise to 
nearby residents.” He released a preliminary report that showed the number of 
airline passengers in the region would increase from fourteen million in 1958 to 
twenty-five million in 1965, and then forty-five million in 1975. The capacity of 
the region’s existing airports would be reached by 1965 at the latest.” 

The Port Authority was able to persuade elected officials, business leaders, 
and reporters that the region needed a fourth major airport. But the Authori- 
ty’s vaunted public relations team was unable to garner much support for the 
Morris County site. A December 1959 editorial in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune said the need for the additional airport is indisputable, and so were the 
economic benefits that would come. However, the editors noted—more than 
a decade before the acronym NIMBY (Not in My Back Yard) was coined— 
“People are generally all for progress, but they want the improvement in 
someone else’s backyard?” Likewise, a New York Times editorial argued, “An 
airport in the jet age, especially, is a blessing and a bane. Everybody wants it 


and nobody wants it?”*° 
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Within days of the December 3 news story, Governor Meyner received 
951 letters about the proposed airport with only five supporting it.” He 
would not undermine the Authority, though. The Democratic governor 
appreciated how a new airport would create tens of thousands of jobs. More- 
over, he had close friends on the Authority’s board and the Port Authority 
had paid for some of his overseas business trips including a ten-day trip 
with his wife to Europe and trips to Brazil and Venezuela. In December 
1959, the governor said about the Great Swamp proposal, “It’s the kind of 
thing everyone should study” and “it is much too early for people to make 
snap judgments about this.” 

Although local residents were enraged that the Authority would have to 
knock down about 700 homes and several churches to build the airport, this 
was not a shocking number for the Port Authority.” In 1959, the Authority 
was completing construction of the George Washington Bridge’s lower level, 
a project that required relocating 1,824 families and 109 businesses.“ To build 
the third tube of the Lincoln Tunnel two years earlier, the Authority had relo- 
cated 817 families.“ 

The Authority would soon learn that taking apartments from working- 
class residents was easier than clearing land for an airport near prized 
country estates and upper-middle-class homeowners who were concerned 
about threats to their property values and way of life.” One corporate 
executive living near the proposed airport site said, “If the Port Author- 
ity could have picked an area with more large, expensive estates, I don’t 
know where.’ The Newark Sunday News calculated that within a mile of 
the site sat thirty-five estates owned by well-known residents, including a 
480-acre farm owned by John Jacob Astor III and estates owned by Donald 
C. McGraw, Jr. (the book publisher) and William H. Moore II (the chair of 
Bankers Trust Company.) 

The opponents of the airport had a formidable task because they were try- 
ing to stop a project before numerous laws and regulations had been enacted 
to protect the environment and ensure public participation in a government 
agency’s decision-making process. In the 1960s, the Port Authority was not 
required to hold public hearings or identify the environmental impacts of its 
projects. Likewise, it did not need to worry about extensive federal regula- 
tions relating to endangered species, biodiversity, historic preservation, or 
water quality. The Morris County residents had to sway public opinion and 
ensure that the state legislature and the governor were on their side. While 
Tobin was trying to enhance the mobility of the metropolis, community lead- 
ers living near the Great Swamp were mobilizing the masses. 
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Opposition at the Swamp 


Local elected officials organized a public meeting at a Morris County high 
school on December 18 to discuss the Port Authority’s plans for a jetport.® 
Advertisements for the event asked, “Do We Want a Jetport (Twice the Size 
of Idlewild) in Our Backyard?” More than one thousand people showed up to 
answer with a resounding “No” State legislators promised their constituents 
that they would fight the Port Authority’s proposal in Trenton, but they did 
not minimize the challenge. A state senator declared, “We are going to put 
all our Christmas energies behind the fight,’ and a state assemblyman told 
the crowd that a plan of opposition required time, talent, effort, money, and 
organization.” 

Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., a Republican congressman, promised to take the 
fight to Washington, D.C. The congressman owned 312 acres of land” near 
the Great Swamp and he was a member of one America’s most fabled polit- 
ical dynasties. His family had settled in the area in 1720 and four different 
Frelinghuysens had served as U.S. senators. Frelinghuysen was accustomed 
to working with legislators on both sides of the aisle, and it did not take him 
more than a few weeks to get the entire New Jersey congressional delegation 
to announce its opposition to the new airport.* Frelinghuysen helped estab- 
lish a new nonprofit organization, the Jersey Jetport Site Association (JJSA), 
to oppose the Port Authority’s proposal.” JJSA’s leadership included the influ- 
ential people that the Port Authority’s director of community relations had 
been seeking out for support just a month earlier, such as the president of Bell 
Labs, a retired state Supreme Court justice, the former New Jersey Chamber 
of Commerce president, and the heads of local financial institutions.” 

The Port Authority had a highly paid and talented staff with a wide range 
of expertise. Remarkably, they faced volunteers who could counteract them 
on every front. By the end of December, JJSA had already set up eight com- 
mittees including those focused on finance, public relations, and institutional, 
technical, and conservation issues. The organization quickly raised enough 
funds to hire an energetic full-time paid director, a realtor whose business 
dried up after news of the airport had first leaked.” 

JJSA retained a public relations firm led by two men with extensive 
media and political experience in New Jersey. They told JJSA’s leaders, “The 
Port Authority maintains perhaps the greatest public relations and propa- 
ganda machine in the nation per capita” To counteract the Authority, the 
firm prepared a plan with a three-pronged approach: secure statewide public 
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approval, obtain legislative support, and attack the Port Authority on every 
vulnerable point. Among other ideas, they recommended putting the Author- 
ity on the defensive by demanding a legislative investigation and full access 
to the Authority’s records, establishing liaisons with groups who wanted an 
airport in south Jersey, and setting up a speakers’ bureau. The firm went on to 
prepare news releases, arrange press coverage, and collaborate with the vol- 
unteers on their newsletters, brochures, bumper stickers, and lapel buttons.” 

Both the Port Authority and JJSA sent out representatives to speak with 
community organizations, clubs, elected officials, political party leaders, and 
service groups. Between the middle of December 1959 and the end of January 
1960, Port Authority officials made approximately two dozen presentations 
in northern New Jersey, touting the economic benefits of an airport to the 
region and to the local economy.” The Authority claimed that a major air- 
port not only created jobs for 80,000 people but would also support 680 
restaurants, 90 drug stores, 110 automobile dealers, 440 clothing stores, and 
350 doctors.” Meanwhile, between December and the end of February, a 
JJSA speakers’ bureau signed up 106 volunteers to refute the Port Authority’s 
arguments and make forty presentations.” Volunteers circulated petitions, 
mailed out newsletters, reached out to local organizations, passed out leaf- 
lets, and created fact books comparing the Port Authority’s statements with 
JJSA’s analysis, legal opinions, and technical information.” 

JJSA, working with the local municipalities, hired consultants to study 
the Great Swamp’s physical characteristics, determine whether another 
major airport was really needed, and assess the airport’s social and economic 
impacts.*” To pay its expenses, JJSA raised money in a highly organized 
fashion—soliciting funds by mailing letters to thousands of homes, placing 
posters in stores, distributing leaflets to commuters, and placing articles in 
the local newspapers.” Committees were set up in all the communities near 
the Great Swamp, and they were each assigned fundraising targets.” Volun- 
teers were given materials and scripts they could use to explain JJSSA'’s efforts 
and encourage donations. Within a year, JJSA raised more than $111,000, a 
substantial sum considering that a postage stamp cost only four cents. 

The New Jersey state legislators from the Morris County area (who were 
mostly Republican) put together an effective coalition with Democrats who 
supported building a new airport in the southern part of the state.” Airport 
opponents also tapped into a resentment among many New Jersey legislators 
that the Port Authority was not using its surplus revenues to help the finan- 
cially ailing private railroads provide essential train services. In January 1960, 
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the New Jersey state Senate voted twenty to one on a resolution opposing a 
new major airport in Morris County area, calling it “a nuisance and a public 
health hazard that would decrease residential property values.” The vote in 
the state General Assembly on a similar resolution was unanimous.® Even 
after the votes, the governor was still hesitant to criticize the Port Authority’s 
proposal, though, stating he could not “make a reasoned decision” and “any 
announcement of my feeling at this time would be premature” because the 
Port Authority was still analyzing the Morris County location and the feasi- 
bility of other sites. 

According to a Port Authority commissioner, the board expected that 
the “emotional outburst” would subside over time. He said the Authority 
hoped that a new legislature “may take a different point of view.’ But the 
Port Authority found itself in the unenviable position that few government 
agencies ever encounter—a simultaneous attack by local, state, and federal 
legislatures. 

Brooklyn congressman Emanuel Celler, the chair of the U.S. House Judi- 
ciary Committee, had long been concerned that federal and local officials 
did not have sufficient oversight over the Port Authority. With the encour- 
agement of Frelinghuysen and then the rest of New Jersey’s congressional 
delegation, Celler initiated a federal inquiry into the Port Authority’s oper- 
ations.“ Even though the Judiciary Committee issued subpoenas to Tobin, 
he refused to hand over any materials except for published reports and other 
documents that were typically made available to the public.” At the time, 
transparency was a foreign concept to Port Authority officials. The board met 
behind closed doors and the states had yet to pass laws that would subject 
the Authority to freedom of information laws. In August 1960, the full U.S. 
House of Representatives passed a resolution citing Tobin for contempt of 
Congress (for his “contumacious conduct”), which carried a sentence of up 
to one year in prison.® Although the U.S. Court of Appeals later reversed the 
contempt citation, Celler’s hearings proved embarrassing by exposing costly 
entertainment expenses and favoritism when selecting financial institutions 
and insurance firms.” 

In September 1960, the New Jersey state Senate unanimously voted to pry 
information from the secretive Authority by conducting its own investiga- 
tion.” Tobin was much more conciliatory with state senators, though, whose 
support he needed to move forward with major projects. He arranged facility 
tours and provided them with internal records.” After years of pressure from 
the legislators to provide funding for commuter railroads, he also offered to 
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take over the bankrupt Hudson & Manhattan Railroad as part of the World 
Trade Center project.” 

Port Authority officials had not been prepared to take on Congressman 
Frelinghuysen; nor did they anticipate having to face the opposition of one 
of the nation’s wealthiest men. In the first months of 1960, unbeknownst to 
the Port Authority and JJSA, Marcellus Hartley Dodge led his own efforts to 
protect the Great Swamp. Dodge and his wife (Geraldine Rockefeller Dodge) 
owned not one but two sprawling estates in the area. He was an ardent con- 
servationist who had been a trustee of the North American Wildlife Foun- 
dation, a nonprofit conservation organization.” Dodge had powerful friends 
in Washington, D.C., including U.S. president Dwight Eisenhower, who had 
been a frequent overnight guest at Dodge’s home.” 

To prevent the Port Authority from building its airport, Dodge and like- 
minded conservationists discussed ways to turn the Great Swamp into feder- 
ally protected land. They settled on a plan to purchase land and donate it to 
the North American Wildlife Foundation. The nonprofit organization would 
then transfer it to the federal government to ensure that it was protected 
from development. Contributions to the foundation would not only protect 
the land but they were also tax deductible, an appealing feature at a time 
when the top income tax rate in the United States was 91 percent. 

Dodge pursued his plan quietly for two reasons. First, if word got out, 
land costs might skyrocket. Second, some airport opponents wanted the 
Great Swamp to remain in private hands so that the town could continue 
collecting real estate taxes on the property.” Thanks to Dodge’s financial con- 
tributions and his phone calls to fellow landowners, in September 1960 the 
Wildlife Foundation signed papers that would turn over nearly 1,000 acres of 
land to the U.S. Department of the Interior for use as a wildlife sanctuary.” 
The Port Authority was undeterred, though. After all, both Kennedy Airport 
and Washington's National Airport were located near lands protected for 
wildlife.” 

In the spring of 1961, dueling reports were released. JJSA’s consultants 
concluded that an airport would not be needed for another quarter-century, 
and they identified numerous negative impacts associated with the Great 
Swamp location such as traffic jams, flooding, threats to water supplies, air 
pollution, and noise.” Meanwhile, after evaluating seventeen potential sites, 
the Port Authority reported that the only one close enough to population 
centers with sufficient physically suitable land was the Great Swamp area.” 
When Tobin had first proposed the Great Swamp in 1959, he was working 
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Map 3.1. Map showing the three major airports along with Stewart Airport, Great 
Swamp, and the Pine Barrens. 
(Map by Md. Shahinoor Rahman.) 


toward a “definitive recommendation” that would be submitted to the gover- 
nors and legislatures.*° But his 1961 report treaded more carefully, pointing 
out, “Of course, the Port Authority has no power whatsoever, and therefore 
can have no plans whatsoever, to construct another major airport.”*! 

In June 1961, the state legislature overwhelmingly passed a bill prohibiting 
an airport in the Morris County area, but Governor Meyner vetoed it, argu- 
ing that the Great Swamp was the most logical site for a new airport.” He 
said, “We shall have to deal with the jet age in more realistic terms. We can- 
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not legislate it out of existence.’*? Meyner was the last supporter of a Great 
Swamp airport to live in the governor’s mansion. At the end of 1961, JJSA 
began winding down its work™ because the governor-elect, Richard Hughes, 
opposed the airport.® 


Further Evaluation and Additional Sites 


Throughout the 1960s, the Port Authority continued evaluating alternatives 
to the Great Swamp site including new locations recommended by the two 
governors. But the Authority concluded, again and again, that none of them 
were feasible. Governor Hughes continued to oppose sites “where the com- 
munity would be disrupted by such a development,’ and the Port Authority 
continued to insist that the airport be close enough to Manhattan to attract 
enough passengers.*° 

As soon as JJSA was established in December 1959, Congressman Frel- 
inghuysen began promoting an airport site in southern New Jersey’s Pine 
Barrens region. “The best defense is a good offense,” he said.” South Jersey’s 
elected officials strongly supported the airport because it would spur dra- 
matic increases in economic activity, property values, and population.** Since 
the Pine Barrens were sparsely populated, a 20,000-acre airport could be 
built that would be surrounded by 75,000 acres of rural land acting as a noise 
buffer.” The problem was that the Pine Barrens were located too far from 
New York City. In fact, the airport would have been closer to Philadelphia's 
Liberty Bell than to New York’s Empire State Building. 

The conservationists with the new governor’s support continued their 
efforts to protect the Great Swamp from development. In May 1966, the Great 
Swamp was named a national natural landmark, an important designation but 
not one that would prevent the Port Authority from building an airport. 

Tobin was not accustomed to losing battles. He had withstood challenges 
from Congress on the Port Authority’s autonomy. He had wrestled control of 
the airports from Robert Moses, New York’s ultimate power broker. In 1966, 
he had overcome opposition from New York City’s mayor to begin construct- 
ing the world’s two tallest towers at the World Trade Center. From Tobin’s 
perspective, no amount of wishful thinking could make an unsuitable site 
workable. Building an airport in the Pine Barrens would not serve the people 
and businesses of New York and northern New Jersey; instead, he argued, it 
would be a waste of public funds.” 

The Authority issued yet another report in December 1966. This time, 
the Authority’s planners looked at twenty-three sites. The Authority said that 
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twenty-two of the sites did not meet the criteria for providing “adequate, 
dependable, and essential air service” for northern New Jersey and New 
York. The Authority still deemed the Great Swamp as the best choice, despite 
the fact that the New Jersey governor opposed it and the U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior said he would fight it.” After confirming all its previous conclu- 
sions about the suitability of the Great Swamp and the flaws with all of the 
alternatives, the Port Authority warned that the consequences of the region’s 
“continued inability to provide for its future air transport needs would be an 
economic catastrophe for its people and commerce?” 

In 1968, President Lyndon Johnson ended all the Port Authority’s hopes 
for the Great Swamp when he signed the Great Swamp Wilderness Act. 
The president said, “by establishing a wilderness close to millions of people, 
a departure from the usual concept of wilderness, Congress has seized a 
rare opportunity to provide an island of solitude for those who truly need 
it” The Great Swamp National Wildlife Refuge would eventually protect 
nearly twelve square miles (7,768 acres) of wetlands, streams, and forests 
(fig. 3.2).” 

A few weeks before President Johnson signed the 1968 legislation, the 
Port Authority’s aviation director, John Wiley, told a congressional panel that 
the Great Swamp was the best site to serve the region, but if it was unavailable 
then the Port Authority could purchase and expand the small family-owned 
Solberg Airport in New Jersey’s Hunterdon County.” It was now, according 
to the Port Authority the “only remaining practicable site for construction of 
the urgently needed new facility’°° The Federal Aviation Administration and 
the airline industry both supported the Port Authority’s efforts to build a new 
major airport in Hunterdon County.” 

The Great Swamp would have been forty-four minutes” from the Lincoln 
Tunnel while the Hunterdon County site would have been an hour and six 
minutes away.” Because of those additional twenty-two minutes, the Port 
Authority had previously ruled it out, concluding that it was too far from the 
“region's traffic generating center and would not attract enough air passen- 
gers.”'™ If Tobin had not so stubbornly insisted on the Great Swamp site and 
pivoted to Hunterdon County earlier, he would have faced less resistance and 
might have succeeded in building the region’s fourth major airport. Instead, 
the events of 1961 repeated themselves in 1969. 

During the 1961 gubernatorial campaign, Richard Hughes had prom- 
ised to oppose the Great Swamp Airport and he kept his word after he was 
elected. In 1969, a new airport was still a prominent campaign issue and the 
Republican candidate, William Cahill, made his position clear: “New Jersey 
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Fig. 3.2. The Great Swamp National Wildlife Refuge 
(Photograph by Jesper Rautell Balle, March 2008. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY 3.0.) 


doesn’t need another jetport. New Jersey doesn’t want another jetport?” A 
week after Cahill was elected, Tobin announced that the Port Authority was 
abandoning its hopes of building a new airport in Hunterdon County.’” 

Ina 1969 speech to the New York Chamber of Commerce, Tobin lamented 
the region’s inability to build another airport. He said, “The concern which 
people have about putting an airport in their community is understandable’ 
He continued to argue that noise impacts would be minimal, and that air 
and water pollution would not be a problem at a properly located airport. 
Tobin warned, “In a region such as ours, nothing gets built without putting 
it some place where some people don't want it. But millions of our people 
need that airport and the jobs and the business that it will support. So far, the 
problem of locating a fourth airport has been answered by not putting it any- 
where. Such a course—such a default—must inevitably lead to an economic 
catastrophe for all of the people of Northern New Jersey and New York?! 
Tobin had thrown in the towel and the Authority would not seriously con- 
sider creating a fourth major airport for the next three decades.'™ 
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Catastrophe Averted 


When the Port Authority recommended building an airport in the Great 
Swamp, Authority officials claimed, “It will be utterly impossible for the 
existing major airports to handle the air traffic of 1975, even if technologi- 
cal improvements should result in some increase in capacity.’ Despite the 
Port Authority’s repeated warnings in the 1960s, the region’s failure to build 
a fourth major airport did not lead to an economic catastrophe. Instead the 
aviation industry adopted new technologies and the Port Authority reluc- 
tantly agreed to use its airports more efficiently. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, aviation officials estimated future airport capacity 
by calculating the number of planes that could take off and land during an 
airport’s peak hour under inclement weather conditions. Claims about future 
capacity were predicated on numerous assumptions about how many planes 
would use the airports, the number of passengers in each plane, and future 
technologies. 

The most basic assumption was the number of passengers taking off 
and landing. In 1959, the Port Authority estimated the number of passen- 
gers would more than triple from less than fourteen million in 1958 to more 
than forty-five million in 1975.’ Considering the difficulty of their task, the 
estimates prepared by the aviation officials were fairly close—the number of 
passengers at its three airports increased to thirty-nine million in 1975. The 
airports could accommodate many more passengers than expected, though, 
because newer airplanes carried more passengers than older ones. In the 
19508, the widely used Douglas DC-6 carried up to 89 passengers. In the early 
1960s, the first jets flying from New York could carry up to 179 passengers. 
In 1968, Boeing introduced its 747 airplane, the world’s first jumbo jet, which 
could accommodate 374. passengers. 

Since only one plane can be on a runway at any one time to avoid colli- 
sions, the Port Authority desperately wanted to add more runways to accom- 
modate more planes. In 1959, the three major airports had a total of eight 
runways. By 1975, the airports had only added one more (at Newark Air- 
port in 1970). Nevertheless, the airports were able to increase capacity by 
upgrading their existing runways. They also added and upgraded taxiways 
that helped clear the runways faster, allowing more planes to land during 
peak periods. Moreover, new air traffic control systems at the airports and 
navigational systems on airplanes increased the number of planes that could 
operate safely during inclement weather conditions. 
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Although the Great Swamp set off intense opposition, few people in the 
region questioned the need for another major airport. The general public, the 
media, and business leaders all expected airplane travel to continue growing. 
They did not realize, however, that the Port Authority could easily improve 
the efficiency of its airports to accommodate more passengers. In the late 
1950s and early 1960s, when Authority officials publicly discussed the future 
number of takeoffs and landings, they rarely mentioned how most of the 
growth was associated with “general aviation” rather than scheduled com- 
mercial flights. General aviation refers to corporate planes, charter flights, 
and air taxis that accommodate mostly business and wealthier fliers. For 
example, a Madison Avenue advertising executive could fly on a chartered 
plane from LaGuardia Airport to Procter and Gamble’s headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. Likewise, a vacationing couple could take an air taxi from a local 
airport near their Connecticut home to Kennedy Airport and then board a 
commercial flight to Paris. 

From Tobin's perspective, the region’s economy relied upon accommo- 
dating small planes even during the most congested times of the day. A sur- 
vey in August 1966 found that these general aviation planes constituted more 
than half of the planes using LaGuardia Airport between 5:00 pm and 8:00 
p.m., even though they only carried about 5 percent of the passengers. The 
Port Authority’s position was the equivalent of claiming that the bus terminal 
was at capacity because limousines were parking at half the bus gates. 

The gross inefficiency of the airports was not only the Port Authority’s 
fault. Until the late 1970s, the federal government set all routes and fares. 
Airlines could schedule their flights for any time of the day, once their routes 
were approved. Since every airline charged the same fares, one of the ways 
they differentiated themselves was by offering more flights during peak peri- 
ods. That might have been good for an individual airline, but it exacerbated 
delays at the Authority’s airports during peak periods. Since fares were the 
same no matter the time of day, passengers had little incentive to fly at off- 
peak times.” 

The airlines had a vested interest in reducing the number of small planes 
because their commercial jets would then be subject to fewer delays, and 
they could avoid building expensive new facilities at a fourth airport. In 1965, 
a coalition of ten major airlines prepared a report indicating a new airport 
would not be needed until 1980 at the earliest, if half of the small business and 
private planes were diverted to other airports including the Port Authority’s 
Teterboro Airport in New Jersey."° The Authority challenged the airlines’ 
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analysis, though, claiming that only 15 percent of the private planes flying at 
the three airports were “relocatable” and referred to the coalition’s technical 
study as “specious, unrealistic and unworkable?! 

According to federal regulations, the Authority was not supposed to give 
large planes carrying hundreds of people higher priority than an air taxi with 
two passengers." The Port Authority did have an important tool to shift 
general aviation to other airports, but it chose not to use it until 1968. That 
summer, with flight delays causing a public uproar, the Port Authority raised 
the minimum landing and takeoff fees it charged airlines from $5 to $25. As 
a result, general aviation usage declined by approximately 40 percent and 
half as many planes were subject to lengthy delays." The Port Authority also 
began upgrading its general aviation facilities at Teterboro Airport and pre- 
cluded the airport’s use for any scheduled commercial airline flights." 

The Port Authority issued reports about a fourth major airport in 1959, 
1961, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968, and 1969. Every one of the reports had 
the same flaw—claiming that a new airport was needed without providing 
the public and elected officials with any understanding of the fundamental 
problems with the existing aviation system and how it could be made more 
efficient. In the 1960s, Tobin repeatedly tried to use media stories about air- 
port delays to press his case for a fourth airport, rather than advocate for 
reforming the aviation system." He certainly knew how to lobby for systemic 
changes. Tobin had been promoted to executive director because he had suc- 
cessfully created a national coalition in the 1930s to preserve the tax-exempt 
status of governmental bonds. In the 1940s, he created a national alliance 
of airports to share information and break the monopoly power of the air- 
lines.''° Thanks to Tobin's relentless pressure in the 1950s, aircraft manufac- 
turers redesigned their jets to minimize noise impacts.'”” 

In 1959, the Port Authority thought it could continue expanding its facil- 
ities to accommodate everyone who wanted to fly during peak periods. But 
New York could never build enough airports to accommodate every corpo- 
rate executive. Tobin’s vision for airports in the 1960s was similar to his plans 
relating to ground transportation. Under his leadership, the Port Authority 
encouraged the construction of new highways to accommodate as many cars 
as possible, despite the environmental and social costs of knocking down 
homes, plowing through neighborhoods, and exacerbating suburban sprawl. 
The Authority resisted efforts to develop an integrated regional transporta- 
tion policy, one that considered how to use its resources in a manner that 
would more efficiently move people and goods via roads, rails, and air. 
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Tobin's successors at the Port Authority understood that it was impossi- 
ble to accommodate every airline passenger who wanted to land at Kennedy 
at 6:00 PM just as it could not build enough crossings for every car owner 
who wanted to drive into Manhattan at 9:00 AM. Port Authority’s subse- 
quent leaders have also not been as independent, ambitious, and stubborn as 
Tobin, who served as executive director from 1942 to 1972. 


An Opportunity in Orange County 


In the 1960s, with New Jersey balking at the Great Swamp Plan, New York 
governor Nelson Rockefeller pressured the Port Authority to build a fourth 
airport on onion farms in Orange County. Tobin repeatedly rebuffed the 
governor, however, because he considered a site eighty-seven minutes from 
the Lincoln Tunnel too remote.'!® Rockefeller decided that the state would 
proceed without the Port Authority though when U.S. defense department 
officials determined in 1969 that they no longer needed Stewart Air Force 
Base in Orange County. The governor had ambitious plans to turn the airport 
into the region’s fourth major airport along with a high-speed line connecting 
the airport with midtown Manhattan.! In 1971, the 2,500-acre airport was 
turned over to New York’s Metropolitan Transportation Authority (MTA) 
and Rockefeller obtained legislative support to purchase an additional 8,000 
acres to accommodate new facilities and serve as a buffer to minimize noise 
for the airport’s neighbors.” 

Unlike the reaction the Authority faced in northern New Jersey, most of 
the residents living near Stewart Airport supported its expansion.’”! Orange 
County was located well beyond New York City’s suburban communities, 
and it was not dotted with the country estates of millionaires. The county’s 
population density was only 273 persons per square mile, compared to more 
than 18,000 in Queens County (where LaGuardia and Kennedy were located) 
and more than 7,000 in Essex County (home to Newark Airport). 

Port Authority officials had been wrong in the early 1960s when they said 
the metropolitan area needed a new airport by 1975. However, they were cor- 
rect about Orange County’s suitability for a major airport. The MTA con- 
sistently lost money on Stewart Airport, and it was unable to attract regular 
passenger service or afford the planned train connection.’ In 1982, Gov- 
ernor Hugh Carey transferred control of the airport to New York State's 
Department of Transportation. Although he hoped that his transportation 
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department leaders could do a better job attracting more airline service, that 
did not prove to be the case.’ 

After George Pataki was sworn in as New York’s governor in 1995, the 
Republican governor set up a commission to study the privatization of state 
facilities.’°* Pataki was convinced that private firms could operate services 
more efficiently than the public sector.” In 2000, New York became the first 
state to privatize a publicly owned commercial airport when it leased Stew- 
art Airport to the National Express Group for ninety-nine years. State and 
local officials expected the transportation firm to improve air travel services, 
attract new businesses, and increase the local tax base.” National Express 
was optimistic that it could attract more passengers to Stewart Airport 
because its nearby highways were rarely congested, and airport parking was 
inexpensive and a short walk to the terminal. 

After National Express took over Stewart Airport, Bill DeCota, the Port 
Authority’s aviation director, referred to the airport’s challenge as a chicken 
and egg dilemma.’”’ Passengers were not using Stewart Airport because it 
had minimal airline service, while the airlines were not providing much ser- 
vice because the airport did not attract enough passengers. Airline customers 
preferred airports with frequent flights to the same destination in case their 
flight was canceled or delayed. Since Stewart Airport had few passengers, air- 
lines were hesitant to schedule numerous flights because that would require 
them to lease more planes, build larger facilities, and hire additional staff. 
Likewise, attracting air cargo service to Stewart was problematic because 
most shippers wanted to be located near the three major airports where they 
could ship goods in the bellies of commercial aircraft." 

Stewart Airport failed to grow despite the capacity constraints at the Port 
Authority’s airports. In 2005, nearly one hundred million’” passengers used 
the Port Authority’s three major airports, a remarkable number considering 
they accommodated fewer than fourteen million in 1958. However, the three 
airports had trouble accommodating all these passengers, which is why they 
consistently held the dubious distinction of having among the nation’s worst 
on-time performance (fig. 3.3). The number of reported flight delays did not 
reveal the full extent of the congestion-related problem. Longer flights times 
and more expensive fares placed the New York metropolitan area at a disad- 
vantage with its competitors. Airlines were increasing the time of scheduled 
flights to improve their on-time-performance results, a measurement that 
was widely reported. They were also increasing the scheduled time between 
flights that added to their costs and ultimately to passengers’ costs. The major 
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Fig. 3.3. Planes queued up at Kennedy Airport in 2007. 


(Photograph by Giorgio Montersino, July 2, 2007. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY-SA 2.0.) 


cause of delays at the region’s airports was not enough capacity on the run- 
ways and in the region’s airspace, two problems that were exacerbated by the 
region's frequent inclement weather conditions.” 


Looking for a Fourth Airport, Again 


In 2005, DeCota and other senior Port Authority officials began seriously 
considering creating a fourth regional airport. The New York Times wrote 
that it was not an original idea, “just one that few public officials have dared 
broach for about 30 years”?! The airports were approaching what DeCota 
expected to be their maximum capacity of 130 million annual passengers.! 
The Port Authority’s chair, Tony Coscia, said “you don't need to be a genius 
to realize that air travel is growing at a very fast pace’? 

The Authority's aviation department dreamed of building an airport like 
the one twenty-five miles from downtown Denver that had opened ten year 
earlier. Denver International Airport covered about 34,000 acres (fifty-four 
square miles), more than three times the size of the coveted Great Swamp site. 


It was larger than the island of Manhattan and the City of Newark combined. 
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Building a brand-new airport near New York City had become virtually impos- 
sible, though. An aviation consultant said in 2005, “You can't build a ‘green-field 
airport’ because there is no green field. There is no place within 100 miles of 
New York City where you can buy land for less than a bazillion dollars”! 

That is why the aviation department looked at the possibility of divert- 
ing future growth to an existing airport in New York, New Jersey, and even 
eastern Pennsylvania.'*° One of those potential airports was Stewart Airport 
in Orange County. In 2005, the airport served fewer than 400,000 passen- 
gers, which was less than the airport had ten years earlier under state control. 
Even though National Express received federal and local funds for market- 
ing efforts and financial incentives, the airport was having limited success 
attracting new air services.” 

In 2006, George Pataki’s term as governor was ending and the state attor- 
ney general, Eliot Spitzer, was the frontrunner to succeed him. Spitzer’s trans- 
portation advisor, Lee Sander, heard that National Express Group wanted to 
give up its ninety-nine-year lease on Stewart Airport. Deciding to make a 
match, Sander called up the Port Authority’s aviation director (DeCota) and 
then the board chair (Coscia) and told them about National Express’s plans. 
All three of them were excited about the once-in-a-generation opportunity 
to obtain an airport at a bargain price. Stewart Airport had two runways, and 
its aircraft did not fly close to the planes departing and landing at the Port 
Authority’s airports. DeCota was hopeful that the Port Authority could use 
its resources and know-how to solve the airport’s chicken and egg dilemma.'” 

Sander next reached out to Tim Gilchrist, a New York senior transpor- 
tation official, to gauge the state’s interest in having the Port Authority take 
over Stewart Airport. Gilchrist reported back that Governor Pataki would 
not support it. The privatization of Stewart Airport had been one of the gov- 
ernor’s significant achievements and he would not want to admit that it had 
been a failure.'** Coscia talked to a National Express executive and urged him 
to hold off on selling the airport's lease to another private company. The exec- 
utive told the Port Authority chair, “you'll never get the governor to agree” 
Knowing that he had Spitzer’s support, Coscia responded, “that’s my problem 
not yours.” 

In recent years, as described in chapters 7 and 8, the Port Authority has 
been woefully slow in its ability to secure approvals for some of its projects 
such as replacing the Goethals Bridge and rebuilding the World Trade Cen- 
ter. But in a matter of weeks after Spitzer was elected governor on November 
7, Coscia obtained the support he needed to lease Stewart Airport. 
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On November 16, the Port Authority board authorized a review of the 
legal and financial issues associated with taking over the Stewart Airport 
lease. Tony Shorris, Spitzer’s choice for the Port Authority’s executive direc- 
tor position, was excited about the takeover because Stewart was located in 
one of the fastest-growing parts of the region and had great long-term poten- 
tial. Compared to the other major projects on the Authority’s plate, it would 
not be very expensive. Moreover, Shorris thought that adding the Authority’s 
first major new facility in more than a quarter century would boost employee 
morale’ and revitalize an agency that had been, in his words, “socked in 
the stomach, politically and emotionally” when terrorists destroyed the Port 
Authority’s headquarters along with the entire World Trade Center complex 
five years earlier.“ 

At Governor Spitzer’s request, Shorris made numerous trips to Orange 
County to alleviate any anxieties local officials might have about the Port 
Authority takeover. Spitzer told Shorris, “I don’t want a lot of trouble” Shor- 
ris found that the business community was equally excited about the Port 
Authority’s plans to improve the airport’s facilities and services.’ The area 
around Stewart Airport was economically distressed, or in Coscia’s words, 
“sucking wind’? Port Authority staff worked closely with government offi- 
cials in Orange County, reviewed legal issues, and prepared a plan to upgrade 
the airport’s facilities and attract new airlines.“ The aviation department 
found dealing with local officials a refreshing change. They were not accus- 
tomed to residents, business leaders, and elected officials clamoring for more 
flights at one of its airports. 

Two days after his inauguration, on January 3, Governor Spitzer pro- 
claimed, “we must have the vision to expand Stewart Airport to become the 
fourth major airport in the downstate region and to serve as an economic 
engine for the Hudson Valley” On January 25, the board voted to acquire 
the lease for the operation of Stewart Airport at a cost of $78.5 million,’ 
which was less than the amount it had authorized to build a 1,500-car parking 
garage at Kennedy Airport.” The Port Authority commissioners understood 
the capacity constraints at its airports. A year earlier, they had authorized 
DeCota’s study of regional aviation capacity and Stewart Airport appeared 
to have the potential to accommodate the most passengers.’“* DeCota was 
enthusiastic about taking over the lease and the commissioners trusted his 
industry acumen. 

Since Stewart Airport was located outside the Port Authority’s jurisdic- 
tion that was defined in its original compact, both state legislatures needed to 
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sign off on the Authority’s lease. Coscia did not have to worry about getting 
approval from the New York State legislature because the state had already 
adopted a law—forty years earlier—allowing the governor to designate an 
additional airport the Authority could operate. Now Coscia needed the same 
exact legislation to pass in Trenton. He recruited Congressman Steve Roth- 
man to help him gain support from key New Jersey legislators. Rothman rep- 
resented the residents who lived near Teterboro Airport, and for the past 
five years he had been advocating for greater use of Stewart Airport because 
it could help reduce noise levels near his constituents’ homes. As a member 
of the House appropriations committee, Rothman had even put a provision 
in the federal budget that prevented federal aviation officials from lifting the 
Port Authority’s restrictions on aircraft weight and scheduled passenger ser- 
vice at Teterboro. 

Coscia and Congressman Rothman worked the phones to promote the 
legislation. Convincing New Jersey’s governor and legislators that the region 
needed another airport was relatively easy because virtually every single per- 
son in the New York metropolitan area understood that the airports were 
getting more crowded. Airplane trips had once been associated with glamour 
and excitement, now they conjured up visions of traffic jams, expensive park- 
ing lots, long security lines, and delayed flights. Many New Jersey officials, 
however, were initially skeptical about the Port Authority’s proposal, because 
New York seemed to be getting all the economic benefits of a fourth airport. 
“What's in it for New Jersey,’ they wanted to know. Not many elected officials 
knew about the Great Swamp episode, so Coscia and Rothman had to explain 
that New Jersey residents did not want a large noisy airport near their homes. 
They told the legislators, “We found a place that does” Rothman remembers, 
“It was a political no-brainer. The legislators could do the right thing and 
be heroes. There was no political price to pay for supporting this. We were 
handing them the baton one foot from the finish line. They could do press 
conferences and talk about how they were supporting local communities [by 
reducing noise near Teterboro and Newark] and expanding air travel?! In 
early 2007, legislation sailed through New Jersey’s Assembly and Senate that 
matched New York’s 1967 New York law.” 

Gilchrist (New York’s transportation official) briefed Governor Spitzer 
right before the ceremony commemorating the Port Authority’s takeover of 
Stewart Airport. Gilchrist told the governor, “When I was a young analyst, 
I worked on transferring the airport from the MTA to the DOT [Depart- 
ment of Transportation], then I worked on transferring it from the DOT to 
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National Express, now we are transferring it to the Port Authority. And, I 
promise you that I'll keep on working on it until I get it right?! 


Operating Stewart Airport 


In 2007, Coscia claimed the Authority could do a better job managing Stew- 
art Airport than National Express because “We had the money to invest. We 
had the relationships with the airlines. We could be in it for the long haul. 
We could wait for a return. We could be the patient investor” Patty Clark, 
the Port Authority’s former chief aviation strategy officer, said, “recruiting 
airlines takes years of courting and building relationships. We mentioned 
Stewart Airport at meetings with nearly all the airlines we met with” Staff at 
numerous levels (including the executive director and aviation director) pro- 
moted Stewart with their airline counterparts whenever they had discussions 
about upgrading terminals, providing more parking spaces for airplanes, and 
adding gates at Kennedy, LaGuardia, and Newark.” 

In the first year the Port Authority took over Stewart Airport, it invested 
about $25 million, which was more than National Express’s total investment 
over the seven years it operated the airport. Security was enhanced, four hun- 
dred parking spots added, roadway access improved, seating areas renovated, 
and runways modernized. The Authority also set up an incentive program 
that waived landing fees, security charges, and terminal fees.’ As the Port 
Authority’s aviation director, DeCota had an air service development team 
who studied economic and demographic changes, airline industry trends, 
and airport catchment areas. The team analyzed airline pricing, routing, ser- 
vice frequency, passenger loads, and capacities. They understood the airlines’ 
businesses and opportunities. They knew how to develop financial incentives 
and marketing strategies to retain and attract airline services. 

All that expertise and experience did not help attract much new service, 
though. In 2008, DeCota told the Port Authority commissioners that he 
hoped to attract a low-cost carrier to Stewart. These airlines were price sen- 
sitive and typically served remote airports that charged low fees. Stewart Air- 
port, a no-frills facility where the only dining options were a sandwich shop 
and a café, was a perfect fit for a no-frills airline. DeCota thought Stewart 
could entice more passengers from communities north of New York City as 
well as from Connecticut and northern New Jersey. Residents of these areas 
had taken eleven million flights at the Port Authority’s three major airports in 
the previous year.’ Although Orange County was semirural, the airport was 
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located within an hour’s drive of two million people.® To reach these poten- 
tial customers, the Authority promoted Stewart Airport on nearby billboards 
and local cable TV stations.'*” 

Referring to Stewart Airport’s potential, DeCota told the commissioners, 
“It takes the little spark that lights the kindling that then sets the fire’”!** His 
goal, he said, was to have three million annual passengers by 2015." DeCota 
was overly optimistic. A year earlier, the Port Authority had collaborated 
with federal and New York State transportation officials to forecast future 
demand at Stewart. They had estimated the airport would serve fewer than 
800,000 passengers in 2015.’ In fact, the actual number of passengers using 
the airport in 2015 was 282,000, less than 10 percent of DeCota’s goal.’ Eight 
years after the Port Authority took over Stewart Airport, it handled fewer 
passengers than when the state of New York and National Express operated 
it. Despite the Port Authority’s financial resources and aviation expertise, the 
airport could not catch its spark. 

In 2015, the Port Authority hoped that Edmond Harrison, an entrepre- 
neurial leader, could turn things around. Harrison had helped the Author- 
ity bring retail stores back to the airports after the September 11 terrorist 
attacks. He had also worked in the Port Authority’s port commerce depart- 
ment and was inspired by the way that his boss, Lillian Borrone, enhanced 
the port’s business by collaborating with shipping companies, terminal oper- 
ators, unions, and many other groups that relied upon the ports.’ When 
Harrison was appointed Stewart Airport’s general manager, he asked himself, 
“what would Lillian do?” His answer was to engage Stewart's stakeholders 
and market the airport. Harrison decided that the airport would not thrive 
by focusing only on suburban customers. Instead, he said, “we need to serve 
New York City." 

Marketing Stewart Airport to the millions of people who lived, worked, 
and visited New York City seemed daunting, but he told his staff, “We're not 
selling corn flakes to the world” He focused on twenty-five people—the chief 
executive officers of airlines who might be interested in the airport. Harrison 
started sending letters and updates to the airline executives. After receiving 
one of his letters, Norwegian Airlines sent out a team, unannounced, to tour 
the airport. A few months later, Norwegian decided to offer Stewart Air- 
port’s first-ever scheduled international service with fares between Norway 
and New York as low as $225 roundtrip.’ 

Harrison also convinced a bus operator to provide direct service to and 
from the Port Authority’s Midtown Manhattan bus terminal, based around 
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Norwegian’s schedule. The ninety-minute-long bus ride, like the flights, was 
geared toward budget conscious travelers. In 2017, Stewart Airport grew 
faster than any of the nation’s seven hundred other airports with scheduled 
service, thanks to Norwegian’s flights on Boeing 737 Max jets to Ireland, Nor- 
way, and Scotland.'® That did not mean Stewart was busy, though. A Brit- 
ish travel writer wrote that year, “Stewart International is no bigger than a 
motorway service station. In fact, it’s probably smaller. And most of the time 
it’s deserted” She warned that “a taxi ride is not an option, unless you want to 
pay as much as your airfare ””®6 

Harrison wanted to change the airport’s name since few people outside 
the area knew where it was located. However, Orange County business and 
political leaders had long resisted rebranding the airport because the Stewart 
name honored a prominent local family.’ When the Port Authority was get- 
ting ready to take over the airport in 2007, the Authority’s executive director, 
Tony Shorris, announced at a local economic summit that the Authority had 
no plans to ever change the airport’s name. Orange County’s newspaper, the 
Times Herald-Record, reported, “His audience went wild at the announce- 
ment, causing Shorris to remark that he suddenly knew how it felt to be a 
rock star”!® Undeterred, Harrison persuaded local elected officials and three 
Orange County civic organizations of which he was a board member that an 
airport that included the words “New York” would help attract more airlines, 
passengers, and businesses.’ In 2018, the Port Authority officially changed 
the airport’s name to the New York Stewart International Airport. 

Harrison's entrepreneurial inclinations and the Port Authority's extensive 
aviation resources were not enough to overcome Stewart Airports short- 
comings and unexpected events beyond its control, though. The next year, 
the airport lost its most prominent carrier when Norwegian Air suspended 
service after Boeing grounded its Boeing 737 Max jets following two fatal 
crashes.'”° A few months later, the airport took an even bigger blow when the 
COVID-19 pandemic forced airlines to cut services across the globe. 


The Continuing Constraint 


When taking over Stewart Airport in 2007 and the four airports in the 1940s, 
the Port Authority generated supportive coalitions because of the four fac- 
tors identified in chapter 1 (resources, autonomy, leadership, and internal 
culture). The Authority’s entrepreneurial leaders marshalled their ability 
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to finance improvements and their expertise in the aviation industry. Since 
the organizational culture valued data and analysis, its decisions and strate- 
gies were based upon long-term considerations, including aviation industry 
trends and expected revenue from airlines, airport shops, and parking lots. 
The Authority helped secure its autonomy by developing a popular plan that 
transformed the preferences of elected officials, organized interests, and the 
general public. Business leaders and the media welcomed the Port Authori- 
ty’s participation because of the organization’s reputation and skills. 

The Great Swamp episode revealed the limitation of the Port Authority’s 
autonomy. Although the Port Authority in the 1960s had sufficient resources, 
aggressive and entrepreneurial leadership, and the appropriate culture needed 
to build a new airport, Austin Tobin never created a supportive coalition to 
counter local opposition. Instead Morris County residents outmaneuvered 
the Port Authority. The Port Authority might have been a powerful organi- 
zation, but the governors and legislatures never gave it free reign to bulldoze 
communities and fill in every swamp. 

Although the bistate region has continued to thrive, capacity constraints 
at the Port Authority’s three major airports remain a critical issue because 
the New York metropolitan area’s economy (including its financial, business 
services, and tourism sectors) continues to rely upon frequent air travel to 
and from numerous destinations. Stewart Airport has the potential to sup- 
plement the three major airports, but even if it could attract several million 
annual passengers that would still be only a small percentage of the region’s 
overall air traffic. Although the Port Authority and the airlines have invested 
billions of dollars to build state-of-the-art terminals at Kennedy, LaGuardia, 
and Newark, these improvements have limited effect on accommodating 
more planes and reducing flight delays. 

The three airports have been able to accommodate more passengers in 
recent years because airlines have been swapping out some smaller jets for 
larger ones and flying with a higher percentage of their seats full. Improve- 
ments on the drawing boards will help clear runways faster and allow more 
planes to land during peak periods. 

Although the Port Authority has successfully figured out how to squeeze 
more capacity out of its airports, at some point it will not be able to add 
many more passengers. Inevitably, this will result in some combination of 
higher fares, frustrated passengers, recurring delays, and fewer airline service 
choices—all of which will make New York a less desirable place to live, work, 
and visit. 
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In the same way that Austin Tobin encouraged outside groups to seek the 
Port Authority’s help, the Port Authority has encouraged others to advocate 
for airport capacity expansion projects. For example, the Authority provided 
the bulk of the funding for recent airport studies conducted by the Regional 
Plan Association (RPA), an urban research and advocacy group. Patty Clark, 
the Authority’s former chief aviation strategy officer, said, “The RPA is inde- 
pendent, and we needed a third party to examine all the issues and look at 
all the alternatives. If we had conducted our own study, its recommendations 
would have been seen as self-serving. The RPA has credibility among busi- 
ness leaders, media, and elected officials. It has gravitas.”!”’ 

The RPA warns, “Intercity travel is at the core of an increasingly inter- 
connected and competitive global economy. Without the ability to efficiently 
transport business and leisure travelers and time-sensitive cargo, both domes- 
tic and international business would grind to a halt?!” The RPA reflects the 
Port Authority’s thinking. Improvements, such as new technology to track 
airplanes and service expansion at Stewart Airport, would help accommo- 
date more passengers, but New York and northern New Jersey are only delay- 
ing the inevitable. To maintain a world-class aviation system, one that could 
accommodate more passengers with fewer delays, the Authority needs to 
start planning for additional runways at one of the three major airports. 

Neither the Port Authority nor any government agency is actively pro- 
moting the construction of a new runway, however, because the airports are 
constrained by environmentally sensitive lands, highways, commercial uses, 
parks, and residential areas. Every time the Authority has assessed the possi- 
bility of constructing additional runways, it identifies insurmountable polit- 
ical, financial, and environmental issues such as the need to take land from 
Newark’s marine terminal, encroach into the federally protected Jamaica Bay, 
or move the New Jersey Turnpike. That is why the airports have not added 
any new runways since 1970. 

Building new runways would require approvals from the cities of Newark 
and New York, as well as well as from state and federal officials. Right now, 
elected officials are clamoring for less airplane noise not more flights, while 
the media has ignored the airport’s long-term needs. To build a new runway, 
the Port Authority needs the type of local support it had in Orange County. 
When the Port Authority was ready to take over Stewart Airport, a support- 
ing coalition of public officials, civic groups, and private businesses was in 
place with welcoming arms. Without support from elected officials, regula- 
tory agencies, business leaders, and the public, the Authority cannot mobilize 
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the metropolis on any more major airport capacity expansion projects for the 
foreseeable future. 

As shown in the next chapters, airports are very different than most of the 
Port Authority’s other facilities. New York and New Jersey are usually eager 
for Port Authority investments and the economic development benefits that 
go along with them. Numerous times, when the Port Authority has decided 
to pour investments into one side of the river, conflicts have erupted and 
slowed down the Authority’s efforts. 


CHAPTER 4 


Ports Competing on a Global Scale 


In a typical year, cargo ships including those carrying containers, oil, and 
chemicals transport the equivalent of one and a half tons of goods for every 
person in the world. Since ships carry approximately 90 percent of all world 
trade, the shipowners trade association likes to say, “Without shipping, the 
import/export of affordable food and goods would not be possible—half the 
world would starve and the other half would freeze” This lifeblood of global 
trade launches from and makes landfall at ports, from whence goods make 
their way—through complex and expansive networks of intermodal freight 
systems—from their origin to their ultimate destinations, be they businesses, 
shops, or your front door. Many people do not recognize the importance of 
maritime freight and the infrastructures that support it. In her book Ninety 
Percent of Everything, Rose George marveled at the degree to which the world 
of shipping remains hidden: 


These ships and boxes belong to a business that feeds, clothes, warms, and 
supplies us. They have fueled if not created globalization. They are the reason 
behind your cheap T-shirt and reasonably priced television. But who looks 
behind a television now and sees the ship that brought it? Who cares about 
the men who steered your breakfast cereal through winter storms? How 
ironic that the more ships have grown in size and consequence, the less space 
they take up in our imagination.’ 


Port facilities, often hidden on urban margins, are scattered around the 
New York metropolitan area. The most heavily used docks are tucked away 
on industrial lands in Elizabeth, Newark, and Bayonne in New Jersey. But 
the observant traveler can see shipping containers and the cranes that move 
them from vantages on the New Jersey Turnpike, the Bayonne and Goethals 
Bridges, from rail lines on the Northeast Corridor, and from Newark Airport. 
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Smaller cargo facilities continue to operate in Staten Island and Brooklyn as 
well. Visitors to Manhattan can still see vestiges of Manhattan’s shipping 
infrastructure. The High Line and parks along the East and Hudson rivers 
have sprung from the piers and docksides that fueled the region’s growth 
until the mid-twentieth century and cemented New York’s significance as a 
global city. 

In the same way that consumers are oblivious to the supply chain that fills 
their refrigerators and gas tanks, most residents in the New York region are 
unaware of the port’s economic benefits. In 1946, Howard S. Cullman, then 
chair of the Port Authority, introduced an article about the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization with a similar sentiment: “Most of us accept New 
York Harbor—and New Jersey’s harbor—as something that has always been 
there and is here to stay. Few of us give thought to its far-reaching influence. 
We hardly realize that it is a bulwark of prosperity not only for metropolitan 
New York and New Jersey but for the nation itself”? 

Cullman’s observations are just as true today. The Port of New York and 
New Jersey complex’ is still a vital element of the region’s economy. It is the 
largest port on the East Coast of the United States and the third largest in the 
country (behind the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach in California). The 
Port Authority estimates that 75 percent of ships carrying goods destined to 
the East Coast make the Port of New York and New Jersey their first port call.’ 
Every day, these facilities handle thousands of shipping containers;° a single 
forty-foot shipping container can hold approximately 100,000 bananas, 800 
televisions, or 8,000 boxes of shoes.’ Because they come in standard sizes, 
containers can be moved by cranes very quickly between ships, trains, and 
trucks. As a result, shipping has become so efficient that under normal cir- 
cumstances moving goods via the sea adds little to the cost of products. 

Even if the maritime history of the city is evident all along the water- 
front and active port facilities still operate on New York City’s shores, many 
observers likely perceive these activities as remote or separate from their daily 
lives if they notice them at all. Nevertheless, the port generates considerable 
economic value for the region. The North Jersey Transportation Planning 
Authority and the New York Shipping Association estimate that port activi- 
ties support half a million jobs related to logistics, transport, administration, 
finance, insurance, warehousing, and other functions across New York, New 
Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania.’ The port benefits from a dense and diverse 
economic hinterland, the area from which the port draws its customers and 
those businesses, in turn, benefit from their proximity to the port through 
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shorter connections to supply chains and international customers.’ Seen 
from a broader vantage, ports affect the competitiveness of local and regional 
businesses and, as a result, increase the attractiveness of regions. 

All told, the New York and New Jersey ports generate an impressive 
return on investment considering their facilities only encompass about 3,000 
acres. However, in operationalizing its impact on and connection with the 
region’s economic fortunes, the port is heavily reliant on the transportation 
infrastructure in its surrounding region. The millions of shipping contain- 
ers loaded or offloaded at Port Authority facilities must get to and from the 
docks somehow—by truck or train—adding congestion, noise, and wear and 
tear to the infrastructure and communities through which they travel.’? As 
a result, the port has an important stake in regional infrastructure decisions 
over which it typically has little direct control. Similarly, since the port is a 
significant source of traffic, those entities that make infrastructure decisions 
have a great deal of interest in developments at the port and their broader 
implications for regional mobility. 

This chapter joins the chorus of literature, from Robert Albion’s The Rise 
of New York Port to Steven Erie’s Globalizing L.A.,"' in stating emphatically 
that there is nothing inevitable about a port’s, or a region’s, success. While 
amenable geography and luck may have dictated harbor locations and early 
commercial significance, their continued salience and competitiveness is 
closely linked with that of the economies within which they are embedded 
and the infrastructure upon which they rely. Improvements to port facili- 
ties generate crucial benefits, but those benefits cannot be effectively realized 
if surrounding infrastructure creates bottlenecks that constrain the flow of 
goods—one way in which port capacity can be throttled. 

Port competitiveness, therefore, relies on functioning effectively at 
the nexus of trends in global trade and regional economic mass and the 
transportation and logistics infrastructure that dictate potential flows and 
capacity. This requires long foresight, to identify opportunities for and bar- 
riers to growth, and the capacity to act nimbly to acquire the investment 
necessary to institute improvements in time to retain, or gain, competitive 
advantage. Failure on any of these scores can have dire consequences as 
tales from the New York region’s own port development attest. The decline 
of maritime freight activity on the previously bustling shores of Manhattan 
was primarily due to weak coordination of and investment in port facilities. 
While this development was not a deathblow for the region because the 
Port Authority’s efforts in developing container facilities in New Jersey (see 
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below) kept shipping business in the region; the episode demonstrates the 
steep price of failing to compete. 

As in its other spheres of operation, given the constellation of actors and 
interests involved in port and associated infrastructure development, much 
of the Port Authority’s success in maintaining the competitiveness of its port 
assets has depended on its ability to bring together a broad coalition to sup- 
port its agenda. Port strategic documents list no fewer than fourteen differ- 
ent groups of stakeholders,” none of which can be characterized as having 
homogenous interests. This chapter explores the Port Authority’s relation- 
ship with its port facilities, highlighting how its ambitions rely on coalition- 
building and how this intersects with other regional infrastructure under its 
jurisdiction. It begins by explaining how the Port Authority established con- 
trol over the ports (in much the same way as it took over the airports) and 
then consolidated the competitiveness of its facilities by placing them at the 
forefront of the containerization movement in maritime shipping. The chap- 
ter then turns to how the Port Authority has maintained the competitiveness 
of the ports by effectively capturing freight traffic and engaging in critical 
infrastructure improvements, such as channel deepening, as well as its role in 
catalyzing and developing intermodal transportation infrastructures. Finally, 
it investigates how in the twenty-first century it increasingly relies on supply 
chain coordination and how these relationships are helping to plan for the 
port of the future. As in other chapters, the thread that binds these episodes 
is the Port Authority as master coordinator, the source of entrepreneurial 
vision that required the buy-in and collaboration of a wide variety of actors 
to execute effectively. 


Putting the “Port” in Port Authority 


Today, the Port Authority manages and oversees operations at a network of 
warehouses and intermodal freight infrastructure that process cargo such as 
imported automobiles, dry and liquid bulk, and containers. The ports also 
service cargo ships and provide marine support services. Importantly, while 
the Authority “manages and oversees” operations, it does not own or directly 
control any of these activities. Rather it owns the port lands and leases dock, 
warehousing, and cargo processing space to terminal operators who, in turn, 
have their own arrangements with carriers, logistics, and shipping entities." 
This relationship is particularly important as it highlights the Port Authori- 
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ty’s role in providing land and water access, optimizing land use, and other- 
wise coordinating the activities of what are, for the most part, private actors 
in order to maximize port capacity and efficiency. As this chapter explains, 
sometimes this involves large and expensive infrastructure projects (for 
instance, dredging) and at other times it requires interventions in process 
and practice. Because the Port Authority does not have direct control over 
the private actors that use these facilities, almost everything it does has to 
take a wide variety of interests into consideration and rely on the coopera- 
tion, buy-in, support, and ultimately action of its tenants and other relevant 
links in the supply chain. 

When the Port Authority was first established, it was at an even greater 
disadvantage in exercising its mandate to manage maritime affairs. This sec- 
tion discusses the evolving relationship of the Port Authority as an infra- 
structure agency and its ports. It outlines the story of how it was able to take 
advantage of evolving changes in the shipping industry to seize control of 
and develop the region’s existing port infrastructure into modern facilities 
that now generate annual revenue in excess of $300 million for the agency." 


A Maritime Mandate without Control 


In the exercise of its mandate to develop the “terminal, transportation, and 
other facilities of commerce” of the region, the compact that created the Port 
Authority granted it “full power to purchase, construct, lease and/or operate 
any terminal or transportation facility” in the port district, to make changes 
for its use, and to borrow money secured by bond or mortgage to do it. 
However, the same document strictly forbade it to “impair the interests” of 
local or private property or enterprise, and delegated it no powers to con- 
trol the use of private or city-owned property.”® It was thus established as a 
planning agency with little formal power other than those of “study, analysis, 
persuasion, and petition on the one hand, and. . . acquisition, construction, 
and operation of terminal and transportation facilities [that it acquired or 
built] on the other?” 

As in other areas of its jurisdiction, this governance arrangement created 
significant incentive for the agency to build and acquire assets in order to 
exert more control over critical infrastructure and activities in the region. 
Its ambitions for the ports were no exception. Harmonizing rail links, har- 
bor transport, and lighterage (barging) issues was its initial raison d’étre, 
and the agency continued to try to ease mounting congestion and increase 
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the region’s competitiveness even after its early proposals with the railroads 
failed. What ensued was a protracted campaign by the agency to gain control 
over the area’s international shipping infrastructure, then located primarily 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. Its eventual monopoly over maritime commerce 
was not the product of shrewd acquisitive deal making, as was the case with 
the airports, but of a controversial strategy to develop its own facilities even 
though that meant competing with ports owned by the city of New York. The 
Port Authority succeeded due to a combination of foresight and boldness, the 
resources to act decisively, the agility to seize opportunities, and fortuitous 
timing. The outcome was ultimately for the best, for the region, the mari- 
time industry, and arguably the city as well, since the iconic public parks and 
tourist attractions that now stud the Manhattan waterfront (and have driven 
up real estate values) on repurposed piers rose from the ashes of New York’s 
decimated shipping industry. 


Early Efforts to Tackle the “Port Problem” 


The challenge that the Port Authority was created to address was at once 
easy to articulate and difficult to solve. Most of the marine terminal and 
cargo facilities were east of the Hudson River and most of the rail lines were 
on the west. But railroads were obliged by federal regulations to charge the 
same rates to transport goods across the river to New York City as to the 
western shores in New Jersey. Moving freight to where the major marine 
terminals were, the coasts of Manhattan and Brooklyn, caused congestion, 
added expense (to the carriers), and generated conflict between companies 
and complaints that the fee structure was unfair. At the time of its creation in 
1921, the situation dockside had been described as disgraceful and “costly and 
inefficient beyond all comparison’ To drive the point home, shortly after its 
creation the Port Authority commissioned a short film to explain, in concrete 
terms, why its efforts were so desperately needed. It depicted the journey of a 
weary potato weeping about how long he had been sitting on a train in New 
Jersey before being dumped onto a barge to Manhattan and transferred to a 
truck that crawled through traffic to a West Side merchant and then onto the 
Bronx. The journey from New Jersey to its final destination, a distance of just 
over fifteen miles, took nine and a half hours, the film proclaimed.” There 
were three potential solutions: move the ports to where the rails terminals 
were (i.e., New Jersey), extend the rails to where the ports were, or cooper- 
ate to figure out how to harmonize the whole operation. In 1948, the Port 
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CONGESTION AT FERRY, NEW JERSEY SIDE 


Fig. 4.1. Trucks lined up for the ferry in Hoboken (c. 1918-1919). 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of the Hoboken Historical Museum.) 


Authority moved toward the first option and began what ultimately became 
its (controversial) core strategy to acquire and build port capacity in New 
Jersey in direct competition with New York’s piers. 

The organization started with a more conciliatory approach that sought 
to link up and harmonize port and rail facilities on both sides of the Hudson. 
The Port Authority’s 1921 Comprehensive Plan was an ambitious proposal 
that involved connecting and building new railroad lines near port facilities,” 
establishing cooperative barging arrangements,” constructing cross- Hudson 
rail tunnels, and building massive inland freight terminals” to reduce con- 
gestion along the waterfront. The plan was approved by both states in 1922, 
not without strong opposition from New York City,” but ultimately disinte- 
grated after more than a decade of maneuvering as railroads refused to coop- 
erate and the Authority failed to gain control of key rail lines and real estate.” 
By the time the plan lost momentum, the Port Authority had evolved as an 
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agency and had furthered parts of its mission to mobilize the metropolis 
through the construction of motor vehicle crossings while pursuing (mostly 
unsuccessfully) various Comprehensive Plan infrastructure projects inde- 
pendently during its next decade. While the Authority continued to address 
port congestion, it largely abandoned large-scale, rail-focused solutions by 
the mid-1930s. 

The Authority was not, however, idle on port matters. Through the 1930s, 
it completed some small rail projects, attempted to secure key waterfront 
properties for ferries and passenger ships, built one of Manhattan’s largest 
buildings to consolidate freight, engaged in court cases to protect port com- 
petitiveness,* and pursued some waterway improvements. Initiatives that 
improved the efficiency of barge operations and consolidated rail terminals 
on the Manhattan and Brooklyn piers% demonstrated the Port Authority’s 
tenacity and capacity to extract agreements to coordinate activities from oth- 
erwise recalcitrant railroads. Moreover, the considerable coalition of actors 
that needed to be convinced and brought into these arrangements showcased 
its growing role as a broker of port matters. However effectively many of 
these projects were executed, they were incremental and were mostly over- 
whelmed by increasing freight and passenger traffic. They did not significantly 
improve either the issues of port congestion in New York or challenges with 
the transfer of freight rail in New Jersey. The construction of the motor vehi- 
cle crossings did alleviate some of the concern over rail freight as more goods 
began to move by truck, but this just created more vehicle traffic in Manhat- 
tan on and around its chaotic piers. Two decades later, the Port Authority 
once again invoked the travails of a potato (now “Mrs. Jones’ potato”) from 
origin to destination through a series of terminal and trucking operations to 
demonstrate the need for increased efficiency.” 


The Port Authority Acquires a Port 


Throughout this period the Port Authority had a fine line to tread. It wanted 
to accomplish its goals of harmonizing operations but did not control any 
of the actors involved. In the process of proposing and negotiating it fre- 
quently ran afoul of New York City politics, in which interested parties were 
resistant to outside interference in their port facilities, even if those interven- 
tions might benefit them. Since 1942, the New York ports had been managed 
under the aegis of the New York City Department of Marine and Aviation,” 
and fear of loss of control was a constant impediment to coordinated port 
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development. Tensions became even more pronounced as the Port Authority 
mounted its ultimately successful bid to take over the city’s airports. How- 
ever, in the 1940s, governors from both states began to see the Port Authority 
as a tool to manage issues that were apparently beyond the capacities of local 
authorities. In 1944, the state of New York transferred ownership of the dete- 
riorating Gowanus Grain Terminal in Brooklyn, giving the Port Authority its 
first marine freight property. 

The beginning of Austin Tobin’s three-decade reign as executive direc- 
tor in 1942 marked a period of intense entrepreneurial and portfolio expan- 
sion activities. While the airports and other infrastructure projects typically 
received more attention in this period, the ports were no exception. By 
the end of his tenure, the intensely fragmented ports, characterized by the 
“imaginary dividing line”? between the states, were united, modernized, and 
prospering. 

Ironically, this process began (as discussed in the previous chapter) with 
an airport. In 1945, on the advice of its Central Planning Board, the city of 
Newark requested that the Port Authority study the problems of and come 
up with a proposal to improve the municipally owned Newark Airport and 
Port Newark marine terminal. Both the airport and the seaport were burdens 
on the city’s finances and risked falling into disrepair. A report by the city’s 
consulting engineers had concluded that “since the location and the traffic 
of both the seaport and the airport are so completely integrated with the 
remainder of the New York metropolitan area, it is unwise for Newark to 
attempt to further the development of these facilities by itself. Their greatest 
usefulness and the maximum volume of traffic to be expected will be attained 
only through their coordination with other facilities in the New York metro- 
politan area” For Newark, fiscal necessity and the spirit of regionalism coin- 
cided, and the city and Port Authority reached a deal to transfer ownership 
and responsibility for the facilities and to begin extensive modernization and 
expansion initiatives in 1948. 

Although the city of New York had long maintained a competing view, 
business groups and civic organizations also pushed it to consider a regional 
approach to New York’s airports and seaports.” Facing financial constraints 
of his own and a growing need to accelerate waterfront improvements, in 
October of 1947, Mayor William O’Dwyer requested that the Port Author- 
ity survey the municipally owned piers and waterfront facilities.” The pro- 
posal that the Authority presented in 1948 to the city for leasing, financing, 
construction, rehabilitation, and operation of its port assets was ultimately 
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rejected. The reasons were political and convoluted, hinging on factors such 
as lease rates and the lure of a competing proposal; but the main problem 
was that the city did not want to relinquish control over its marine terminals. 
While it is likely that the sting of losing the airports fueled some resentment 
toward the Authority, the reality was that industry and local political blocs 
associated with pier ownership and labor groups had strong incentives for 
the retention of local control and were successful at doing so even as the Port 
Authority proposed alternative plans over the next several years. 

The fact that both New York City and Newark had turned to the Port 
Authority to consult on their port problems was not insignificant. The 
Authority’s perceived expertise and financial capability was central to these 
decisions as well as continued confidence (if not always full support) in the 
benefit of a regional approach. While it did not operate any port terminals, as 
we have described above, the Port Authority had been deeply involved in port 
affairs from logistics management and legal initiatives to channel improve- 
ments. Through these actions, it had developed a reputation for excellence 
and disposed a professional staff capable of undertaking complex studies of 
the regional context. The city of Newark’s consulting engineers concluded 
that the Port Authority was in a better position to operate Newark’s airport 
and seaport given the Authority’s resources and transportation experience.” 
The planners wrote: 


If a new local port commission were created, it would take many years to 
create a staff of equal competence and experience and the overhead expense 
would amount to a substantial sum annually. The Port of New York Author- 
ity, at present, has very large financial resources because of its exceptionally 
fine credit rating and issues bonds at very low interest rates. . . . It would 
be illogical to create a new metropolitan or state agency for this would be a 
duplication of the functions of the Port Authority.** 


And so, the many years of patiently coordinating and brokering port 
affairs on behalf of the two states and their cities had paid off. Officials on 
both sides of the Hudson considered the Port Authority a legitimate and 
capable steward for their expensive and burdensome infrastructure and sub- 
scribed at least in principle to the idea that these were assets of regional sig- 
nificance. As a result, as the 1950s dawned, the Port Authority had managed 
to establish itself in the port development business, if only on the Newark 
side of the harbor, and was poised to expand its influence as a port operator. 
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It was also, however, in the complex position of developing and operating 
terminals in direct competition with New York City. It took another twenty 
years to fully gain control of marine freight facilities in the region. As with 
many of the Authority’s triumphs in this period, much came down to Tobin’s 
ability to leverage the Port Authority’s financial resources and know-how to 
underpin his entrepreneurial agenda. However, when it came to the ports, his 
mission to establish domination over New York’s facilities was helped enor- 
mously by the coming revolution in transglobal shipping: containerization. 
Here, as with many other cases, the Port Authority effectively recognized and 
was able to seize opportunities to further its agenda and mobilize the region. 


The Box That Killed Manhattan’s Ports 


While the decline of New York City’s ports could be said to have many causes, 
the ascent of the shipping container was the most decisive one. Until contain- 
erization, shipping largely relied on a breakbulk model. Goods were loaded 
and stowed and then unloaded by manual labor according to weight, size, and 
shape, characteristics of the freight (perishable or durable), and the config- 
uration of the ship.” In this context, shipping was an urban industry where 
manufacturers and merchants clustered close to the docks, which were their 
primary sources of supply and trade, as did the people who worked in and 
relied on those industries. Figures 4.2 and 4.3 give a sense of the bustle and 
chaos of this era of shipping. In its heyday, the island of Manhattan” bristled 
on all sides with busy piers, and its shape and geography permitted, at least 
for much of its operation, certain advantages of density and operational effi- 
ciency. For a while the southern tip of Manhattan was one of the most signif- 
icant economic and physical gateways in the world. 

Containerization changed everything. The shipping container, so familiar 
and ubiquitous to us today, was a revolution in its time. First introduced in 
Port Newark in 1956, “the box” permitted a different mode of shipping that 
drastically reduced costs and accelerated the flow of goods enabling a ship- 
ment to be transferred from ship to truck, train, or storage in a single secure 
and trackable container. Mark Levinson’s account of the rise and significance 
of container shipping in The Box covers the origins and transformative effect 
of this innovation in great and enjoyable detail, some of which we summarize 
in this section. However, the most fundamental fact of container shipping is 
that it requires space. The configuration of piers, storage, and transportation 
infrastructure needed to be completely reimagined to accommodate this new 
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Fig. 4.2. Unloading freight on a Manhattan pier in 1910. 


(Photograph by the New York City Dept. of Docks and Ferries, reprinted by permission 
from the Ports & Terminals Collection, New York City Municipal Archives.) 


mode of shipping. Docks in dense, residential, and spatially constrained urban 
areas could no longer effectively serve. Even if New York had the resources, 
expertise, and political will, it would have been difficult for the city to create 
the space required to support a modern shipping industry. As it happened, it 
had none of those things anyway and many more problems besides—a set of 
contexts that could have spelled doom for the metropolitan area’s economy 
and competitiveness had the Port Authority not developed its New Jersey 
assets (which had ample space, at the time) with containerization in mind. 
By the early 1950s, the Port Authority was in the process of redevelop- 
ing the Port Newark terminal facilities while New York City had elected to 
maintain local control of theirs. Over the next twenty years, the develop- 
ment strategies of these two actors diverged significantly. New York City 
continued to rebuff Port Authority proposals to redevelop its piers and ulti- 
mately adopted a municipally led program of port modernization. The Port 
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Fig. 4.3. Manhattan’s Banana Docks in 1906. 


(Photograph reproduced courtesy of the Detroit Publishing Company photograph collec- 
tion, Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division.) 


Authority spent more than $11 million on improvements to the Port Newark 
facilities, channel dredging, and transportation links, and created an internal 
office for port promotion activities. The Authority’s efforts paid off as more 
steamship lines were attracted by ongoing investments, including Waterman 
Steamship Company for whom the Port Authority designed and built a large 
new terminal. Waterman moved from Brooklyn to the new facilities, the larg- 
est of any company to do so to that point. Port Newark was a competitive 
force. But it still was not large enough for the Port Authority’s ambition. 

In 1953, the Authority leased terminal space on the Newark waterfront 
to a trucking company—McLean Trucking. This was an unusual move at 
the time, but the port facilities provided space for truck loading and turning 
operations close to where cargo was being discharged as well as access to rail. 
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Fig. 4.4. Crane placing containers on the 1956 maiden voyage of the Ideal X in Port 


Newark, New Jersey. 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


What soon became apparent was that McLean had bigger ideas than just 
trucking freight off docks. In fact, it was designing the first container ship and 
planned to use Port Newark as one of its first staging areas. On April 26, 1956, 
the first container ship, the Ideal X, sailed from Port Newark to Houston (fig. 
4.4). The Port Authority reported this development with modest fanfare, not- 
ing it its 1956 annual report that “the new shipping method, inaugurated... 
at the Waterman wharf, has proved so successful that the line has already put 
two additional ships into operation, bringing the total number of container 
ships to four”? 

Even before the Ideal X sailed, the Port Authority was developing a vision 
for how containerization might change marine shipping. In 1955, it purchased 
450 acres of tidal marsh property in Elizabeth, New Jersey, to develop addi- 
tional port facilities. By this point, the fate of New York’s ports was essentially 
sealed. Levinson notes that New York City’s planned port upgrades were 
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state of the art for 1950. Meanwhile, what the Port Authority and McLean 
had planned for Port Newark and Port Elizabeth were laying the founda- 
tions for the future. Even if New York City had understood the significance 
of McLean’s experiments in New Jersey, the city’s disadvantages were nearly 
insurmountable. 

The city, however, continued to plan and spend to support the falter- 
ing industry and its politically important labor force. After purchasing Port 
Elizabeth, the Port Authority largely ceased its attempts to acquire the New 
York City piers, turning its attention instead to serving the growing demand 
for container shipping. It did acquire piers on the Brooklyn waterfront but 
understood that even these larger areas would never have the space to sup- 
port large scale container shipping.” Over the next decade, the Port Author- 
ity was relentless in expanding and upgrading its New Jersey port facilities 
and captured the overwhelming majority of shipping in the area, now trading 
largely in containers. The world’s first dedicated container terminal opened 
in Port Elizabeth in 1962. By the 1970s the Port Authority presided over the 
largest container terminal in the world.” 

A 1972 New York Times article reflecting on the impact of ten years of con- 
tainer shipping lamented, “Manhattan, once the hub of the port’s commerce 
does not fare too well in the modern scheme. . . . Prospects for attracting new 
maritime business to the Manhattan waterfront appear dim because of lack 
of land and the kind of super highway system that enables the Elizabeth piers 
to handle up to 15,000 trucks a day?“ By the middle of the decade, New York’s 
marine terminals were “largely a memory.’ Some port activities limped 
along under municipal control, but the city no longer developed its facilities. 
What remains of the legacy of New York City’s proud shipping heritage are 
a handful of still-active Port Authority controlled properties in Brooklyn and 
Staten Island, and a passenger terminal on the west side of Manhattan. Most 
piers and terminals have fallen into disrepair or been demolished. However, 
the waterfront land and facilities in good repair have been turned into pleas- 
ing parks (such as the four-mile-long Hudson River Park and the Little Island 
park in figure 4.5) and other recreational venues such as the Chelsea Piers 
sports complex. 

There is little doubt that transforming Manhattan's waterfront from 
industrial to recreational uses has been a boon for the city’s residents and 
tourists. But the transition was painful and resulted in a significant economic 
shift away from logistics and manufacturing through the 1970s. At the same 
time, the Port Authority effectively consolidated its grip on shipping infra- 
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Fig. 4.5. Little Island, a park along the Hudson River, replaced an old Manhattan pier. 


(Photograph by Jim Henderson, May 21, 2021. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY-SA 4.0.) 


structure and rode the wave of containerization to maintain its position of 
East Coast shipping supremacy. However, being at the forefront of the con- 
tainer shipping revolution did not guarantee that it would remain there. The 
following decades showed how crucial it was to maintain vision, focus, and 
drive innovations in port development to maintain competitiveness. 


Maintaining Competitiveness 


The ports of New York and New Jersey obey different logics from other Port 
Authority infrastructure assets. Bridges and tunnels, for instance, are fixed 
assets that require maintenance and improvement but whose relevance and 
revenue streams are virtually guaranteed as long as people and goods have 
a reason to cross them. Airports serve vast local and regional markets and 
within their catchment areas do not typically compete with similar facilities 
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in neighboring regions. In fact, New Yorkers have long complained of con- 
ditions at major airports, but that has not significantly dampened air travel 
demand. By contrast, because of the variety of alternative routes and forms of 
inland transportation, ports on the same continent compete to handle cargo 
from around the world. This competition has been particularly fierce on the 
Eastern Seaboard, where there are several other credible contenders for pri- 
macy. While the Port Authority had an advantage in the early days of con- 
tainerization its dominance was not assured, and the Authority has had to be 
aggressive in planning for the future and responding to, and staying on top of, 
shifting trade and shipping patterns. 

The competitiveness of modern ports hinges on a complex and multidi- 
mensional array of factors, many of which highlight the degree to which ports 
must be keenly attuned to global as well as local and regional contexts. As the 
Port Authority and its port infrastructure faced the evolution of container 
shipping, it struggled with challenges on multiple fronts as costs escalated 
and competition increased, while at the same time physical infrastructure 
and navigation (or shipping) channels required additional development and 
investment. 

This section explores these challenges and the Port Authority’s responses 
through the 1980s and 1990s. It also highlights how important broad vision is 
to maintaining market share, not only in understanding the evolving needs of 
the industry and enacting (comparatively) nimble capital programs, but also 
understanding the port’s role in shifting global markets and ensuring that it is 
as optimally positioned in trade networks as possible. The port’s future is also 
tied to continuous improvements in the efficiency of goods moving through 
the port facilities and along the rail and road network it relies upon. We show 
how the Port Authority sometimes quietly, sometimes loudly, laid important 
foundations for port competitiveness into the twenty-first century. Each case 
highlights how important building coalitions and partnerships, within the 
region and beyond, was for achieving its agenda. 


Responding to Shifting Trade and Rising Competition 


The Port Authority’s greatest challenge is maintaining competitiveness in 
an increasingly crowded and sophisticated market—a struggle that became 
particularly acute by the 1980s. As trade from Asian markets increased and 
then exploded, Los Angeles supplanted New York’s long-held position as the 
nation’s busiest port. Geographical location and nautical accessibility put 
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New York ports at a disadvantage as ships brought Asian cargo to West Coast 
gateways (such as Los Angeles and Long Beach) where containers were trans- 
ferred by rail to the rest of the country. The containers traveled on routes 
known as “land bridge” routes because the trains bridged the continent by 
land. The innovation of double stacking containers on trains headed inland 
further reduced the costs of moving goods from California.” 

The economic downturns in the 1970s had also shaken New York’s econ- 
omy and the Port Authority was acutely aware of the precarity of the port’s, 
and the region's, position, noting in 1984, “Our port faces tough new compet- 
itive pressures at a time when a few ports are likely to emerge as pivotal cargo 
centers and other ports may lose a significant amount of shipping. The Port 
Authority is taking steps to protect the competitive position of the port?” At 
the time, costs of shipping in and out of the New York ports were quite high 
and inefficient operations constrained capacity and impeded growth. 

In response, the Port Authority engaged in traditional activities such as 
ensuring that shipping channels could accommodate evolving larger ships 
and promoting port activities through its world trade department. However, 
the work that the port department did during the 1980s and 1990s to mit- 
igate geographical and nautical accessibility disadvantages vis-a-vis Asian 
trade was instrumental in maintaining its competitiveness and status as the 
shipping giant on the East Coast. While the threat to the port and the region 
may seem relatively benign in hindsight, the cost of failing to maintain mar- 
ket share could have had extreme consequences, as a 1992 newspaper article 
recognized: 


In a trend that threatens to push the New York metropolitan region’s mari- 
time industry further onto the sidelines of international trade, half or more 
of the imports destined for the East Coast arrive not on the great merchant 
fleets that once crowded the docks of New York and New Jersey, but stacked 
two deep on high-tech railroad flat cars, hauled by trains often a mile in 
length that dash in from the West Coast in three days. . . . It is a trend, experts 
say, that rivals the impact of the development of containerized cargo three 
decades ago, which eliminated the jobs of thousands of longshoremen by 
ending the need for the handling of cargo by people. . . . The land bridge 
means that millions of tons of products are arriving annually into the region 
without ever crossing a Port Authority pier, without providing work for the 
cargo handlers and without paying for taxes, insurance and dockside ware- 
housing that creates much of the port’s wealth.“ 
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Fig. 4.6. Trade routes for shipping between Asia and New York via the Panama 
Canal and the Suez Canal. 


The port director at the time, Lillian Borrone, stated that “as this land- 
bridging evolved and took hold, we began to understand that we were faced 
with a different and new reality. ... We are not going to change the basic 
nature of that reality” While New York’s location relative to Asia was 
immutable, its location relative to trade routes was not. The answer to this 
threat involved remaking world trade routes to bring Asia closer to New 
York. No small feat. Borrone“ reflected that one of her first challenges was to 
understand the magnitude of the problem. In the late 1980s, the Port Author- 
ity board approved studies into where cargo was going and how it was being 
directed. These studies suggested that if trade from Japan and Korea shifted 
to Southeast Asian countries (e.g., Singapore, Vietnam, Thailand), then ship- 
ping goods through the Suez Canal directly to the East Coast would be com- 
petitive with the land bridge route (fig. 4.6). Borrone recalled that consultants 
“looked at every single carrier that could provide service through the Suez 
[Canal] and figured out what that route would have to look like and what 
would be required to sell it to carriers?” 

Armed with a data-driven sales plan, Borrone and her team toured Asia 
to find carriers willing to try the new route, first securing Neptune Orient 
Lines (a Singapore-based shipping company) in 1991. Neptune brought in 
Asian goods to the United States by sailing through the Suez Canal to the 
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Mediterranean Sea and then across the Atlantic Ocean. With more man- 
ufacturing moving to Southeast Asia, Singapore became the world’s busiest 
port and the all-water route through the Suez Canal to the New York area 
saved at least three days of transport time over the Pacific route.” By the late 
19908, seven carriers were using the Suez Canal route and the Port Authority 
had entered into a marketing alliance with the Egyptian Suez Canal Authority 
to publicize its success. 

While the total contribution of Southeast Asian trade was initially rela- 
tively small compared to the port’s total volume, it had significant long-term 
impacts” and important symbolic value. Inaugurating this new trade route 
was a meaningful signal of the Port Authority’s intention to aggressively pur- 
sue new business on behalf of and in partnership with its terminal operators. 
These marketing efforts were also combined with equally aggressive initia- 
tives to reduce costs, which were among the highest in the world at the time. 
Borrone worked closely with terminal operators, labor organizations, ship- 
pers, logistics firms, and others to identify points of weakness, extract addi- 
tional operational efficiency, increase reliability, and exploit opportunities 
for port improvements beyond capital plans. These collaborative initiatives 
collectively helped to increase port competitiveness through the end of the 
twentieth century and laid strong foundations for more deeply institutional- 
ized port partnerships. 

Of course, capital improvements are crucial to port competitiveness, and 
major investments made in the 1990s and 2000s maintained the region's port 
among the world’s biggest and most significant. The goods moving through 
the Port of New York and New Jersey has grown at a remarkable rate. In 1995, 
the Port handled the equivalent of 2.5 million twenty-foot containers and in 
recent years that number has exceeded 7.5 million.*' As the examples below 
demonstrate, it takes years of planning and work to execute capital programs, 
but each has been vital to ensuring competitiveness and resilience. 


Dredging to Accommodate Larger Ships 


Without question, deepening shipping channels by dredging is the most 
basic, important, and expensive capital improvements undertaken at the Port 
of New York and New Jersey. As a matter of course, about six million cubic 
yards of sediment needs to be dredged annually from the harbor because 
fresh water from the Hudson, Passaic, and Hackensack rivers constantly car- 
ries in silt, sand, and muck. Maintaining navigable depths in shipping chan- 
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nels is critical to waterborne commerce, just as roads need to be paved, pot- 
holes filled, and snow cleared on the region’s highways. As ships get larger, 
the approaches and channels that are continuously silting also need to be 
deepened. If a port cannot accommodate a carriers’ largest ship, it is quickly 
passed over for those that can, and losing that business can be fatal. Conse- 
quently, channel deepening and maintenance is a perennial issue. An excerpt 
of a description of channel improvement projects from 1930 would not be 
alien to port planners today: 


Year after year the work of digging invisible roadways to connect different 
parts of the port goes on. Only pilots and ship masters know where these 
trails are. But when on rare occasion a great ship strays off the track their 
importance is dramatized. More material has been dug out of the Ambrose 
Channel [the Port’s main shipping channel] than was excavated in the digging 
of the Panama Canal. Today, with the growing size of ocean ships constantly 
growing, the need for deeper and wider channels is particularly pressing.” 


Since its creation, the Port Authority has worked continuously with the 
US. Army Corps of Engineers to maintain the shipping channels within the 
port area. After a long fight to win congressional authorization, the two agen- 
cies began a program in 1987 to deepen the port’s major shipping channels, 
which were less than thirty feet deep in some sections,” down to forty feet 
so that the largest container ships could navigate through the New York har- 
bor.’ Environmental issues and changes in the shipping industry, however, 
jeopardized the project’s success. 

Nearly all the harbor’s dredged materials had long been disposed in the 
Atlantic Ocean, six miles east of the Jersey Shore, in an area known as the 
“mud dump.’ In the early 1990s, though, federal officials instituted new test- 
ing protocols that determined only about one-third of the harbor’s dredged 
materials were “clean” enough to be deposited in the ocean. Dredging was 
suspended until safe solutions for disposal of sediment (including those con- 
taminated with PCBs, dioxins, and heavy metals) could be devised. Com- 
plicating the problem was the Port Authority’s need to accommodate even 
larger ships than first anticipated. That meant disposal sites were needed for 
more dredged materials so that contractors could deepen the channels to at 
least forty-five feet not just forty feet deep.” 

Under pressure from New York’s governor, George Pataki, to quickly 
reopen a Staten Island container port in 1995, the Port Authority sent 150,000 
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cubic yards of contaminated dredged material from Staten Island to Utah. 
Normally, the cost to dump it in the ocean would have been $750,000. Send- 
ing the materials on an 1,800-mile journey via barges and trains cost nearly 
$18 million. A Port Authority official said, “We can’t stay competitive without 
an economically and environmentally sound method to dispose our material” 
He warned, “when you have to go to Utah, it’s a crisis?” 

Assemblyman Steve Corodemus, who headed a task force set up by 
New Jersey governor Christine Todd Whitman to address the issue, warned 
that the port was facing a “slow death” because its shallow channels could 
not accommodate newer and larger container ships.” Behind closed doors, 
Lillian Borrone told the Authority's commissioners and the governors’ aides 
that unless the Authority could make firm commitments about dredging, it 
would soon lose two of its shipping lines.” Although the Port Authority still 
controlled the East Coast’s largest containerized cargo facilities, it was losing 
business to faster-growing ports in Philadelphia, Charleston, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk.” Because of the shallow channels, carriers had to lighten their vessels 
before entering New Jersey’s ports. In 1996, approximately 90,000 containers 
were diverted to ports with greater depths such as Halifax.“ This hurt New 
York area’s shipping-related companies as well as businesses waiting for their 
imported goods. With carriers around the world making long-term plans, the 
president of Maher Terminals, Brian Maher, said, “once set in motion, diver- 
sion of cargo from the Port of New York and New Jersey may be impossible to 
stop.’ And time was of the essence. While debates raged over how to dispose 
of dredged materials, ship dimensions continued to increase leading the Port 
Authority to request that channels be deepened even further to fifty feet. 

Doing nothing was not a reasonable option and, in addition to the reg- 
ulatory, logistical, and cost challenges associated with dredging, the Port 
Authority faced heavy opposition from civic groups seeking to block any 
activity that might be environmentally harmful. The Environmental Defense 
Fund became a leading opponent, arguing that toxic materials could not be 
safely disposed of on water or land. Fisheries and recreational groups also 
raised concerns about any toxic leakage that would impact their industries. 
Public debates were often heated, port leadership, dredging experts, and 
environmentalists were divided on how to treat the contaminated sediment. 

The issue was ultimately resolved not with a bang but a whimper. While 
many options (such as building a manmade island®) were considered sci- 
entifically viable, they carried price tags that would render the work pro- 
hibitively expensive. In 1996, an agreement was reached after negotiations 
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that involved the Port Authority as well as both state capitals, congressional 
delegations, and then Vice President Al Gore. The plan outlined new decon- 
tamination techniques and permitting processes along with the creation of 
submerged pits in Newark Bay, and the use of decontaminated mud along 
the shore.“ 

In the process of developing and implementing plans, the Port Author- 
ity had to manage complex negotiations and juggle numerous competing 
interests. But not all its efforts involved political actors. During this period, 
it became a leading environmental advocate in the region, initiating activ- 
ities to control the source of contaminants and recover damages from past 
polluters. Port officials realized the best long-term solution was to stop new 
pollution from entering the harbor and they advocated for more investments 
into water treatment facilities and aggressive law enforcement. It was a key 
actor in what became the Harbor Estuary Program® and it commissioned 
funds to distribute to environmental groups for pollution mitigation efforts. 
The Authority also worked with local government officials, labor groups, and 
industry leaders, as well as other ports across the nation to revise legislation 
and regulations. 

Dredging resumed and two decades later, in 2016, the U.S. Army Corps 
and the Port Authority celebrated the completion of the $2.1 billion project 
that deepened thirty-eight miles of shipping channels down to fifty feet. A 
senior Army Corps official noted, “it was the most important and influential 
project related to modern day economics in the Northeast’ This episode 
in the Port Authority’s long experience with the crucial but mundane busi- 
ness of dredging is notable for several reasons. First, the environmental issue 
marked a turning point in port operations where a tedious and sometimes 
logistically challenging, but relatively uncontroversial task, became a major 
point of contention and put the port’s future at risk. Delays in accomplishing 
the deepening not only lost the port business (through diverted traffic) but 
shook the confidence of shipping companies in the long-term viability of the 
port for their existing and expanding fleets. Secondly, as discussed in chapter 
6, it occurred at a moment of acute interstate conflict that held up the port’s 
capital improvements. 

Finally, it demonstrated the considerable capacity and determination of 
the port department and its leadership to handle politically sensitive and 
logistically challenging crises. In this, the agency was helped by the coalitions 
that Borrone built through the early parts of the decade. Terminal opera- 
tors, logistics companies, and labor organizations were publicly supportive 
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and privately influential in making sure that political actors understood the 
magnitude, and urgency, of the dredging problem. The local business com- 
munity was also important in pressing for a resolution. Dredging manager 
Tom Wakeman reflected on the many monthly meetings that he attended 
and how that outreach was critical for working out what everyone needed to 
walk away happy and, significantly, how much they were willing to pay for it.” 
This collaborative approach to problem-solving, backed by the Port Author- 
ity’s considerable engineering expertise and experience, was a major asset to 
resolving a challenge that could have sunk the East Coast’s preeminent port 
at the turn of the twenty-first century. 


Developing Intermodal Transportation and ExpressRail 


Not all important port capital programs involve ships. Many improvements 
in operational efficiency are possible with land-side investments that help 
goods move faster through port facilities. For shippers, these improvements 
are important because they affect the overall time that it takes goods to reach 
their final destination. However, logistics and the flow of goods to and from 
the piers is where the port, which for many people exists as kind of a remote 
and abstract facility, intersects most obviously with the region. It is a gate- 
way that disgorges goods that must then travel through the region somehow, 
contributing to congestion, pollution, and taking a toll on transportation 
infrastructure. The development of effective inland distribution networks is 
therefore an important dimension of port activities and competitiveness. 

The growth in container ships threatened to put significant pressure on 
land-side and inland distribution capacity even as the dredging battles raged 
through the 1990s. Larger ships meant more containers would need to be 
shifted at every docking, which risked overwhelming existing facilities and 
networks. To put this in perspective, the largest modern vessels can carry 
more than 20,000 containers. As recently as 2001, the maximum was around 
6,000.6 While this was most acutely a problem felt by terminal operators, 
who were the ones in charge of managing flows through their facilities and 
faced high fixed costs, the Port Authority recognized that failure to address 
the issue for all tenants could threaten everyone’s capacity to handle increas- 
ing volumes and affect its revenues. As with many challenges during this 
period, port leadership opted to work with its coalition of partners to devise 
solutions. The first initiative was to streamline and expand dockside cargo 
handling capacity for moving containers. 
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The terminals in New Jersey had long had the advantage of a location 
close to major rail lines. However, until the 1990s goods had to be moved 
by truck to regional rail terminals before they could be loaded onto rail cars. 
In 1991, Maher Terminals in Elizabeth constructed and opened the first 
direct ship-to-rail and rail-to-ship service. While this infrastructure was pri- 
vately developed, it involved collaboration between the Port Authority and 
numerous actors to put into place. On its side, the Port Authority had been 
exploring the potential for expanding rail capacity to the ports. Frank Cag- 
giano, deputy port director in the 1990s, described his role at the agency as 
a problem-solver who helped to drive the dockside rail project, known as 
ExpressRail. He noted that one of the key challenges to constructing the ser- 
vice was that the best place to locate it was at Maher Terminals, which would 
service eleven ocean carriers. But that meant that many tenants would not 
have the same advantages, including Sea-Land and Maersk.® Caggiano and 
Borrone managed to convince the other terminal operators that this was a 
proof-of-concept project, and that service would be expanded to others in 
the future. In the meantime, they guaranteed Sea-Land and Maersk access 
and negotiated with Conrail to extend its operations to Maher Terminals. 

As promised, in 1992, the Port Authority announced the planned con- 
struction of a new permanent ExpressRail facility that would be able to han- 
dle 100,000 containers a year in conjunction with improvements to Con- 
rail service that would use double-stacking to reduce rates for Midwest and 
Canadian service.” The first ExpressRail terminal expansion was completed 
in 1995 and immediately began to handle a significant percentage of ship- 
ments through Elizabeth” and a new, even larger facility opened in 2004. The 
Authority later extended the ExpressRail network with new rail on or near 
dock terminals in Staten Island, Newark, and Elizabeth. By 2006, the Port 
Authority estimated that its ExpressRail infrastructure was eliminating more 
than 500,000 truck trips annually from state and local roads.” One port offi- 
cial described ExpressRail as “our landbridge,’ noting that it provided access 
to the Midwest market, eastern Canada, and New England, which enabled it 
to increase reach and market share.” While the rail network did serve those 
markets before, it did so at a much smaller scale due to the time and cost of 
putting containers on trucks to drive to off-terminal railroads. Overall, the 
Port Authority has invested more than $600 million in the ExpressRail net- 
work, which now has the capacity to handle 1.5 million containers per year. 

These were not capital investments in the traditional sense. While the 
Port Authority invested in constructing the terminal facilities, it was not the 
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Fig. 4.7. Thousands of shipping containers at Port Authority's marine terminal in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
(Photograph by Captain Albert E. Theberge, courtesy of the National Oceanic and Atmo- 


spheric Administration.) 


one that built the train tracks or supplied the lifting equipment to service the 
ships. Instead it relied on its ability to convince, or enable, terminal oper- 
ators and railroads to make those investments. Even if infrastructure costs 
were unevenly distributed, ExpressRail provided widespread benefits—more 
volume through terminals, on rail cars, and through the port generated 
increased revenue for nearly everyone. The Port Authority did its part to off- 
set some of the capital costs. 

The development of ExpressRail illustrates an important feature of port 
development in the New York and New Jersey region that has strong par- 
allels with the challenges that the Port Authority also faces as an organiza- 
tion. While it can spearhead large infrastructure projects, it is rarely able to 
act alone. In the port, the agency functions as a landlord and its fortunes 
are inherently tied to the decisions of the port terminal operators, shipping 
lines, trucking firms, rail companies, and many others. It can influence these 
decisions, through its own infrastructure investments, but must also rely on 
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Fig. 4.8. Ships loaded 
with containers in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
(Photograph reprinted 
by permission of Port 
Authority of New York 
and New Jersey.) 


its ability to bring these actors together to see how their own investments 
can magnify the benefit for everybody. The Port Authority’s ability to play 
that leadership and convening role, to build coalitions and convince them 
to support a common agenda, is one of the foundations of its success and of 
the port’s continued, and by no means assured, dominance (figs. 4.7 and 4.8). 


The Port in the Twenty-First Century: Developing Resilience 
by Building Networks 


The port of the twenty-first century faces many of the same challenges as 
it always has. Dredging continues, ships continue to get larger, and traffic 
congestion is an ever-present threat. Competitive pressures from competing 
ports on the East Coast and in Canada are unrelenting. Joining these are evolv- 
ing changes to the shipping industry and port operations driven by security 
measures, environmental concerns, and climate change, as well as increasing 
threats from extreme weather events. Black swan events with severe conse- 
quences for the shipping industry, like a global pandemic, have also threat- 
ened port performance. Under these circumstances, the Port Authority 
continues to look to the future in its capital programs but has also focused 
significantly on strengthening resilience to maintain its competitive advan- 
tage. In this process, it has invested significantly in developing its leadership 
role and institutionalizing governance structures to drive collective initiatives 
to improve port performance. Three episodes illustrate the challenges that 
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can arise to affect port operations and how these contributed to cooperative 
relationships that have enabled it to retain its competitive advantage. 

Hurricane Sandy provided stark lessons about the vulnerability of the port 
to an unexpected crisis and highlighted the value of establishing mechanisms 
to coordinate the responses of all the actors affected to restore operations. 
When the storm hit in 2012, it took everyone by surprise. Rick Larrabee, the 
port director at the time, remembered that: 


[Sandy] was one of those events—you're always thinking about what’s the 
worst thing that could happen? Of course we had plans for hurricanes and 
storms but Sandy was different in the sense that we were anticipating a much 
lesser impact and it wasn’t until that Sunday afternoon in late October 2012 
when we were on a call with the National Weather Service and the guy we 
were talking to was like I don’t want to be dramatic but this storm is going to 
have dire consequences. With storm surges of 9 to 12 feet, everything in the 
port at that level would be covered in water. By the time it passed the next 
morning we had devastation everywhere. For example, we lost 40,000 brand 
new cars sitting on the docks that we couldn't move. A large number were 
hybrids and the batteries spontaneously combusted. We had fires and floods. 
It was like Armageddon.” 


Long-term recovery took some time, as it did at all the Port Authority's 
facilities. But the port was open within four days due to the resourcefulness 
of the port director’s team. Tom Wakeman reflected, “I will give Rick [Larra- 
bee] and Bethann [Rooney] credit—they got out there on the phones and got 
it done. They only had one cell phone and were prepared,” devising plans to 
get everyone back in business that even required tracking down gas so that 
employees could get to and from work. 

However, one thing that interested him as he observed the port's recov- 
ery was that social networks were so crucial for coordinating an effective 
response and the Port Authority was not able to as effectively leverage those 
resources as other actors in the area. The New York Shipping Association 
(NYSA)—which is the membership organization that represents the termi- 
nal operators, ocean carriers, stevedores, and marine related businesses that 
operate the ships—had spent a lot of time building these networks between 
members, and so their collective response was relatively swift. Wakeman 
noted that “they knew each other. If you don’t know each other’s names then 
it’s trickier. NYSA had created this ‘social infrastructure’ amongst the termi- 
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nal operators and their shipping lines because they’d had lunches. They knew 
each other by first names and so could call each other up ... people who had 
already established the communication models and friendships were ready to 
do what was necessary to get back into business” This meant that coordi- 
nation on the “water” side, in managing the movement of goods from ships 
to terminals, got back to business as usual more quickly than on the “land” 
side of the port, where ground transport and goods movement was snarled 
by debris and delay. This realization was not lost on the port leadership as 
they contemplated how to improve resilience following the next crisis of a 
very different nature. 

In August 2013, service at one of the terminals in the port nearly ground 
to a halt for weeks due to a computer glitch that affected cargo routing. This 
episode demonstrates how something that seems relatively minor can have 
enormous consequences across the entire region. An outage, which occurred 
at Maher Terminals as they launched a new computer operating system, 
meant that incoming goods could not be matched up with ground transpor- 
tation nor could outgoing shipments be routed to the correct vessels. This 
affected the entire port complex as trucks awaiting deliveries backed up for 
hours and ships had to be diverted. While the glitch was confined to one 
terminal, because the port relies on efficient movement of goods through 
the facility, the sudden inability of one of its terminals to do just that created 
congestion and confusion that affected every other terminal on the prop- 
erty. Furthermore, the thousands of containers that were stuck in the port 
impacted supply chains and retail operations throughout the region.” Beth- 
ann Rooney, the security manager at the time who eventually became dep- 
uty port director, used the same analogy that Wakeman had used to depict 
the hurricane, describing the computer problem as “a mess. Armageddon.”’”® 
What was unfortunately disastrous for Maher Terminals highlighted a weak- 
ness for the entire port: if one link in the chain was lost, if cargo backed up 
for one tenant, everyone’s business was at risk. As the port was managing the 
fallout from this disruption the foundation was being laid for a mechanism 
that would help to mitigate future challenges. As Rooney recalls: 


All of the business that operate in and around the port have been staunch 
competitors and operated in silos. And the whole supply chain is so inter- 
connected that when one aspect of it got messed up everything is impacted. 
So [we thought] let’s bring together a coalition of executives in the supply 
chain to not represent their business or employer but to represent their sec- 
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tor. [That would help us] understand where we were going wrong and set 
ourselves on a path for resilience [and give us the] ability to withstand any 
kind of disruption.” 


A 2013 white paper prepared by the Port Authority analyzing the source 
of inefficiencies zeroed in on the issue of interdependencies in the system: 


Many of the problems experienced this summer were system problems 
involving multiple stakeholders. For example, delays at terminal gates were 
compounded by the unavailability of chassis [wheeled structures used by 
trucks to move containers]. As a result, no one entity could fix the prob- 
lem. There needs to be a collective effort if some of these issues are to be 
addressed. If there is anything good to come of the summer’s meltdown, it is 
the fact that all of the stakeholders appear to believe that we have real prob- 
lems and that those problems can only be addressed by a collective effort.*° 


The white paper proposed the creation of a task force for constituents to 
identify challenges to port efficiency and service reliability, and to recom- 
mend potential solutions and key performance indicators.*! What became 
the Council on Port Performance initially included representatives from the 
Port Authority, NYSA, terminal operators, vessel owners, labor, railroads, 
trucking companies, shippers, beneficial cargo owners, warehouse owners, 
and logistic companies. While the Council itself has no formal power, as 
a forum for discussion and deliberation it has had an important impact on 
building relationships and seeding collaborative projects. One was the launch 
of an information portal that compiles information from all six container ter- 
minals and makes that data available in a single Internet portal for qualified 
users on a near real-time basis.® While this initiative may appear modest, it 
requires competitors to share what would normally be proprietary data. Ter- 
minal operators stress that they are still fierce competitors but have through 
institutions like the Council developed trust to share information and pool 
resources when there’s a potential for collective benefit. Other projects 
that have spun out of the Council include the implementation of radio fre- 
quency identification tags for trucks to improve gate security, improve truck 
turnaround times, and gather data that can be used collectively to optimize 
performance. 

As the port faced the immense challenge at the start of the COVID-19 
pandemic in 2020, the Council and its networks proved particularly valu- 
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able. During the initial stage of the crisis, the group decided to meet weekly 
instead of quarterly and added ad hoc meetings on certain issues. One huge 
collective focus was acquiring personal protective equipment (PPE) for their 
workforce in order to be able to keep the port open. Rooney remarked that 
“we needed to pull out all stops collectively to get PPE. We pooled resources 
to get PPE for the supply chain partners because if the longshoreman com- 
munity went down with high rates of cases it would all fall apart. We had calls 
with other ports that didn’t have coalitions and they were flailing. Meanwhile, 
we were able to deal with the problem and stay ahead of it? 

In April 2020, when lockdowns were being mandated across the world, 
cargo was still coming in. Fearing that the influx would cripple operations, 
the Port Authority used the Council and its own networks to identify prop- 
erty owners with available warehouse space and then brokered short-term 
marriages between those with storage capacity and shippers (or ocean 
carriers) that needed it. Rooney noted that this was an important proac- 
tive measure that was only possible because they were meeting regularly, 
talking proactively about potential problems, and collectively working on 
solutions.*° 

In 2021, the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach were facing a crisis as 
weeklong delays forced container lines to look for alternate ports.” While 
New York and New Jersey terminals experienced some delays they were 
minor in comparison. This proactive stance was crucial. Wakeman com- 
mented, “If you can’t move goods in an international connected supply chain 
then you're off the list. If businesses don’t get back into business in three to 
five days then you lose the customers. In logistics, loyalty is everything. If 
you lose your customers, they’re gone, and then you're out of the business.”** 

These three crises—Hurricane Sandy, the Maher Terminals computer 
glitch, and the COVID-19 pandemic—all emphasized the degree to which the 
port functions, and must be conceptualized, as a system. In its governance of 
the ports, the Port Authority has developed and leveraged this understand- 
ing. From Lillian Borrone’s efforts to build communication and collaboration 
to reduce costs in the 1990s to the more formal partnership crystallized in 
the Council, the Port Authority has become increasingly active in convening 
activity up and down the supply chain to improve port competitiveness and 
resilience. These networks will be crucial for executing the agency’s long- 
term visions on the capital side, including dredging of the channels to accom- 
modate even larger vessels and developing sustainable and resilient solutions 
in response to climate change. 
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The ports are among the Port Authority’s most enigmatic assets. At once 
invisible and utterly crucial to the regional economy, they have periodically 
come close to disaster and decline, as this chapter demonstrates. New York’s 
dominance of East Coast shipping was neither inevitable nor assured. Rather 
its relative consistency is the result of aggressive and at times visionary action 
by leadership within the port and the agency. 

On the waterfront, as elsewhere in its portfolio, the Port Authority is not 
sovereign. It began its stewardship of New York region shipping in 1921 with 
no direct control over any of the actors in the supply chain but built credibil- 
ity as a convener, a reliable source of engineering expertise, and as a regional 
agency capable of managing the complexities of what were surely regional 
assets (even if that view was not universally shared). These qualities, as well as 
its steady stream of revenues from its tolls and bond-raising abilities, made it 
the logical choice for managing Newark’s air and seaport infrastructure. Even 
if the Port Authority failed to gain control of the New York City piers, the 
New Jersey terminals proved enough to establish the Authority as more than 
just a convenor of maritime interests. Even with its own facilities it needed to 
work with a wide variety of public and private interests to achieve its vision 
for port development. But reliance on these partnerships was also an advan- 
tage. Its willingness to work closely with McLean to develop custom terminal 
facilities put it at the forefront of the container revolution that wiped out New 
York City’s shipping dominance. One could argue that this was partially luck. 
The Port Authority was in the right place at the right time and, flush with 
resources, could afford to take some risks. However, its leadership took this 
advantage and pressed it with investment after investment and developed 
what was, at the time, the world’s largest and most significant container port. 
It worked with ports around the world to promote containerization, was a 
model for infrastructure development, and drove business to its facilities 
with proactive policies that enabled it to ride the wave of containerization. 

When shifting global trade and transportation innovations such as land 
bridging threatened its competitiveness, the organization yet again drew on 
its extensive resources and expertise to study and sell new routes to recapture 
market share lost to West Coast gateways. This initiative was combined with 
cost reduction measures and improvements to operational efficiency that 
were only possible because of the strong collaborative relationships the Port 
Authority built with port stakeholders across the spectrum. These efforts, in 
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turn, led to other problems associated with rising cargo volumes and pres- 
sures on port capacity. Good problems to have in the port business. As the 
relatively routine task of channel deepening turned into a regulatory night- 
mare and resulted in costly delays, the Port Authority worked with political 
actors and opponents drawing on its expertise and networks to devise inno- 
vative solutions to finally execute its vision. Anticipating increasing volumes, 
it convened rail and terminal operators to build the ExpressRail system and 
ensure reliable connections to inland markets. 

When disaster struck in various forms in the opening decades of the 
2000s it relied on a strong foundation of partnerships to respond. The lessons 
of the importance of networks between stakeholders throughout the supply 
chain that became obvious post-Sandy led to the creation of the Council on 
Port Performance and an officially coordinated approach to port governance 
and planning. During the COVID-19 pandemic, this network was instrumen- 
tal in dampening the blow of supply chain disruptions and keeping the port 
open and operating as efficiently as possible while its competitors struggled. 

As the Port Authority explores port development through the middle of 
the twenty-first century, the lessons of a hundred years of port governance 
are deeply engrained in its planning process. It has been consultative, pro- 
active, and visionary and should provide a foundation to face the challenges 
of a rapidly changing and deeply uncertain world. As the Port Authority as 
an organization appears to be institutionally and politically weakened, finan- 
cially constrained, and operationally restricted, the ports perhaps provide an 
important example of how ambitious agendas can be sustained through part- 
nership and collaboration. 


CHAPTER 5 


Fostering Regional Mobility 
through Enduring Partnerships 


Decade after decade, the Port Authority built new Hudson River crossings to 
accommodate more cars and trucks. In the 1920s and 1930s, it constructed 
the George Washington, Goethals, Outerbridge, and Bayonne Bridges. In 
the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, the Authority built three separate tubes of the 
Lincoln Tunnel, and then in the 1960s added six more lanes to its eight-lane 
George Washington Bridge. By the late 1970s, however, the possibility of 
building another motor vehicle crossing into Manhattan was completely out 
of the question. The mayors of New York City and their constituents wanted 
fewer people driving in from New Jersey, not more. The city was no longer 
interested in any new highways or even parking facilities that would attract 
more vehicles in or through Manhattan. Preserving neighborhoods and pro- 
tecting the environment had become far more important priorities. Likewise, 
the New York metropolitan area could no longer afford major expansions of 
its rail network because neither the cities nor the states had enough money to 
adequately maintain and modernize their existing train lines. 

These are challenges that persist to this day where the Authority’s mis- 
sion to keep the metropolis moving, an objective with broad regional benefits, 
comes up against understandable local opposition to property takings, land 
clearance, construction disruptions, and environmental consequences associ- 
ated with infrastructure improvements. As the Port Authority began to face 
increasing constraints to its capital ambitions it had to find alternative ways to 
facilitate mobility. Chapter 3 demonstrated how the Port Authority’s ingenuity 
could go a long way to solving airport capacity challenges once it acknowledged 
that building a fourth major airport was impossible. Beginning in the 1970s, 
that spirit of adaptation permeated Port Authority strategy as it experimented 
with programs to encourage people to drive on alternate routes, travel at less 
congested times, and take buses or trains rather than drive. 
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The strategic shift away from solving mobility problems with large-scale 
capital projects required a broad set of partners in both the public and private 
sector. This chapter introduces four initiatives that exemplify the Authority’s 
flexibility in the face of complex transportation challenges, and the enduring 
coalitions that it built to sustain those ambitions: the reinvigoration of ferries, 
the creation of a regional traffic coordination center, the establishment of a 
public-private partnership to promote transit, and the launch of the nation’s 
largest electronic toll payment program. 

One man played a central role in designing these programs. The Port 
Authority senior official, Lou Gambaccini, had a keen awareness of the 
region’s political and financial constraints, but he was committed to improv- 
ing the capacity and the reliability of the transportation system. Working with 
state and local agencies across the region, he developed new programs and 
created new organizations by transcending parochial concerns. Gambaccini 
built successful coalitions by leveraging resources that were just as relevant 
as money—the Authority’s credibility and talented staff, as well as his own 
professional network and reputation as a policy innovator. 

Gambaccini had high standards and ambitions for the Port Authority, an 
important element of the Port Authority’s culture nurtured by Austin Tobin, 
the Authority’s executive director from 1942 to 1972. Not only did the Port 
Authority attract bright and ambitious people (with its relatively high sala- 
ries and generous benefits compared to other public sector organizations) 
but it also established highly regarded management training programs and 
encouraged staff to further their education, take on new responsibilities, and 
engage with other transportation professionals in the nation.1 Gambaccini 
relished the opportunity to work with other transportation leaders, and while 
he was at the Port Authority testified before Congress, led national transit 
committees, and helped create the American Public Transportation Associ- 
ation to advocate for federal funds and protransit policies. The Port Author- 
ity’s culture, benefits, and opportunity to work on exciting projects helped 
him attract other talented people who he inspired to build and lead their own 
coalitions. 


Lou Gambaccini: Architect of Adaptation 


Gambaccini had a long and distinguished career at the Port Authority and 
left a legacy that is often described reverentially by his contemporaries. He 
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was a leader who was inspired by the Port Authority’s mission and had a rare 
insight about the way that bureaucratic silos stood in the way of providing 
more efficient transportation services. This perspective enabled him to see 
transportation problems differently and to propose innovative solutions that 
worked with existing infrastructure, creating a whole new toolbox for the 
Port Authority to draw on as it faced increasing constraints to construction. 

Gambaccini started working at the Port Authority in 1956 after receiving 
a master’s degree at Syracuse University’s Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs. He never forgot the oath inscribed on the graduate school’s 
wall that called on citizens to make the world a better place. Those words 
would be a source of inspiration for his entire career, and he inculcated in his 
staff the importance of public service.” Gambaccini said he decided to work at 
the Port Authority because it was a dynamic organization that combined the 
best of the public and private sectors. He thought its requirement to be finan- 
cially self-supporting encouraged innovation and attracted highly qualified 
people.” Gambaccini remembered, “When they recruited me, they picked me 
up at the airport in New York by helicopter and gave me a grand tour of their 
facilities, which was pretty exciting.’ 

Since drivers pay to use the Port Authority’s roads, the agency’s officials 
have always felt an obligation to operate and maintain them to the highest 
standards. Gambaccini appreciated this emphasis on customer service. Com- 
pared to the way that the cities in the New York metropolitan area took care 
of their bridges, the Port Authority did a far better job paving its roadways, 
repairing potholes, removing graffiti, updating signage, painting steel, and 
clearing accidents. 

Gambaccini’s first job after graduate school was as a management 
trainee at the Port Authority, a position that involved rotational assign- 
ments and classroom activity. He was subsequently asked to help plan for 
the Authority’s 1962 acquisition of the privately owned Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad that the Authority renamed the PATH system (a thirteen- 
station rail network that provides 24/7 train service between six Manhattan 
stations and seven New Jersey stations.) Gambaccini was later promoted to 
the position of PATH general manager. While New York City’s subway cars 
and stations were covered with graffiti and subject to frequent breakdowns, 
the PATH system continuously improved from the decrepit conditions that 
existed before the Port Authority took it over. Gambaccini was adept and 
persistent at obtaining resources for the money-losing transit system. He 
had to fight for operating and capital funding because Authority officials 
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preferred investing its resources into profitable ventures, such as new park- 
ing garages at the airports. 

The PATH system would never be able to break even. For example, in 
1976, the PATH system lost $27 million while the airports had a profit of 
$69 million, and the tunnels and bridges earned $76 million.» Gambaccini 
argued that rather than looking at profits and losses, policy makers needed to 
look at the overall benefits of transit systems. Since transit conserved energy 
and environmental resources, offered a safer mode of travel than driving, and 
helped alleviate the isolation of residents, he said trains and buses were “more 
analogous to police and fire protection, vital public services that have to be 
sustained substantially from the public treasuries.”® 

The Port Authority’s culture suited Gambaccini’s entrepreneurial spirit. 
Linda Spock, his one-time executive assistant, said he was “like Pigpen from 
Charlie Brown. Instead of dirt, he was surrounded by all these ideas” The 
Authority allowed Gambaccini to pursue many of his creative initiatives, 
even at the risk of failure. Thanks to Gambaccini, today’s commuters across 
the country are less likely to get stuck in traffic and more likely to use public 
transportation. Jerry Premo, a transportation industry executive, said, “Lou 
was a lion in the world of public service. Where others were cautious and 
too often accepting of the average, Lou aspired to and expected excellence in 
service to the public, both for himself and for those who worked under his 
leadership. His legacy is wide and deep’® 


A Focus on Coordination 


One of Gambaccini’s ideas in the late 1970s was to centralize information 
about the metropolitan area’s trains and buses. Before the Internet, travelers 
had much more difficulty figuring out how to get from one place to another 
via public transportation. The extensive transit network in the New York met- 
ropolitan area could be overwhelming to those who were not familiar with its 
options. For example, northern New Jersey residents heading to Manhattan's 
Upper East Side could take a commuter railroad train to Hoboken, board a 
PATH train to the World Trade Center, and then take a subway uptown. They 
had a bewildering array of other options, including riding a bus to the Port 
Authority’s Midtown bus terminal, and then taking one subway to the east 
side and another uptown.’ Trying to figure out how all the transit services 
related to each other (and whether they could park their cars at a station near 
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their homes) was no easy task because it involved sorting through a shoebox 
full of printed schedules and maps, and making numerous calls. 

Gambaccini wanted residents and visitors to be able to call just one phone 
number to obtain schedule, fare, and status information about all the transit 
services.” At the time, transportation operators were receiving more than 
20,000 phone calls a day from people seeking transit information." Gam- 
baccini reached out to the other transit agencies (including the Long Island 
Rail Road and the New York City Transit Authority), and he assigned one of 
his staff members, Robert Kelly, to determine the feasibility of setting up an 
office with agents who could provide callers with region-wide information.” 
Since no one had ever created such a system, Kelly collected information 
from a wide variety of sources. He learned how utility companies managed 
their electrical grids and he visited California to learn about their transit ser- 
vices. Kelly and Gambaccini were stymied in their efforts, though, because 
the transit operators and the transit unions resisted ceding their customer 
information responsibilities. The two men were not deterred from pursuing 
other efforts to improve regional coordination, however. They worked for an 
organization that, at the time, was willing to take risks in pursuit of potential 
opportunities. Kelly said the attitude at the Port Authority was, “If it would 
benefit the region and people, let’s explore it?” 

On Saint Patrick’s Day in 1978, New Jersey’s newly elected governor, Bren- 
dan Byrne, offered Gambaccini (widely known for his transit expertise) the 
position of state transportation commissioner, and the Port Authority gave 
him a leave of absence to lead New Jersey’s transportation department.'* While 
most commissioners had focused on the state’s highways, Gambaccini recog- 
nized the urgency of fixing the state’s transit crisis. New Jersey was the nation’s 
most densely populated state and many of its residents relied upon trains and 
buses to access jobs in large cities (including Newark, Jersey City, New York, 
and Philadelphia). At the time, the state’s rail facilities and buses were subject 
to frequent breakdowns because of decrepit and poorly maintained equip- 
ment. As commissioner, Gambaccini spearheaded the creation of New Jersey 
Transit, the nation’s largest statewide public transit system, and he served as 
its first board chair. He also developed important partnerships. For instance, 
he formed and led the Northeast Corridor Commuter Rail Agencies Commit- 
tee to address common railroad issues, coordinate efforts with Amtrak, and 
enhance New Jersey’s influence on federal transportation policies.’ 

After Gambaccini returned to the Port Authority in 1981, he was respon- 
sible for all the Authority’s bridges, tunnels, and transit facilities including 
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the PATH system. Matt Edelman, who worked closely with Gambaccini, said, 
“Lou realized that the Port Authority could not fulfill its regional mission 
without cooperation from other transportation agencies”! The Port Author- 
ity was well-positioned to lead regional efforts because it had a mission that 
transcended one state or city. Its officials had always been concerned about 
how its own facilities connected with other highways and rail lines in both 
states. Furthermore, the Authority had resources to embark on new initia- 
tives thanks to its profitable airports, bridges, and tunnels. 

Gambaccini’s stint as transportation commissioner and head of New Jer- 
sey Transit helped him better understand the transportation problems in the 
New York City metropolitan area and ways to solve them.” He also gained 
valuable experience setting up new organizations and generating widespread 
support for his ideas. He saw the Port Authority differently after serving as 
transportation commissioner. The Authority attracted talented staff, and 
its training programs created one of the most highly regarded public sec- 
tor management teams in the country, but the organization had a somewhat 
insular character that was resistant to change because many of its employees 
had never worked outside the Port Authority.’* In the state capital, Gambac- 
cini worked with a wide range of stakeholders, which gave him greater con- 
fidence and insight into the transportation problems facing the metropolitan 
area and his ability to overcome them.” 

Transportation patterns in the New York metropolitan area were in the 
midst of dramatic changes while Gambaccini was on leave from the Port 
Authority. In 1978, New York City was just beginning to recover from the eco- 
nomic and social upheavals associated with the flight of its middle-class fami- 
lies to the suburbs. In the 1970s, the number of people living in the city fell by 
more than 800,000, which was more than the entire population of most Amer- 
ican cities, including Boston, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. Employ- 
ment levels in New York City also plunged. When Gambaccini returned 
to the Port Authority, New York was beginning to prosper once again, and 
the Authority was experiencing rapid growth on its facilities. Between 1978 
and 1983, the number of vehicles crossing the Hudson River into Manhattan 
increased 16 percent and the average wait to enter the Holland Tunnel at 9 
a.m. on a weekday rose from fifteen minutes to thirty-seven minutes.” 

Gambaccini was frustrated by the lack of coordination that he witnessed 
among the government agencies that were responsible for building, operat- 
ing, and maintaining transportation facilities. Spock said, “He understood 
how important it was to get agencies to work together. He believed in break- 
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ing down barriers between agencies”! Gambaccini was concerned about 
two different types of coordination. The first related to capital improvements. 
He wanted transportation agencies to think about how they could address 
regional goals and not just focus on their own needs when they planned and 
designed their projects. The second related to the day-to-day operations of 
the transportation system; he wanted all the transportation and law enforce- 
ment agencies to communicate with each other so they could prevent and 
minimize severe traffic conditions. 

In 1984, Gambaccini set up a multiagency Trans-Hudson Task Force to 
address the ongoing and anticipated growth in commuting from New Jersey 
to Manhattan. A champion of public transportation, he urged the task force 
members to identify ways to get more people out of their cars. He explained 
that if only 1 percent of commuters stopped driving into the city, the rush 
hour queues at the tunnels would go down to ten minutes.” Chapter 7 dis- 
cusses how the task force and the Authority coordinated the planning of 
long-term capital projects such as a new Staten Island bridge and a passen- 
ger railroad tunnel. Gambaccini was anxious, however, to implement shorter 
term measures that could increase the region’s transportation capacity. 


Expanding Transit Modes: Reinvigorating the Ferry System 


Gambaccini understood the importance of treating the region’s transporta- 
tion bus, rail, and motor vehicle facilities as one single network. Using tolls to 
subsidize transit use, he explained, reduces traffic on roadways and increases 
the network’s efficiency. His staff referred to this as the “gospel according 
to Gambaccini’*? Although Gambaccini advocated more transit use, he 
was concerned that the PATH system would not be able to accommodate 
many more riders. Between 1978 and 1983, the number of PATH passengers 
increased 33 percent, and during rush hour most passengers could not find 
an empty seat.” The Authority’s planning department expected the number 
of passengers would continue to rise because more people were choosing to 
live in New Jersey and work in New York, and new residential development 
projects were planned near New Jersey’s PATH stations. In addition, more 
women were entering the work force and they tended to use transit more 
than men.” 

PATH had only three practical ways to increase capacity during peak 
periods. All of them would be costly and disruptive to commuters. Gam- 
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baccini expected the most expensive option—a new passenger rail tunnel 
between New Jersey and Manhattan—would take at least fifteen to twenty 
years to build (the region is still waiting for this long-promised tunnel).”° 
The second option would be to upgrade the signal system that directed the 
movement of trains (PATH would eventually complete this project in 2018 
at a cost of more than $500 million.)”’ The third option would be to increase 
the length of PATH trains from eight cars to ten (that project is still on the 
drawing boards). 

Given the capacity constraints of the motor vehicle and rail crossings, 
Gambaccini saw only one feasible short-term option to accommodate more 
commuters. “The river,’ he declared, “cries out to be used’”* 

Ferries had once been the only way commuters and long-distance travel- 
ers could cross the Hudson River. In 1920, ferries carried 260,000 passengers 
and 12,000 vehicles a day across the river.” Ridership plummeted after the 
Port Authority built its bridges and tunnels, with the last of the ferry ser- 
vices ending in 1967.” In the 1980s, a maritime official said, “If you look at an 
old picture of the river, there are so many boats it looks like you could have 
walked across. Today, you could fire a cannon up the river and not hit any- 
thing”! The only commuter ferry service that survived in the metropolitan 
area was the one operated by the city of New York between Lower Manhat- 
tan and Staten Island. 

Gambaccini thought the Port Authority could get new ferry services up 
and running in a relatively short time. If the ferries attracted enough riders, 
service could be expanded, and if the service failed to attract enough pas- 
sengers, the Authority could cut its losses without spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars. In 1985, he put together an internal task force to conduct 
a feasibility study of ferry services. Although Gambaccini thought ferry ser- 
vices had great potential, he was not sure of the best way for the Authority 
to initiate them.” 

One option would be for the Port Authority to build ferry facilities and 
then work with private operators to provide transportation services. That was 
the Authority’s model for many of its other facilities. For instance, the Port 
Authority built bus stations and airports, but did not have its own bus com- 
pany or airline. Under a second option, the Authority could operate its own 
ferries as it did with the PATH train. The Authority’s experience with PATH, 
however, was a cause of concern among its staff. Even though PATH fares had 
increased from 30 cents in 1983 to 75 cents in 1984, the railroad’s expenses 
still exceeded its income by more than $62 million in 1985.” The members of 
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Gambaccini’s ferry task force worried that if the Authority operated its own 
ferries, then future New Jersey governors would insist on setting low fares 
and then resist increasing them, just as they had long done with the PATH.** 

Gambaccini asked Martin Robins, the head of the Port Authority’s plan- 
ning department, to estimate the potential ridership for new ferry services. 
Based on Robins’s analysis, Gambaccini decided the best route for a ferry 
service would be between Hoboken in New Jersey and Battery Park City in 
Lower Manhattan. One ferry terminal would be located next to New Jer- 
sey Transit’s busy Hoboken train station and the other would be built within 
walking distance of the World Trade Center. This ferry route would serve the 
most customers and provide redundancy in case of a failure at the nearby 
Holland Tunnel and PATH train station. Since Robins was forecasting rapid 
growth in PATH ridership between Hoboken and the World Trade Center, 
he thought the ferry would allow the Port Authority to absorb additional 
growth without having to undertake very costly and complex rail expansion 
projects.” 

Gambaccini overcame skepticism among many Port Authority staff 
members who thought the Authority should prioritize PATH improvements 
rather than invest in ferries.” The executive director, Stephen Berger, thought 
ferries would be expensive, impractical, and never attract enough people to 
relieve traffic or PATH congestion. He liked, respected, and trusted Gambac- 
cini, though. Berger remembers thinking, “I could be wrong. If I’m right, we'll 
close the motherfucker down. It’s not that big of an investment.” The board 
members were willing to encourage ferry operations even though it could 
potentially lower the Authority’s revenues from bridge, tunnel, and PATH 
users. However, most of the board members had the same concerns as the 
task force members: they did not want the Authority to subsidize an ongo- 
ing money-losing operation. The board did agree, however, to set aside more 
than $100 million to build permanent ferry facilities in Manhattan and New 
Jersey, if the service proved successful.* 

Task force members visited cities with thriving ferry services including 
San Francisco and Vancouver. Following the recommendations of the West 
Coast cities, the Authority decided it would obtain all the necessary gov- 
ernment approvals and then have a private company build temporary ferry 
terminals and operate service. Cutting through the red tape to start ferry 
services was not an easy task, though. The Authority had to complete an 
environmental review, ensure historic structures would be protected, and 
address community resistance in Battery Park City.” The Authority also had 
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to overcome opposition from New York officials who preferred other Lower 
Manhattan ferry sites.“ 

The Authority’s attorneys determined that Congress would need to 
change an existing federal law so that a ferry facility could be built in Battery 
Park City. Paul Bea, the Authority’s lobbyist in Washington, D.C., worked 
with the New Jersey and New York congressional delegations to incorporate 
language related to the ferry terminal into 1987 legislation. When the Port 
Authority realized that the new law incorrectly referred to the area “south” of 
Vesey Street rather than “north” of Vesey Street, the Authority had to go back 
to Congress the next year for an amendment.“ 

After issuing a request for proposals—Port Authority officials said they 
were looking for a “ferry godmother” —the Authority awarded a contract 
to New York Waterways. Its owner, Arthur Imperatore, had started a mod- 
est ferry service between Weehawken, New Jersey, and Midtown Manhattan 
in 1986, as a way to increase the value of waterfront property that he had 
purchased. The Port Authority’s Hoboken to Battery Park City ferry service 
began operating in 1989 and it spurred a ferry revival. In recent years, ferries 
have been carrying more than 35,000 passengers between New Jersey and 
Manhattan on a typical weekday.“ The ferries have also taken pressure off 
the PATH system, which has been carrying more than 270,000 daily passen- 
gers,“ 50 percent more passengers in recent years compared to 1985.” Ferries 
have also played a vital role during PATH shutdowns most notably after the 
September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks that destroyed the World Trade Center 
station, and in October 2012 when Hurricane Sandy caused such extensive 
damage that PATH service did not operate on a normal schedule until March 
of the following year. 

The ferries were an important accomplishment, but Gambaccini left an 
even greater mark when he brought together transportation and police agen- 
cies from across the region. 


TRANSCOM 


In the New York City area, traffic was, and still is, extremely sensitive to 
all sorts of “incidents,” such as inclement weather, construction, accidents, 
breakdowns, and large events. These incidents can have domino effects across 
the entire transportation system. For instance, vehicles approaching closed or 
severely congested roadways can overwhelm local roads and create hazard- 
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ous conditions. As a result, the response time slows down for emergency 
vehicles, crossing streets can become dangerous for pedestrians, and people 
shift from buses to already crowded trains. Problems that seem localized can 
oftentimes impact huge segments of the transportation network because the 
region’s roads are frequently congested, cross thousands of communities, and 
connect to highways up and down the Northeast corridor. 

In 1980, Port Authority officials created near gridlock conditions in Man- 
hattan after they closed the George Washington Bridge because explosive gas 
was leaking from a truck carrying 9,000 gallons of propane. Highways and 
local streets near the Lincoln and Midtown tunnels were jammed on both 
sides of the Hudson River, and eight-mile backups were reported at the river 
crossing north of New York City. With traffic moving at a pace of ten minutes 
per block, drivers in Midtown Manhattan got out of their stalled cars to com- 
miserate with each other and pick up snacks from street vendors. Because the 
city’s traffic officers could not keep all the intersections clear of vehicles, a trip 
from the east side to the west side that usually took ten minutes turned into 
a two-hour crawl.” 

When traffic incidents occurred in and around New York City, the trans- 
portation agencies and police departments did not have adequate procedures 
or systems in place to provide real-time information with each other, let alone 
to the city’s drivers. The impacts of the bridge’s shutdown and other incidents 
could have been mitigated if the agencies had shared accurate, relevant, and 
timely information. In the 1980s, transportation and law enforcements agen- 
cies had several tools they could use if they expected a surge in traffic. They 
could curtail ongoing construction at key points, as well as add more traffic 
officers and toll plaza staff. The transportation agencies could also change the 
timing on traffic signals and the messages on electronic signs to alert travel- 
ers of potential delays while they were far enough away to consider alternate 
routes or modes. 

In 1984, Gambaccini oversaw PATH as well as the Port Authority’s tun- 
nels, bridges, and bus stations. His ability to improve their services relied 
upon numerous government agencies working together. For instance, the 
George Washington Bridge sat at the intersection of fifteen major roadways 
operated by six different jurisdictions.“ Gambaccini was convinced that 
many traffic problems could be avoided if the agencies would simply talk to 
each other. While he was New Jersey’s transportation commissioner, he saw 
how the agencies that controlled the Garden State Parkway and the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike failed to coordinate their construction schedules. Since both 
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highways ran north-south along the entire state, many drivers could switch 
from one to another if they knew about a problem. However, the Parkway 
and Turnpike periodically undertook construction projects, simultaneously, 
along nearby parallel sections of their highways, which exacerbated the traffic 
impacts on both highways.” 

Gambaccini was spurred to coordinate the agencies’ efforts on a day 
he was “trapped in traffic that easily could have been avoided with proper 
knowledge, signage and information about detours.” As he sat in his car for 
three hours, he realized that the highway should have had a variable message 
sign warning people about traffic ahead.*! One of his aides later explained 
that the goal of integrating agency information was to intercept people before 
they got “into the trap? 

Gambaccini’s experience at both the New Jersey Department of Trans- 
portation and Port Authority gave him insight into better ways of manag- 
ing incidents. On most of the region’s highways, the transportation agen- 
cies did not work effectively with the state and local police departments to 
solve problems. While the transportation officials constructed and main- 
tained roadways, the police responded to accidents, enforced motor vehicle 
laws, and assisted disabled motorists. A lack of coordination between law 
enforcement and transportation officials was less of an issue on the Port 
Authority’s facilities because the Authority had its own police department 
that worked together as a team with the operational managers and emer- 
gency dispatchers, even using the same radio system to communicate with 
each other.* Gambaccini also appreciated the benefits of having people 
work together in one central location because PATH had built a new con- 
trol center under his leadership." 

In 1984, Gambaccini contacted the heads of fifteen transportation-related 
agencies in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. He asked them to send 
a representative to a meeting to discuss how sharing information could help 
them solve some of the region’s traffic woes. Gambaccini called his friends 
and acquaintances at the other agencies to encourage their participation. His 
longtime aide, Deborah Wathen Finn, said, “He knew everyone, and he could 
talk to anybody.” 

At the 1984 meeting, Gambaccini talked about how the region's agencies 
should work together to prevent problems and improve coordination when 
unexpected incidents arose. He asked the other participants, “How can we 
let each other know what’s going on and not wait until an hour after some- 
thing happens?”** Marygrace Parker, who represented the New York State 
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Police was struck by Gambaccini’s vision and passion. She said that Gam- 
baccini envisioned something that did not exist at the time—integrated traf- 
fic management. Parker said, “Agencies with different responsibilities were 
not talking to each other. Police would control traffic at intersections, tran- 
sit agencies would run buses, everyone did their own piece. Even nation- 
ally, there was no model of understanding traffic management from a multi- 
agency, multi-jurisdictional concept” The people Gambaccini invited to the 
meeting, she said, “created it.” 

Parker remembers that everyone at the meeting responded politely to 
Gambaccini. “When you are sent by your executive, you don’t say no to 
someone's ideas,’ she said. Parker reported back to her superiors that Gam- 
baccini was an “amazing and forward thinker” who convinced her that “the 
lack of coordination was a puzzle that needed to be solved” But, she told her 
supervisors, “I don’t understand how he could possibly do it?’* 

Gambaccini continued reaching out to other agency executives and they all 
agreed to send staff members to ongoing meetings at the World Trade Center. 
Not every agency was enthusiastic, at first. He recalled, “I was getting really 
stonewalled by the New Jersey Turnpike Authority, who didn’t want to coop- 
erate with our efforts” The Turnpike Authority, he said, “opposed everything 
that wasn't their creation” So Gambaccini reached out to a friend at Gover- 
nor Thomas Kean’s office, who had the governor personally intervene and tell 
Turnpike Authority officials that they needed to work with the other agencies.” 

None of the transportation and law enforcement agencies wanted to be 
responsible for continuously updating all the other affected agencies as well 
as all the media outlets whenever unexpected incidents occurred. The agen- 
cies came to a consensus, over the course of several months, that the best 
way to share information was by creating a central hub. Instead of contacting 
every other agency, the agencies would make one call to a central location 
that would disseminate information. 

Gambaccini provided the idealism and vision to create a coalition, and 
then the resources to launch its work. He offered to set up an operation cen- 
ter that would collect and share information. Gambaccini assigned Robert 
Kelly to help manage the interagency committee’s efforts and set up the cen- 
ter. Even though Kelly had not been able to set up a regional transit infor- 
mation center, Gambaccini had a great deal of faith in him. The two men 
coined the name “Transportation Operations Coordinating Committee” 
(TRANSCOM) for the sixteen participating agencies. Not surprisingly, 
TRANSCOM selected Gambaccini as the committee’s first chair. 
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Fig. 5.1. TRANSCOM's operations center in the 1980s (the room appears distorted 


because of the fisheye lens). 
(Photograph © TRANSCOM, reproduced by permission.) 


Kelly and his two staff members visited the other agencies to learn how 
they collected and used traffic and transit data. Kelly’s team also asked the 
agencies what types of information could help them perform their jobs better. 
Kelly then took some unused Port Authority office space in Jersey City and 
turned it into an operations center where traffic agents collected information 
from a wide variety of sources including phone, radios, fax machines, com- 
puters, and closed-circuit video feeds (fig. 5.1). The agents monitored road 
conditions and shared information about the severity of incidents, such as 
how many lanes were closed and how long until they could be reopened. 

Kelly’s team figured out how the operations center could distribute infor- 
mation to TRANSCOM’s members, affiliated agencies, and the media using 
the latest 1980s technology. Agents typed messages about incidents, up to 
twenty characters long, that were sent to pocket-sized pagers. One of the 
team’s earliest tasks was developing a set of protocols to provide each agency 
with the appropriate amount of information. They wanted to provide as 
much detail as possible without bombarding agencies with data irrelevant to 
their needs. 
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In 1986, the agencies signed a formal agreement delineating TRANSCOM’s 
responsibilities and financial agreements. The agencies agreed to share infor- 
mation, meet regularly to coordinate their construction activities, and help 
pay for the operation center’s expenses by either writing a check or sending a 
staff member to work at the center. Ever since, federal highway officials have 
held up TRANSCOM as a model of regional cooperation." 

TRANSCOM's biggest challenge was convincing the transportation 
agencies to give up some of their autonomy. They were accustomed to oper- 
ating independently when it came to sharing information about incidents and 
determining construction schedules. They had to implement new reporting 
procedures and consider the regional impacts of their construction plans, 
which meant possibly delaying projects, paying penalties to contractors, and 
even risk forfeiting grant money to avoid parallel roadway closings.” 

TRANSCOM succeeded in four important areas. First, sharing informa- 
tion helped agencies respond to incidents faster and more effectively. Second, 
the public was privy to more accurate information on electronic signs as well 
as from radio and TV stations. Third, the agencies met regularly to coordi- 
nate their construction schedules, which helped minimize region-wide traffic 
impacts and avoid simultaneous construction work on parallel roads. Fourth, 
TRANSCOM’s annual meetings of the agency’s top officials led to even 
greater cooperation and better working relationships among the agencies. 

Matt Edelman, who served as TRANSCOM'ss executive director between 
1987 and 2015, expanded TRANSCOMS responsibilities, geographical reach, 
and technological capabilities. He worked with the agencies to create “off- 
the-shelf plans” they could jointly implement in case a bridge was closing 
or a storm approaching.® Edelman and the Port Authority’s lobbyist Paul 
Bea developed a close relationship with U.S. senator Frank Lautenberg’s staff, 
which helped TRANSCOM obtain federal transportation grants. Since Laut- 
enberg had owned a technology company and served on the Port Authority’s 
board before his election to the U.S. Senate, he appreciated TRANSCOM’s 
efforts to use technology to solve regional transportation problems. 

TRANSCOM transformed the region’s transportation system even though 
it was only a small unit within the Port Authority that had no operational 
jurisdiction of its own. A key feature of the organization was its indepen- 
dence from the Authority and its governing structure. All of TRANSCOM’s 
policy decisions had to be approved unanimously by the coalition’s sixteen- 
member agencies. Decisions could be difficult to make, but its voting system 
ensured that agencies supported those decisions. Tom Batz, TRANSCOM’s 
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longtime deputy executive director, noted that the coalition has thrived and 
stayed together because one transportation agency’s success depends on the 
services of other agencies. He said, “what’s good for the region is good for 
the agencies and vice versa.’ Ken Philmus, a former Port Authority execu- 
tive, said, “When I had a major incident, turning it over to TRANSCOM for 
the media and public was a godsend. Particularly in a region with so many 
agencies, TRANSCOM is essential. I don’t know what we would have done 
without it’ 

In 1995, when George Marlin became executive director, TRANSCOM’s 
days at the Port Authority were numbered. As discussed in the following 
chapter, Marlin wanted to slash the Authority’s work force and TRANSCOM 
did not meet his definition of a transportation service that was core to the 
Authority’s mission. Convinced that it played an important role, he agreed 
to keep TRANSCOM intact, but to spin it off.°° The TRANSCOM staff and 
its members recreated themselves into a nonprofit organization, but it was 
a time-consuming process that diverted their energies. The nonprofit also 
found it harder to recruit staff when it was on its own. For most people, work- 
ing at a nonprofit focusing on traffic operations was not nearly as appealing 
as starting a career at the Port Authority, an agency with myriad respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. Because the other agencies shared the cost of 
TRANSCOM's direct and overhead expenses, the only real benefit to the 
Port Authority was reporting a lower headcount.” 

In 2001, Marygrace Parker became a program coordinator at the I-95 
Corridor Coalition. This organization took TRANSCOM'’s model of regional 
coordination and scaled it up to cover traffic and transit conditions from 
Maine to Virginia. Now, when a major incident occurs on the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, real-time information is relayed to electronic signs and online 
services so that drivers across the northeast United States can be alerted to 
problems. They can then make informed decisions about their travel plans 
and alternate routes, well before they reach the New York metropolitan area. 
Parker said that Gambaccini’s vision and the Port Authority’s willingness to 
commit its resources spurred a new way of managing traffic. “Bringing the 
agencies together,’ she said, “is not a Port Authority or TRANSCOM story, 
but a national story.’ 

In this case, Gambaccini and others developed a vision that got at the 
heart of one of the region’s thorniest transportation challenges. However, 
cooperation was neither easy nor guaranteed. Its success relied on a combi- 
nation of coalition-building, organizational design, and technical expertise 
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that demonstrated the value of collaboration and, crucially, did so in a way 
that effectively managed risk for the individual partners. While new tech- 
nologies have reduced the importance of the information dissemination 
aspects of TRANSCOM’s mission, its function as a hub that coordinates 
transportation decisions—such as preparing for maintenance work, major 
events, and extreme weather—continues to generate dividends for its part- 
ners and keep the region moving. The Port Authority adopted this model 
of bringing together a wide coalition of actors to launch and then spin out 
initiatives in other contexts as well. In each case, the Authority built the 
coalitions to get things going by providing leadership, resources, and a safe 
space to experiment with new approaches and processes. Furthermore, the 
trust built between agencies through TRANSCOM fueled future interagency 
coordination. 


TransitCenter 


In 1984, as part of Gambaccini’s Trans-Hudson Task Force, the Port Author- 
ity’s planners conducted extensive research on travel patterns in the region. 
They found that 64 percent of commuters driving into Lower and Midtown 
Manhattan received some type of parking subsidy from their employers— 
most of the drivers were given a free parking spot that had an average value 
of $200 per month.” Under the federal tax code, employers could write off 
the parking space as a business expense while employees did not have to pay 
income tax on its value. 

Port Authority officials and their colleagues at New York’s Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority (MTA) wanted employers to provide a similar ben- 
efit to transit users. Using their congressional contacts, they convinced the 
Internal Revenue Service that if employers gave workers $15 worth of transit 
services, the value should be considered a “de minimis benefit” That meant 
employees would not have to pay income taxes on the $15 benefit, in the same 
way they did not get taxed on other items of small value such as using an 
office photocopying machine for personal use or attending a company-wide 
holiday party.” 

When the Port Authority’s Larry Filler learned about this de minimis pro- 
vision, he suggested to his supervisor, Martin Robins, that the Authority edu- 
cate employers about this benefit. Robins liked the idea and appointed Filler 
to head the planning department’s employer liaison unit and its three-person 
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staff.” The employer liaisons had been having some success promoting alter- 
native work schedules to employers. In fact, the Authority had become one of 
the nation’s leaders in organizing, promoting, and managing a staggered work 
hours program.” The Port Authority had begun this program as a way to ease 
peak hour traffic on its Hudson River crossings. 

Filler had much more ambitious ideas for his group. He wanted all the 
region’s transit operators to work together to promote the $15 transit benefit 
to employers. Coordinating efforts would be quite a challenge. Just finding 
the appropriate person to talk with at each of the transit agencies was diffi- 
cult. The list of transit providers ranged from three dozen” relatively small 
private bus companies to the MTA, which was the nation’s largest public 
transportation organization. Filler was in an ideal position to bring the transit 
agencies together, though. He worked at the Port Authority, which operated 
the PATH train and two bus stations, and he had numerous connections with 
staff at the region’s other transit agencies. After helping Gambaccini establish 
New Jersey Transit in the late 1970s, Filler had directed a department at the 
MTA in the early 1980s.” This gave him both the professional network and 
the credibility to entice key people from different agencies to work together. 

Filler invited transit operators to a meeting at the World Trade Center 
where he shared his concept of jointly promoting transit use and providing 
employers with $15 worth of transit benefits. At Filler’s urging, the transit 
agencies agreed to set up a working group that would explore opportunities 
and determine the business community’s interest. Filler realized it would be 
too cumbersome for employers to distribute all the various fare media that 
was used by the region’s transit agencies. For example, subway riders pur- 
chased tokens and PATH riders used coins, while passengers on the com- 
muter railroads purchased tickets for one-way, round-trip, and unlimited 
monthly rides. The railroad tickets were the most complex because the fares 
were based on the length of the trip and varied by time of day. Filler knew that 
a transit benefit initiative in San Francisco had failed because employers did 
not want to deal with numerous transit providers. Filler said, “The lesson was, 
if you don’t have a simple way, it won't work?”® 

Filler suggested that the agencies provide employers with vouchers that 
could be exchanged for $15 worth of trips on any of their services. At a series 
of meetings, the agencies identified some administrative hurdles associated 
with this idea. They asked how could the vouchers be validated, who would 
track payments, and how would transit operators get reimbursed? The agen- 
cies identified some other constraints. For example, a voucher could not be 
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much bigger than a dollar bill; otherwise, it would not fit into a ticket booth’s 
cash drawer.” A transit agency’s chief financial officer (who had a Wall Street 
background) suggested that the voucher be a negotiable financial instrument 
that transit operators could deposit, like a check, at banks.” Based on feed- 
back from employers, the transit agencies decided that these vouchers should 
be issued in $15 denominations and made interchangeable, so that companies 
did not have to assign specific checks to each participating employee. 

Filler suggested that the transit agencies form a center for the innovation 
of transit that would work together with the business community. He called 
it TransitCenter for short.” Not every transit agency was eager to participate 
in TransitCenter, though. Some of the smaller bus carriers were leery that the 
Port Authority would try to collect proprietary information or interfere with 
their operations. Over time, however, they all began to understand how Filler 
could help them attract more passengers without adding to their costs.*° 

TransitCenter needed a home. The MTA seemed to be the logical choice 
since it carried more riders than all the other transit operators in the region 
combined. Although Bob Kiley, the MTA‘s chair, was very supportive of Tran- 
sitCenter’s goals, he thought the MTA would be too bureaucratic to foster an 
organization that needed to be flexible and creative. Moreover, the MTA did not 
have sustained relationships and communications with business leaders. The 
Port Authority was in a very different position because it promoted world trade 
through its port and seaports, operated industrial parks, owned the nation’s two 
tallest buildings, and worked with private bus companies at its bus stations.’ 

The other transit operators also thought the Port Authority was the logi- 
cal place to serve as TransitCenter’s home in part because the Authority was 
subject to less political interference than the region’s other large transit agen- 
cies. One other thing made the Port Authority the leading candidate, and it 
was not insignificant. When agency representatives came to the Port Author- 
ity for TransitCenter or TRANSCOM meetings, they all appreciated the free 
lunches that the Port Authority served its guests.” 

Gambaccini was enthusiastic about TransitCenter’s potential and how its 
goals complemented TRANSCOM' efforts. He convinced the Port Author- 
ity’s executive director, Stephen Berger, to provide financial support for its 
efforts and house the program at the Port Authority.** Gambaccini set up 
TransitCenter in a similar way to TRANSCOM, as a Port Authority unit with 
its own board of directors. The Port Authority and MTA agreed to provide 
TransitCenter’s initial funding,” and Kiley agreed to cochair TransitCenter’s 
board along with the president of New York’s Chamber of Commerce. The 
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two cochairs gave the organization a high profile and credibility in both the 
public and private sectors. 

Richard Oram, a consultant who worked in the Port Authority’s planning 
department, helped Filler develop a voucher program. Oram had worked 
at the federal transit agency, and he suggested that Filler seek federal funds 
to help get the program started. Given his contacts in Washington, Oram 
was confident that he could help the Port Authority obtain a $75,000 fed- 
eral grant.” Lou Gambaccini had even better contacts in Washington, D.C., 
though, and he set up an August 1986 meeting with Alfred DelliBovi, the 
federal transit agency’s deputy administrator. DelliBovi instantly understood 
TransitCenter’s potential. He had grown up in Queens and attended colleges 
in the Bronx and Manhattan. DelliBovi thought Gambaccini’s proposal was 
an ideal candidate for a federal demonstration grant program.*” 

The transit agencies submitted an application for a grant that would 
be used for three components: setting up TransitCenter, jointly promoting 
transit services with the business community, and developing and market- 
ing a new transit voucher. Thanks to Gambaccini, the Port Authority was 
not awarded $75,000 but rather a two-year grant for $1.5 million. The Port 
Authority then provided TransitCenter with office space as well as adminis- 
trative services, such as legal and human resources.™ 

At an October 1987 event covered by numerous TV stations and news- 
papers, TransitCenter launched the voucher program with twenty-one com- 
panies participating.” New York City’s mayor, Ed Koch, used one of the first 
vouchers (named TransitChek) at a 42nd Street subway station while Delli- 
Bovi looked on. By the end of 1987, 148 employers were participating.” The 
next year, more than 400 companies were giving $15 monthly TransitCheks 
to their employees, and DelliBovi pointed to TransitCenter as the only group 
in the United States that was aggressively selling the tax-free transit benefit 
to employers.” 

The transit agencies and the Chamber of Commerce realized that a $15 
transit benefit might not encourage many people to shift from their cars to 
transit. It was a rather negligible benefit compared to a free parking spot in 
Manhattan. That is why Filler and his team worked with the region’s con- 
gressional delegation on federal legislation to raise the tax-free cap on transit 
vouchers. They argued that the tax code was favoring drivers over transit 
riders and they wanted to even the playing field. By the time TransitCheks 
were launched, New York’s two U.S. senators had already sponsored a bill to 
increase the limit to $60.” 
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SAVE S15 A pel yk TRANSITCHEK. 


Your company can save you $15 a month on 
subway or bus tokens with TransitChek. 


1-800-622-5000 


Fig. 5.2. A poster advertising TransitCenter’s TransitCheks. 
(Illustration © TransitCenter, reproduced by permission.) 


One step at a time, sometimes unwittingly, Filler created a constituency 
and a national coalition that would lead to the expansion of the tax-free ben- 
efit program. Filler and the TransitCenter team provided technical assistance 
to transit operators in other cities who were interested in developing tran- 
sit voucher programs. In 1990, Richard Oram, who had worked for Filler, 
formed his own private company that took TransitCenter’s model and rep- 
licated it in San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, and Denver.” As Transit- 
Center expanded and other cities adopted Filler’s model, more U.S. Congress 
members supported increasing the $15 monthly tax-free benefit. 

On Capitol Hill, TransitCenter had support on both sides of the aisle. Dem- 
ocrats pointed to the unfair aspect of the tax code. An executive driving a lux- 
ury car did not pay a penny in taxes for a company-supplied parking space, but 
a secretary had to pay taxes on a benefit for a monthly bus pass that was worth 
more than $15. Republicans who might have been loath to increase funding 
to transit agencies supported a tax cut that would help increase transit use. 
After Gambaccini retired from the Port Authority he continued to promote 
expanding the benefit. In 1992, while he was head of Philadelphia’s public trans- 
portation authority and chair of the American Public Transportation Associa- 
tion, Gambaccini testified to a congressional committee that raising the $15 cap 
would equalize the benefits between income groups, stimulate the economy, 
reduce oil imports, improve air quality, and reduce traffic congestion.” 

In January 1993, a new federal law went into effect that raised the tax- 
deductible amount to $60 a month. “At $60, you're talking about real money,’ 
Filler said. “That’s a month’s free ride on the subway, or the bus, or the PATH 
train’* The legislation also capped the tax benefit for parking at $155.” 
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The new law accelerated TransitCenter’s sales. In 1991, 379 new companies 
enrolled in TransitChek and in 1992 another 457 new firms enrolled. In 1993, 
a remarkable 1,579 new companies enrolled.” Congress spurred even more 
sales five years later, when it amended the tax code so that employees could 
have money deducted from their paychecks for transit services without hav- 
ing to pay taxes on it. 

Under the direction of Larry Filler, TransitCenter did more than just sell 
TransitCheks. It also hosted forums about the transit system geared toward 
the business community. TransitCenter provided employers with relevant 
information about transit services and printed “The Manhattan Traveler’ the 
only map that provided details about all the region’s transit services (fig. 5.3). 
By bringing the transit agencies together, TransitCenter identified synergies 
that led to improvements, such as enhancements to the underground con- 
course between the Port Authority’s George Washington Bridge Bus Station 
and the MTA’s subway.” Filler also worked with the Chamber of Commerce 
on a service that tied together TRANSCOM’s data network with Transit- 
Center’s network of employers. For $750 per year, businesses were notified 
about major transit and highway delays that could affect their employees. 
This service was especially valuable when winter storms were approaching 
and employers were not sure if and when they should send their employees 
home early. TransitCenter provided valuable information about the status 
of transportation services and when transit operators would begin running 
extra trains.‘ 

In 1995, TransitCenter met the same fate as TRANSCOM when the Port 
Authority decided to slash headcount and eliminate functions that were not 
considered core to its mission. The two nonprofits had very divergent paths, 
though. While TRANSCOM has continued to rely on the transportation 
agencies to pay for its ongoing expenses, TransitCenter created a lucrative 
and growing revenue stream. In 2012, TransitCenter sold its assets and oper- 
ations to an employee benefits company for approximately $58 million.” 
The proceeds transformed TransitCenter into a national research and transit 
advocacy organization. 


E-ZPass 


Within the Port Authority, Lou Gambaccini was known as a fanatical sup- 
porter of ferry services, and he promoted the concept across the agency from 
the planning department to the executive director’s office and the Authori- 
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Fig. 5.3. TransitCenter’s 1990 Manhattan traveler commuter rail map. 


(Reproduced by permission of TransitCenter and the Library of Congress.) 


ty’s board of commissioners. TRANSCOM was also Lou Gambaccini’s baby. 
He came up with the idea and nurtured it. Although TransitCenter was not 
Gambaccini’s brainchild, he embraced it and obtained the support and fund- 
ing that were needed to get it off the ground. Gambaccini never said, “let’s 
create the world’s largest electronic toll system,’ but his legacy inspired peo- 
ple inside and outside the Port Authority to do so.! 

In 1971, the Port Authority began testing a new way of collecting tolls. 
Electronic tags were affixed to buses and communicated via radio frequency 
with readers installed at a Lincoln Tunnel toll booth. Mounting these tags 
on small vehicles was problematic because they were five times the size of 
modern electronic tags issued by transportation agencies.’ The Authority 
would have to wait until the technology evolved and costs came down before 
they could be widely used. 
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In 1986, after Robert Kelly had successfully established TRANSCOM, 
Gambaccini assigned him the task of evaluating the feasibility of installing an 
electronic toll system on all the Authority’s crossings. Kelly determined that 
collecting tolls electronically was not only feasible but offered widespread 
benefits. The Authority could reduce its considerable cost of collecting tolls, 
processing cash, and preventing employee theft. Drivers with tags would no 
longer have to fumble for change. He predicted, “the day of the electronic 
license plate is coming.” Because an electronic toll lane could handle more 
than three times as many vehicles as a typical toll lane, drivers would no lon- 
ger have to endure toll booth backups that typically lasted thirty minutes 
at peak periods.’” A New York Times reporter wrote, “the region may see 
some relief from the time-wasting, fuel-depleting, spirit-wilting toll-booth 
lines that are as dismal a part of motoring life in metropolitan New York as 
changing lanes without warning and honking at the car ahead when the light 
turns green.” 

Initially, the Port Authority worked on its own, testing the technology 
and getting ready to select the one that best suited its needs. The first test was 
at the Lincoln Tunnel. In 1989, 1,500 buses from twenty-three different car- 
riers used electronic tags at the toll booths on a typical weekday morning.” 
As testing was underway, Larry Yermack (the Triborough Bridge and Tun- 
nel Authority’s chief financial officer) suggested that his agency and the Port 
Authority coordinate their electronic toll efforts. The Port Authority and Yer- 
mack’s agency (which operated seven bridges and two tunnels within New 
York City) collected more tolls than any other organization in the nation. 
Yermack was one of TRANSCOM’s most enthusiastic supporters and he rec- 
ognized the benefits of a regional electronic toll system. The Port Authority 
quickly agreed and Yermack started working closely with the Port Authori- 
ty’s Linda Spock, Gambaccini’s former executive assistant. Spock had been 
inspired by Gambaccini’s goals of leaving the world a better place and break- 
ing down barriers between agencies. 

The Port Authority decided to slow down its installation and potentially 
incur additional expenses so that its system would be compatible with other 
toll agencies in the region. The two agencies tested the same electronic tags, 
first at the Goethals Bridge and then at the Verrazzano-Narrows Bridge. 
Spock remembers, “this was an important first step in interagency cooper- 
ation”!°* Spock and her team slept during the day and drove back and forth 
through the toll booths at night to test the accuracy of the readers using dif- 
ferent Authority vehicles.’” 
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As a result of the two agencies’ ongoing cooperation, the top officials 
at seven toll agencies in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania decided 
to work together on electronic tolls. Most of them had gotten to know and 
trust each other through TRANSCOM’s executive committee. The agency 
officials realized that drivers would be more likely to sign up for the elec- 
tronic toll system if they could use the same tag at all the region’s facilities. 
Moreover, the agencies were concerned that the radio frequencies from 
multiple tags could interfere with each other, and they knew the state motor 
vehicle departments were unlikely to allow car owners to place multiple 
tags on their windshields." 

Even though the Port Authority collected about twenty times as much 
toll revenue as the agency that operated the Atlantic City Expressway, the 
seven members of the Interagency Group agreed to follow the same proce- 
dures as TRANSCOM. Each agency would have one vote and all decisions 
would be made unanimously. Gambaccini was retired from the Port Author- 
ity by 1989, but his legacy lived on through Linda Spock and TRANSCOM. 
Spock remembers, “TRANSCOM was a really important milestone in show- 
ing that agencies could work together. The Interagency Group looked to 
TRANSCOM as a role model”! She realized that the seven agencies could 
create the world’s largest electronic toll system that would collectively serve 
more than one-third of all toll traffic in the United States. The Port Authority 
dedicated resources to the Interagency Group with Spock chairing its policy 
and marketing committees and assigning her staff members to work with its 
three other committees.1” 

Spock helped resolve the most controversial issue, one that almost tore 
the group apart. Initially, the Port Authority planned on installing a technol- 
ogy that determined the toll whenever a vehicle passed through a toll booth 
area. This technology had been used in other areas of the country. However, 
three of the agencies (New Jersey Turnpike, Pennsylvania Turnpike, New 
York State Thruway) insisted on a different system. On their highways, driv- 
ers were charged based on the distance they traveled. These agencies wanted 
a system where tags would record both the entry and exit points on the high- 
way and then calculate the distance traveled. The other agencies resisted, at 
first, because this technology was bound to add to the complexity, risk, and 
expense of the installation.’ Even though the Port Authority’s staff thought 
the simpler and proven technology could be adapted to meet everyone’s 
needs, the Port Authority and all the other agencies agreed to implement the 
more complex and expensive system. 
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The Interagency Group overcame numerous legal hurdles. Port Author- 
ity lawyers helped draft bills in the two states that addressed privacy con- 
cerns and allowed the toll agencies to take pictures of license plates and 
assess violations against drivers using electronic toll lanes without tags.’ 
The attorneys also helped figure out how each agency could purchase 
equipment that was compatible with the other agencies yet remain con- 
sistent with laws and regulations that required procuring equipment in an 
open and competitive manner. 

The Interagency Group had numerous discussions about develop- 
ing brand awareness and promoting the electronic tolls. In 1991, the group 
selected the name E-ZPass for the electronic toll system; the name is still a 
registered trademark owned by the Port Authority. Selecting the color for 
its logo was more complicated than expected. Federal guidelines specify the 
colors that can be used on highways. For example, black is used for regulatory 
signs, blue for tourist information, and yellow for warnings. Thanks to the 
Interagency Group, the color purple that is used in the E-ZPass logo became 
the standard color for electronic toll lanes across the country." 

Some of the tasks were extraordinarily complicated and required ongoing 
compromises and collaboration. For example, the toll agencies had to agree 
upon standards and procedures to test equipment on a wide range of vehicles. 
Since drivers paid different rates depending on a vehicle's type, the readers 
and associated cameras had to distinguish between cars, motorcycles, buses, 
cars pulling a trailer, trucks with two axles, trucks with four axles, and so on.™® 
Equipment testing was an engineering, policy, and financial issue with each 
of the agencies having their own needs. For example, the Port Authority’s toll 
lanes had heavier traffic with toll lanes closer to each other than some of the 
other facilities. When the E-ZPass Interagency Group tested manufacturer’s 
equipment, they demanded at least 99.96 percent accuracy. The Port Author- 
ity had found the technology to be 99 percent accurate in the early 1970s, but 
this was not precise enough for all the Interagency Group members because 
the difference between 99 percent and 99.96 percent accuracy could be mil- 
lions of dollars in lost revenue. In the final stages of testing, the Interagency 
Group tested the system’s accuracy under a variety of conditions, such as a 
small car traveling on a rainy afternoon, a tractor-trailer carrying its cargo on 
a windy night, and a pickup truck pulling a boat on a foggy morning.” 

Between 1993 and 1997, the three largest New York toll agencies (Port 
Authority, Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority, and Thruway Authority) 
installed E-ZPass readers at all of their toll booth areas. By the end of 1998, 
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a remarkable 46 percent of vehicles on the Port Authority’s facilities were 
using E-ZPass on weekdays.''* By the end of 1999, E-ZPass had more than 
two million customers in the region. Most importantly for customers, many 
of the traffic queues at toll plazas that had averaged twenty to thirty minutes 
had been cut down to twenty seconds.'!” With the widespread use of E-Z- 
Pass, TRANSCOM's Matt Edelman initiated a project using the tags. E-ZPass 
readers were installed along hundreds of highway miles in the region to mon- 
itor traffic conditions. By measuring the times that vehicles passed from one 
reader to another, TRANSCOM’s computers were able to calculate the speed 
of vehicles along these roadways and then share that data with the media and 
other transportation-related agencies.’”° 

The E-ZPass Interagency Group, which started as an independent organi- 
zation with seven member agencies in three states, now has more than three 
dozen members in nineteen states with about fifty million tags in circulation. 
Many of the original agency participants have remarked how they increas- 
ingly put the region’s interests ahead of the individual and parochial interests 
of their own agencies. Larry Yermack noted, “I have often thought we should 
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have been eligible for the Nobel Peace Prize? 


Advancing the Region’s Interests Ahead of Its Own 


This chapter demonstrates how resources, culture, autonomy, and leadership 
all contributed to the successful creation and nurturing of the TRANSCOM, 
TransitCenter, and E-ZPass coalitions. The Port Authority took a leading role 
because of its talented staff, reputation, transportation know-how, and finan- 
cial resources. The Authority’s culture encouraged innovation, and Gambac- 
cini and his team were given leeway to make things happen. Clearly, Gambac- 
cini’s vision and his inclusive leadership style were critical to the success of 
the programs. As a young man, Gambaccini was attracted to the Authority’s 
culture and he shaped it to encourage multiagency initiatives, promote public 
transportation, and emphasize public service. 

The Port Authority implemented ferry services, TRANSCOM, Transit- 
Center, and E-ZPass in a manner that benefited the region, not necessarily to 
bolster its bottom line. For example, TRANSCOM encouraged drivers to use 
bridges north of New York City when the Port Authority’s bridges and tun- 
nels were severely congested. Likewise, TransitCenter encouraged commut- 
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ers to use New Jersey Transit trains rather than drive through the Authority’s 
Lincoln and Holland tunnels. The private ferries lured both drivers and tran- 
sit riders from Port Authority’s facilities. The Authority also slowed down 
the deployment of electronic tolls and installed the more expensive E-ZPass 
technology to help achieve broader regional goals. 

When the Port Authority set up TransitCenter, the Authority did not 
even directly benefit because the PATH stations did not have clerks who 
could accept vouchers (riders used coins or dollar bills at the turnstiles). 
Filler remembers, “It was very embarrassing. The home of TransitCenter was 
asking companies to give their employees TransitCheks, but they wouldn't 
be able to use them on PATH?!’ PATH’s customers did benefit indirectly 
though, since most of them also used trains operated by New Jersey Transit 
or the MTA.!¥ PATH trains did not begin accepting TransitCheks until 1993, 
three years after it introduced a magnetic fare card.” 

E-ZPass, TRANSCOM, TransitCenter, and ferries symbolize Gambac- 
cini’s commitment to improving the region’s transportation network. He 
brought people and institutions together to address congestion problems by 
leveraging the Port Authority’s credibility and resources along with his own 
personal reputation. He hired and rewarded talented people such as Martin 
Robins, Linda Spock, Larry Filler, Robert Kelly, and Matt Edelman. Then he 
gave them all a great deal of autonomy." Gambaccini’s accomplishments are 
neither widely known nor appreciated. When Port Authority officials cele- 
brated their organization’s centennial in 2021, for obvious reasons they high- 
lighted the bridges, tunnels, and bus stations they have built, operated, and 
improved. Those are the accomplishments that millions of New Yorkers see 
every day. Gambaccini’s achievements, largely done behind the scenes, pro- 
foundly improved the flow of vehicles and people by building durable bridges 
between institutions, not between states. With relatively small budgets, he 
set up collaborative organizations that continue to make notable accom- 
plishments and he inspired others to work together, such as the way that the 
TRANSCOM model led to E-ZPass. Thanks to Gambaccini, transportation 
officials are still coming to the New York area from around the world to learn 
about traffic management, transit vouchers, the world’s largest compatible 
electronic toll system, and a regional ferry system. 

The next chapter reveals a darker side of the Port Authority’s history. 
There are no lessons about how to build successful coalitions or heroic char- 
acters like Lou Gambaccini. Beginning in the mid-1990s, power began to 
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shift, from the Port Authority’s headquarters at the World Trade Center to 
the governors’ offices in the two state capitals (Albany and Trenton). As a 
result, political priorities, not regional needs and objective data, emerged as 
the fundamental building blocks for developing plans and making decisions. 
With diminished autonomy, a damaged culture, more constrained resources, 
and fewer entrepreneurial leaders, the Port Authority became an unfamiliar 
and unwelcome place to Gambaccini’s admirers. 


CHAPTER 6 
Turning Point 


A Strike at Autonomy and a Blow to the Culture 


In the early 1990s, the Port Authority’s reputation as an organization that 
resisted patronage and political influence was still intact. For the most part, 
it had relied on managerial expertise and rational planning to solve prob- 
lems during its first seven decades. Its commissioners were considered to 
be independent minded’ and most of its top officials were employees who 
had moved up through the ranks based on their performance and expertise. 
The Authority conducted original research, helped form coalitions, and pro- 
moted the region’s economy. 

That all changed within a few years. The Authority's senior executives 
became political appointees who focused on the short-term priorities of the 
two governors, while its board of commissioners increasingly became a rub- 
ber stamp for decisions made in Albany and Trenton. After the Authority 
slashed both its staff and portfolio, two fiefdoms began to form at its head- 
quarters, with each faction reporting to a different governor. As a result of 
these changes, a clash between the two states threatened the viability of the 
region’s seaports and the Authority itself. These events were a major turning 
point for the Authority and exposed the corrosive and lasting effects that can 
occur to an organization’s culture and resources when its fate is controlled 
by others and its senior officials do not share a common vision. They also 
demonstrate how these internal dynamics can be intensely affected in a very 
short time by political climates and how the choice of organizational lead- 
ership can undermine decades of reputation and practice. While the Port 
Authority survived the interstate duels, it has been fundamentally changed, 
and the uneasy alliance between the two states became more apparent than 
ever. This chapter digs into this important and transformative era for the Port 
Authority, while chapter 9 situates how these and other institutional changes 
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have impacted the organization and its effectiveness at coalition-building 
during its hundred-year history. 


An Unusual Selection 


The transformation of the Port Authority’s organization and mission began 
with the election of three moderate Republicans over incumbent Democrats 
and illustrates how the ideologies and personalities of elected officials can 
profoundly impact the trajectory of public authorities. In his 1993 race for 
New York City mayor, the former federal prosecutor, Rudy Giuliani, was 
seeking to become the first Republican to win a New York City mayoral race 
since the 1960s. Because the city was much more liberal than the rest of the 
country, if Giuliani wanted to win, he had to run ona platform that supported 
gay and abortion rights.” That left an opening for George Marlin, a Wall 
Street bond portfolio manager and right-wing ideologue, who campaigned 
to Giuliani’s right as the Conservative Party candidate. Marlin never had a 
chance to defeat his two opponents, but he could siphon off enough votes 
from conservative voters to help the Democrat win the race. Marlin was a 
thorn in Giuliani's side, since he appealed to both cultural conservatives and 
those who supported slashing the size of the city’s government. Nevertheless, 
on Election Day, Giuliani was able to defeat his challengers from both his left 
and right. 

In 1993, Christine Todd Whitman was elected governor of New Jersey, 
and the next year she campaigned for her fellow Republican, George Pataki, 
in his underdog race for New York governor. But Mayor Giuliani did not 
offer his support for Pataki. Instead of campaigning for his fellow Republi- 
can, Giuliani questioned whether Pataki was indeed the best candidate. Two 
weeks before election day in 1994, Giuliani stunned the political world by 
endorsing the Democratic incumbent, Mario Cuomo, a slight that George 
Pataki never forgot.’ After defeating Cuomo, the new governor used the Port 
Authority to retaliate for Giuliani’s endorsement. 

Less than a week after Pataki took office, former Port Authority chair, 
Richard Leone, presciently warned that the two Republican governors would 
pressure the Port Authority to cut staff and sell assets so they could fulfill 
their campaign promises to reduce taxes. Leone said, “The Port Authority 
may be the metropolitan area’s last remaining public institution that can think 
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and act beyond the next political campaign” He said the executive director’s 
position “must not be treated as a juicy political plum,’ because someone is 
needed with “exceptional leadership” skills. Leone suggested the two gover- 
nors should “let the board chairmanship rotate between the two states and 
institute a nonpartisan selection process to find the best available public ser- 
vant” to serve as executive director.* Although Leone’s recommendations fell 
on deaf ears, they are still relevant today. 

While the Port Authority’s commissioners officially voted for the board 
chair and executive director, the two governors continued the decades-long 
tradition of the New Jersey governor selecting the chair, and the New York 
governor choosing the executive director and the vice chair. Governor Pataki 
recommended George Marlin for the executive director position, a decision 
not well received at the Authority's headquarters or across the Hudson River. 
The position had always been filled by highly regarded public administrators, 
but Marlin had neither management nor public sector experience. He had 
never even managed a small staff. Marlin did have two things going for him, 
though. First, the state’s Conservative Party leaders had helped the governor 
get elected and now he was paying them back by appointing one of their most 
prominent members, Second, Marlin’s selection was a poke in the eye to the 
governor’s arch-nemesis, Mayor Giuliani.’ 

Unwittingly, Pataki upset the delicate balance between New York and 
New Jersey. Whitman was annoyed that Pataki did not consult with the New 
Jersey governor's office before announcing his selection, as previous gover- 
nors had done. Whitman refused to support Pataki’s choice, until Marlin 
met with her and the six New Jersey commissioners.’ Henry Henderson, a 
commissioner who had been appointed by a previous New Jersey governor, 
did not think Marlin was prepared to take the executive director’s position. 
He said, “I am certain that if we had prepared a written set of job qualifica- 
tions, his background and our requirements would not match.’ 

Whitman insisted that the Port Authority bring in one or more deputy 
executive directors with strong financial and public management experience 
who could supplement Marlin’s deficiencies.” Consequently, John Haley, a 
public transportation executive with close ties to the New Jersey Department 
of Transportation’s commissioner, was hired as the deputy executive director, 
a newly created position. The board eventually confirmed Marlin by a vote 
of 10 to 2, but it was the first time in the Authority’s history that the vote to 
hire an executive director was not unanimous.” 
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Local governments in the metropolitan area do not have any appointees on 
the Port Authority’s twelve-member board of commissioners nor any official 
role in the Authority’s operations. Not only is the Authority exempt from 
local building regulations, it even deploys its own police force. Former New 
Jersey governor Thomas Kean once said, “Every mayor of New York has been 
frustrated by the Authority because so much of it is located in their city, and 
they can’t do anything about it’ New York City mayors and other local offi- 
cials take advantage of their lack of power, though, by using the Port Author- 
ity as a punching bag. The Authority is a convenient scapegoat for residents 
who complain about tolls, fares, traffic, and airport woes. 

Mayors can ask governors to help them with Port Authority issues, but 
Mayor Giuliani had relatively little influence with the governor's office since 
he had crossed party lines to support Pataki’s rival. Giuliani, however, wielded 
a powerful tool to influence public opinion and in turn the Port Authority’s 
agenda. New York City mayors typically get more media attention than any 
other public official in the region, and Giuliani was particularly adept at using 
his bully pulpit. With his tenacious prosecutorial style, Giuliani poisoned pub- 
lic opinion against the Port Authority, which he felt was undermining the city’s 
competitive advantages by investing more heavily in New Jersey. This made 
it difficult for Governor Pataki to develop a consensus with his New Jersey 
counterpart on the region's transportation and economic development issues. 

Giuliani accused the Authority of siphoning money from New York City’s 
profitable assets (the World Trade Center and its two airports) and using 
them to subsidize services that mostly served New Jersey residents (PATH 
train and the bus stations).'* He said, “New Jersey gets most of the services 
and benefits, and New York pays most of the bills”™* The mayor wanted to 
create a city-state airport authority that would take over the city’s two air- 
ports and then issue bonds to improve them.” He falsely accused the Port 
Authority of “Machiavellian maneuvers” and “Hollywood accounting” to 
reduce the Authority’s annual lease payments for the city’s two airports.'® 

City agencies provided the brainpower that quantified the mayor’s griev- 
ances. They supplemented his theatrics with hard data that the media and 
New York state officials promulgated. City officials showed how the subsi- 
dies for the PATH and the bus stations had been dramatically escalating; for 
example, the PATH’s annual operating loss went from approximately $5 mil- 
lion in 1962 to $70 million in 1986 and then rose to a staggering $186 million 
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in 1993.1” City officials also claimed that over the previous fifteen years, the 
Authority’s capital expenditure favored New Jersey by 52 percent to 48 per- 
cent. They argued that the disparity was even more pronounced on a per 
capita basis with the Authority spending $485 for each New York resident in 
the Port Authority’s district compared to $856 for each New Jersey resident." 

According to the Giuliani administration, New Jersey was able to upgrade 
its transportation system, keep its taxes low, and lure away New York’s busi- 
nesses because it was stealing money from New York. Meanwhile, New York- 
ers were stuck with an ancient subway system and crumbling highways." The 
city’s planning department noted that Newark Airport had a new terminal 
with a monorail that was slated to connect with the regional rail network, 
while the Port Authority had studied building a train line to Kennedy and 
LaGuardia airports “for 25 years with nothing to show for it” The mayor 
hired high-powered financial consultants, Rothschild Inc., who claimed 
the Port Authority had “grown into a vast high-cost bureaucracy of humble 
achievement” whose “monumental inefficiencies, excessive costs and built-in 
inequities” contributed to the city’s economic problems. Rothschild asserted 
that “instead of improving the region’s competitive position, the Port Author- 
ity has merely helped New Jersey to compete against New York?! 

Few New York City politicians ever support increasing transit fares. 
However, in 1995, even some of the mayor’s most liberal critics endorsed his 
call to raise the PATH fare. Supporting an increase was politically safe, since 
most PATH riders lived and voted in New Jersey. Moreover, they had an aver- 
age household income of $70,000 compared to $36,000 for city residents. 
Mark Green, a Democrat who had been elected to serve as the city’s public 
advocate, said it was very unlikely that raising the $1.00 fare on the PATH to 
match the subway’s $1.50 fare would do much to harm PATH’s riders eco- 
nomically or shift them onto congested highways.” 

Giuliani’s constant drumbeat about the Port Authority became the new 
conventional wisdom. New York magazine wrote, “Giuliani is the first pub- 
lic official in memory to take on an organization that has set breathtaking 
standards for incompetence and waste”? Likewise, a Daily News editorial 
lauded the mayor for fighting to “topple the big-spending authorities that 
serve themselves rather than New Yorkers, especially the Port Authority’ 
The New York Times called for raising the PATH fare from $1.00 to $1.50 and 
reducing the subsidies for buses coming into the bus stations.” 

While the city’s politicians and newspapers criticized the Port Authority, 
they neglected to report how New Jersey’s commuters were providing tre- 
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mendous benefits to the city by paying New York income taxes, and spending 
money in the city’s shops, restaurants, and theaters. In addition, the PATH 
service helped New York by encouraging more firms to locate in Manhattan, 
which enhanced real estate values and the city’s property tax revenue. 

Sometimes Giuliani's rhetoric backfired. Governor Whitman withheld 
her support for spending billions of dollars on improvements to Kennedy and 
LaGuardia until it was clear whether the mayor was serious about breaking 
the city’s lease with the Port Authority and bringing in a private manage- 
ment company to operate the airports.” Governor Whitman said, “It would 
make no sense for the Port Authority to make any new investments in the 
New York airports until their future is determined?” The mayor’s threats also 
made it harder to move ahead with planned airport improvements because 
the uncertainty made it nearly impossible to issue long-term bonds.” 


Marlin Slashes Staff 


A few weeks after Pataki was elected in 1994, Stanley Brezenoff, the Author- 
ity’s outgoing executive director, said that with a projected budget deficit of 
$100 million, he did not see any way to avoid raising the tolls and/or the 
PATH fare.” He thought he was doing the Port Authority and his successor 
a favor by preparing the public for an increase.” However, when Marlin was 
appointed in 1995, he had no intention of raising tolls or fares.** Marlin and 
Pataki wanted to downsize the Authority, and Whitman gave her support.” 
With the board’s approval, Marlin imposed a hiring freeze, and cut travel and 
meal expenses for its employees.” The chair, Lew Eisenberg, noted that by 
holding tolls and the PATH fare steady, “It should now be clear it’s the two 
governors who make these decisions, not the mayor”** 

Bringing Marlin in to lead the Port Authority was like hiring a former 
coal plant manager to head the Environmental Protection Agency or a for- 
mer mining company official to lead the U.S. Interior Department. Marlin 
was openly suspicious of the staff and his public views about the role of 
government were antithetical to the organization’s mission. Under Mar- 
lin’s direction, the Port Authority sold parts of its industrial parks and its 
twenty-two-story hotel at the World Trade Center. It also hired a financial 
firm to evaluate selling the entire World Trade Center site.” From Mar- 
lin’s perspective, the Authority was “rooting out waste and eliminating the 
duplication of services and programs.’ He wanted to free resources for 
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transportation and other core businesses by “stripping away excess layers of 
management staff and support functions’’** 

Marlin set up an early retirement program, inducing about 300 of its 
9,100 workers to retire early.” With rumors about layoffs spreading, he 
encouraged people to retire who otherwise would not have.” Many of them, 
demoralized and disillusioned, left for more lucrative positions in the private 
industry.” The board gave Marlin a great deal of flexibility in deciding whose 
positions would be eliminated, even changing policies so that performance 
appraisals and seniority no longer had to be used in determining termination 
of employment.” After hiring the consulting firm, Deloitte & Touche, to help 
him identify staffing needs, Marlin instituted two rounds of layoffs in 1995, 
something that had never happened in the first seventy-four years of the Port 
Authority's history.” 

Over the course of several months in 1995, one-quarter of the Author- 
ity’s senior officials left. The board then approved a 1996 budget with the 
first decrease in operating expenses since World War II. Marlin took steps to 
reduce the number of Port Authority lawyers, engineers, and maintenance 
staff and enter into contracts with private companies to provide these ser- 
vices instead. By the end of 1996, Marlin had taken credit for cutting in 
excess of 1,000 jobs, which was more than 10 percent of the workforce.“ The 
agency, which had long recruited top college graduates and provided them 
with extensive management and executive training programs, would never 
be the same. 

Port Authority staff widely saw the cuts as arbitrary and Marlin’s depu- 
ties, especially Haley, were widely seen as vindictive and mean-spirited. Paul 
Bea, manager of the Port Authority’s office in Washington, referred to this 
period as a “nuclear winter” Alice Herman, a longtime senior Authority offi- 
cial, worked directly with board members and the two governors’ offices. She 
saw Marlin’s appointment as a turning point for the Port Authority because it 
was the first time an “overtly political” figure had been hired as an executive 
director, rather than a leading figure in the public sector who was familiar 
with the Port Authority’s work. Before Marlin and Haley, she said, senior staff 
members were never considered to be aligned with one of the states. During 
this period, Herman noticed how the board members also started to take 
their lead from Trenton and Albany in a way they had never done before.” 

Richard Kelly had a similar perspective. He said, “This was the moment it 
falls apart” Kelly was responsible for the Authority’s vehicular crossings, bus 
stations, and the PATH. He was more than familiar with the Port Author- 
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ity’s history of encouraging professional development and promoting high 
achievers, since he had started his career in the Authority’s mailroom. During 
his thirty-nine years at the Authority, Kelly had met countless people from 
around the world who came to New York to study the organization's struc- 
ture, accomplishments, and procedures. After devoting his career to serving 
and strengthening the Port Authority, when Kelly saw Marlin tear it apart, he 
decided to take the retirement package. 

Kelly said Marlin did not care about the Authority's history and culture, 
which created tremendous resentment because the vast number of employ- 
ees felt a visceral commitment to the organization. Marlin hired people, 
according to Kelly, who “didn’t know anything or care about anything” He 
said Marlin became widely despised because he cut positions with little anal- 
ysis or understanding of departmental functions. Kelly remembered, “Mar- 
lin would come in and say, ‘You need to fire 10 people on Friday’ It was so 
counter to our culture” No one at the Port Authority would claim that every 
employee was productive and the organization operated as efficiently as pos- 
sible. The problem was that Marlin and Haley’s cuts were rushed and haphaz- 
ard. One senior official said, their cuts were “counter to good business sense. 
They didn't figure out how many people they really needed’ 

Lillian Borrone, who headed the Port Authority’s port commerce 
department, explained that before Marlin came in, the Authority’s philos- 
ophy was to hire the best and brightest young people, pay them well, and 
provide them with continuous learning. She said, “Staff were encouraged 
to engage with the community and industries that we served. Austin Tobin 
believed that the more engaged we were, the more we could influence what 
was important to the region and community. We could also influence leg- 
islation, regulations, and business strategy. If you’re engaged, they respect 
you. We pursued that strategy?” 

Borrone had been credited with bringing businesses, labor, and govern- 
mental agencies to work together on common port issues.” She lamented 
that Marlin and Haley “wanted me to cut out engaging with the industry” 
and “they didn’t understand what the business was about”! Furthermore, 
she said, “They cut a lot of mid-level staff who were being groomed to higher 
level positions. They knocked off that level of talent so they could control 
who would later take over and bring in their own people” Borrone had to 
go behind their backs to meet with people even within the Authority. When 
Marlin banned his line directors from meeting with each other, unless he or 
Haley were present, Borrone started convening meetings at restaurants so 
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the senior staff could feed each other information about what was happening 
within the organization.” 

When we talked to Marlin and Haley more than two decades after they 
left the Port Authority, they were proud of their accomplishments and dismis- 
sive of their critics. Marlin said “it was a lie that scientific principles guided 
the Port Authority” before their tenure. Pointing to certain departments such 
as governmental affairs, he claimed, “they were a political dumping ground? 
Marlin might have understood New York’s politics, but he did not seem to 
appreciate the distinction between a political appointee and someone with 
political experience. For example, Sidney Frigand was the press secretary 
for a New York City mayor before heading the Port Authority's government 
affairs office. Appointees with this type of political experience were appreci- 
ated for their useful experience and valuable contacts. When they joined the 
Port Authority, their first loyalty was to the organization, not to their political 
benefactors. Starting in the mid-1990s, however, many of the appointees who 
were hired because of their political connections were taking their orders 
from someone outside Port Authority headquarters. 

Marlin recognized that he was deeply unpopular both inside and out- 
side the Port Authority. He blamed his very outspoken prolife position for 
creating enemies in the media and his willingness to “upset the apple cart” 
for creating enemies within the bureaucracy.” When we asked Haley about 
whether the Authority experienced a “brain drain,’ he responded, “when we 
looked at the organization, there were people at the top who had been at the 
Port Authority for 25 to 30 years. At some point, my own belief, you need to 
roll people over. Even the best people get complacent and can’t keep up with 
circumstances and technology.” 

One hard-hit department was the Office of Economic and Policy Anal- 
ysis, which lost about half of its seventy-member staff due to layoffs and 
retirements.” This department regularly brought together experts to assess 
the economic health and prospects of the New York metropolitan area. For 
example, the economists issued a 1994 report, based on interviews with 
hundreds of experts, that examined how industry trends might require the 
Authority to deepen the harbor, lengthen its airport runways, and widen bus 
terminal lanes.” In the early 1990s, the department had issued reports on 
regional demographic trends, the economic importance of tourism, trends in 
manufacturing, and implications of an international trade agreement on the 
region’s economy. 

Marlin’s predecessor, Stanley Brezenoff, a seasoned public administrator, 
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thought the Port Authority did not have the budget discipline that comes 
from a direct tie to taxpayers and a legislative budget process. He addressed 
some of the Port Authority's most egregious expenses such as closing the 
executive dining room, where senior officials were served subsidized meals 
by uniformed waiters. Brezenoff also put two helicopters up for sale and 
closed the Authority’s trade office in Zurich.** Nevertheless, he appreciated 
how his economists and policy analysts provided the Authority with credibil- 
ity and stature not only in the region but across the country. They helped him 
make more informed decisions, served as an instrument for public dialogue, 
and generated political support for his important priorities such as dredging 
the harbor to accommodate larger ships. Brezenoff said their work “wasn't 
that damned expensive” and with “no disrespect to the state department of 
transportations, we got greeted differently.’ 

Arguably the Port Authority did not need to conduct all the studies that 
it did, but no government agency would ever replace its ongoing efforts 
because the Authority had economic, surveying, and analytical skills, as well 
as resources that no other institution possessed.® Rosemary Scanlon, the 
Authority’s chief economist in the 1980s and early 1990s, saw a direct link 
between the Authority's reports and regional economic benefits. For exam- 
ple, the Authority issued a report in 1983 that calculated the benefits of art 
and cultural institutions to the region’s economy. As part of its analysis, the 
Authority calculated a wide range of benefits—such as tourists’ spending on 
Broadway shows and hotels, and ballet companies’ expenditures on lights and 
dance shoes manufactured in New Jersey. The recognition that arts and cul- 
tural activities were pumping more than $5 billion a year into the economy 
led city and state officials to revise their tax and spending policies to encour- 
age even more of these activities. The Authority’s report received attention 
across the globe because it was the first time that anyone had ever done this 
kind of analysis.“ 

The Authority also conducted research and convened conferences about 
specific industries and important public issues. For instance, it hosted a con- 
ference in 1987 to look at the early research on global warming and rising sea 
levels. Authority officials also brought together researchers, academics, and 
industry leaders that spurred the growth of the region’s biotechnology sector. 
In addition, market researchers in the Office of Economic and Policy Analysis 
assessed how well the Authority’s ports, trains, airports, bridges, and tunnels 
performed. The Authority's executives had long considered this research to 
be a critical function in understanding who their customers and potential 
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customers were, how individuals made decisions about travel and shipping, 
and how they perceived the Authority’s facilities and services. The Author- 
ity used this information to help assess its progress, allocate resources, hone 
marketing efforts, and prioritize projects. Likewise, the Authority used fore- 
casts of future travel patterns developed by its planners to set priorities for 
the use of its resources. Marlin’s cuts reduced the Port Authority’s capacity 
to engage in these kinds of analytical and visioning exercises with important 
long-term consequences for its reputation as an innovative organization, and 
its ability to mobilize the metropolis. 

Marlin took great pride downsizing the bureaucracy and eliminating 
departments and layers of management that he considered unnecessary. 
He also tried to privatize as much of the airport operations as he could. His 
major accomplishment in that realm was turning over management of Ken- 
nedy Airport’s International Arrivals Building to a private firm. Marlin said 
he succeeded even though Port Authority employees were contacting local 
elected officials, spreading misinformation, and fighting his initiative “tooth 
and nail”® A 2012 report sponsored by the Federal Aviation Administration 
vindicated Marlin’s decision, noting “the ability to operate outside of Port 
Authority procurement procedures, employment pay scales and contracts, 
and political influence allowed the private firm in many cases to obtain more 
advantageous contractual terms than could have been obtained by the Port 
Authority’ The private firm, the report noted, “had a strong incentive to max- 
imize passenger throughput, run a tight ship and sweat the asset, as it would 
retain any excess revenues and operational savings.” 

Marlin faced minimal outside political resistance to cutting managerial 
positions, getting rid of the Port Authority’s library, and slashing the number 
of positions in administrative departments.“ But he met roadblocks in other 
avenues. He had to stay away from cutting union positions because Kathy 
Donovan, the chair, was concerned that it would hurt her political ambitions. 
Likewise, Governor Whitman’s office did not want to upset PATH workers 
because she was afraid that one of the PATH’s unions might go on strike. 
Marlin wanted to sell the Port Authority's twenty-story Newark Legal Cen- 
ter building, but Trenton rejected that idea. He floated a proposal to sell its 
Staten Island Teleport business park, but he remembers that Staten Island’s 
Republican leaders “killed it in five minutes” Marlin wanted to eliminate the 
subsidies for barges that carried cargo between New Jersey and Brooklyn, but 
Pataki’s office told him to “forget about it” because the company had influ- 
ential friends.® Since the governors have veto power over the Authority’s 
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minutes, Marlin argues, “they make everything political. At the end of day, 
they control the Port Authority. Decisions are based on whims of the day and 
politics of the day?’ 

One senior Authority official blamed Marlin’s personality for limiting his 
effectiveness: “He wore out his welcome quickly. If he listened to people who 
had skills, maybe he could have gotten stuff done’ If Marlin had developed 
better relationships and garnered more respect outside the Authority, the 
official said, “the Teleport and Legal Center could have been figured out 
By the end of 1996, Governor Pataki could not get rid of Marlin fast enough. 
The governor's senior aides, as well as the Conservative Party chair who had 
pushed for Marlin’s appointment in the first place, had heard enough about 
Marlin’s incompetence and lack of tactfulness.® Reports by the Port Author- 
ity police that Marlin allegedly used Authority resources for personal reasons 
were the final straw. In the words of one Pataki loyalist, “the staff had circled 


the wagons.” 


Pataki Suggests Breaking Up the Port Authority 


In early 1997, Pataki appointed his neighbor and friend, Robert Boyle, as 
Marlin’s replacement. A former construction company executive, Boyle was 
president of New York City’s convention center during Pataki’s first two years 
as governor where he was widely praised for cleaning up corrupt practices. 
After Boyle was appointed, he made it clear that he would always be linked to 
his roots in the Pataki administration”! 

Peter Goldmark, the Port Authority’s executive director between 1977 
and 1985, was surprised when we told him that Boyle felt, first and foremost, 
that his loyalty was to Governor Pataki. Even though Goldmark had once 
been the New York governor’s budget director, he said his “first loyalty was 
to the board of commissioners and the Authority” Goldmark noted, “It was 
hopeless to act on one governor’s behalf” He remembered turning down 
numerous requests from the governors, including being asked to hire one of 
their daughters. When Governor Brendan Byrne wanted Goldmark to fire 
a senior official, he said to the governor, “You can tell me you don't like my 
direction, but if you want me to fire someone you have to get my badge on 
my way out the door” 

Even after Marlin’s budget cuts and Boyle’s appointment, Giuliani and the 
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New York media continued to lambaste the Port Authority for favoring New 
Jersey over New York. Boyle thought the mayor “bordered on being a little 
crazy sometimes.’ The executive director recalled that the mayor “wanted 
so much for the airports. He was a real pain in my side” Mimicking the 
mayor’s language, Governor Pataki accused the Authority of misusing public 
dollars and he asked Boyle to get back to him within a year on whether the 
Port Authority should be restructured to make it more efficient or broken up 
and replaced with a new entity. Pataki said, “In my mind, it is still an open 
question whether the Port Authority is salvageable. I think it’s operated very 
fairly for the people of New Jersey but not for the people of New York?” Pat- 
aki suggested that each state should take over the facilities on its own land.” 
That suggestion certainly favored New York since the World Trade Center 
site and the air rights on top of the Midtown Manhattan Bus Terminal were 
worth billions of dollars. 

Boyle remembers that Pataki and his top aides “thought the Port Author- 
ity staff were idiots and dopes, and that they had too many employees.” Boyle 
quickly saw how Marlin had arbitrarily cut staff and damaged morale, not- 
ing, “It didn’t take me more than two weeks to learn that most of them were 
smarter than me. I needed to put it back together so people would have con- 
fidence in me’ He also decided that breaking up the Authority was in nei- 
ther state’s best interest.”° Even if the two states could have agreed on how to 
separate the ownership and operations of the bridges, tunnels, and rail lines 
that crossed the two states, trying to allocate resources between New York 
and New Jersey would have been much more complicated than a divorcing 
couple trying to divvy up their assets. 

The two sides repeatedly argued about who was benefiting more from the 
Port Authority’s operations and investments. The answer depended on which 
time frame was considered, who a facility served, and whether both capital 
and operating expenses were included. 

Charles Gargano, the Port Authority’s vice chair, reiterated Giuliani’s 
arguments that profits from the World Trade Center and airports were being 
siphoned off to help New Jersey.” New York’s commissioners also repeated 
the mayor’s complaints about the high level of subsidies for the bus stations 
and the PATH train. In response, Port Authority officials explained how the 
bridges, tunnels, buses, and rail worked together as a network.” The Port 
Authority had taken over the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad and created the 
PATH system for the same reason that the two states had taken over private 
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railroads, subways, and bus lines: because no private company could run 
these transit services profitably. 

Pataki’s interests were simply not aligned with the Port Authority’s goals. 
Although Governor Pataki was a strong supporter for improving transit ser- 
vices that served New York’s suburbs, he had no interest in funding bus and 
train services for New Jersey residents. Understandably, he preferred spend- 
ing taxes and tolls on projects that would benefit people who might vote for 
him when he ran for reelection in 1998. No one living in New Jersey was 
going to see George Pataki’s name on the ballot. 

The Port Authority did not effectively defend itself against charges that it 
was biased against New York because staff at its media and research depart- 
ment had been laid off, and its executive director was a New York political 
appointee. John Haley, the Authority’s deputy executive director who had 
been selected by Governor Whitman, remembered that “every time we came 
up with a number, someone would say it didn’t include everything or the 
numbers were wrong, or you didn't include operating costs.” 

Governor Pataki’s team also pointed to past inequities that had been 
identified by city officials. But these complaints about historical spending 
patterns were counterproductive, according to former New Jersey governor 
Thomas Kean. He said, “If you start arguing past numbers, who got more 10 
years ago or 20 years ago, it only causes further disagreement.’ Governor 
Pataki’s predecessor saw a flaw in the way Giuliani and Pataki were looking 
at the Authority. Mario Cuomo said, “This bistate agency was set up as if the 
two states are equal, and it treats them as equal when we all know that New 
York is bigger, more powerful and has more of everything than New Jersey 
does. It’s lopsided, and a totally unnatural situation in which it is tempting for 
New York to insist they should get more. But you just have to put that out of 
your head’! 

New Jersey’s former governor, Jim Florio, said, “There are some things 
that can be done ina rational way for both states that can’t really be quantified 
for each”® Likewise, former New Jersey governor Brendan Byrne asserted, 
“Once we started with ‘yours’ and ‘mine, it became like my grandchildren 
with toys.’ He added, “The mentality now is we want to turn the Statue of Lib- 
erty around so it faces New Jersey half the time because we are tired of seeing 
her rear end in Jersey City’ By the end of 1997, Pataki talked less about 
breaking up the Port Authority after Boyle had come to appreciate the quality 
of the Authority’s staff and the importance of its mission to the region.* But 
the governor remained convinced that New York was getting shortchanged. 
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Interstate Conflict Comes to a Head 


While George Pataki was making a fuss about the Port Authority’s bias toward 
New Jersey, Christine Todd Whitman was worried about the marine termi- 
nals in Newark and Elizabeth.® As discussed in chapter 4, when Whitman 
was sworn in as governor, major dredging projects in the harbor had been 
suspended because the dredged material was not clean enough to dump into 
the Atlantic Ocean. Governor Whitman had campaigned on a promise to 
stop ocean dumping, but she had come to realize that the other options were 
not practical. To satisfy the needs of the maritime industry, the demands of 
the environmentalists, and the priorities of fishing and tourism industry— 
Whitman did what many governors do when facing difficult choices—she set 
up a task force. 

The Port Authority’s port director, Lillian Borrone, was a key player on the 
task force because she was highly regarded by shipping-related firms as well 
as by Governor Whitman.* Borrone warned the other task force members 
that New Jersey was losing business to other East Coast ports because the 
harbor was not deep enough to accommodate larger ships. She was armed 
with valuable data produced by the Authority’s Office of Economic and Policy 
Analysis. The analysis, prepared just before Marlin decided that his econo- 
mists were superfluous, showed the economic impact the port industry had 
in the region. 

Outside the task force, the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce took the 
lead obtaining congressional support for solving the ocean dumping prob- 
lem and securing federal funds to dredge the harbor. The chamber brought 
together a wide range of groups (including the Port Authority) whose live- 
lihood depended upon the port. Joan Verplanck, the chamber’s president, 
said “keeping everyone on the same page was like a dance.’ She made sure 
that her members expressed their sensitivity to environmental issues when 
discussing the ports economic importance. “One loose cannon,’ Verplanck 
said, “would have set us back months” The chamber had extensive ties with 
all the state and federal legislators. But no one on the team knew the halls of 
Congress better than Paul Bea, the Port Authority’s longtime Washington, 
D.C, lobbyist, who helped the team set up meetings with key congressional 
members and their staffs.” 

Industry groups, unions, local government officials, and the Port Author- 
ity all lobbied elected officials about the need to dredge the harbor. Manufac- 
turing firms were worried the dredging slowdown would eventually increase 
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their cost of raw materials. Even though they tended to pay higher wages 
than their competitors in other parts of the country, proximity to the port 
helped lower their overall costs. Petroleum related firms were especially vocal 
because the refineries and oil terminals surrounding the harbor served as the 
northeast hub for crude oil, gasoline, diesel fuel, heating oil, and jet fuel. 
Meanwhile, longshoremen were worried about their jobs and the threat to 
the retirement checks of their union's 8,000 pensioners, and municipal offi- 
cials were concerned that losing port-related businesses would decrease their 
property tax revenues.” 

Although the Port Authority, Whitman’s team, and high-ranking federal 
officials ultimately resolved the dredging issue, they left one aspect unre- 
solved: would the users of the port have to pay for higher dredging costs 
associated with constructing underwater pits for highly contaminated mate- 
rials and deepening the channels and berths? Typically, federal funds paid for 
a portion of dredging costs and the Port Authority passed along its share of 
the costs to the terminal operators in their leases.” The New York Shipping 
Association, which represented seventy-five companies employing water- 
front labor, thought it was unfair to pass the costs onto shipping companies 
and terminal operators because they were not the ones who polluted the har- 
bor in the first place. The association said, “pricing dredging into the strato- 
sphere and expecting the shipping industry to pick up the tab will sink this 
port just as surely as if dredging is banned outright?” 

At a 1997 golf outing, Nick Taro, a Sea-Land executive, had a conversa- 
tion with Robert Boyle (the Port Authority’s executive director) that left Taro 
unnerved. At the time, Sea-Land and Maersk had a partnership at the New 
Jersey marine terminals that employed about 1,000 employees and handled 
approximately one-quarter of all the containers moving through the New 
York harbor.” Taro told Boyle that he expected the two men would spend a lot 
of time together as the terminal operators negotiated with the Port Authority 
on leases that would expire during the next three years.” “There won't be any 
negotiations,’ Boyle responded, “We'll give you a price and you'll sign’™ 

Port Authority officials had developed an ambitious construction and 
dredging plan that would allow the port to accommodate larger vessels and 
triple the number of containers it served. The plan included a new terminal 
for Sea-Land and Maersk” and doubling the capacity of the railroad con- 
nections between the marine terminals and the nearby freight rail lines.” 
The Port Authority proposed a new lease that would immediately increase 
the terminal operators’ rent from $19,000 per acre to $36,000 and would 
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continue rising until it reached $106,000 at the end of thirty years.” Boyle 
thought the increase was justified because “the container port hadn't had an 
increase in their lease in 30 years’* 

Lillian Borrone and her colleague, Chris Ward, negotiated directly with 
Sea-Land and Maersk. They thought that they were offering a more than 
generous package considering the Authority’s costs and the other leases at 
the seaports.” But James Devine, Sea-Land’s general manager in Elizabeth, 
realized he could get a better price with a few phone calls to Trenton and 
reporters. He argued, “They’re coming at us for the historic pollution and 
siltation of the New York harbor?!” Not only did the shipping lines complain 
about the rental increase but they also did not want to pay any maintenance 
fees. The Port Authority was at a disadvantage with some other ports along 
the East Coast because it could not use taxes to subsidize its services. It relied 
on tolls, fares, rents, and fees to pay for its expenses.‘ 

With the Port Authority showing little flexibility, in May 1998 Sea-Land 
and Maersk announced a competition for their business.” They requested 
proposals from seven major ports that were interested in serving as the East 
Coast hub for the two shipping lines. The ports would have to accommo- 
date the world’s largest ships and provide sufficient land-side connections.!™ 
In a brilliant publicity stunt, Maersk sailed the two-year-old Regina Maersk 
to Port Newark in July 1998. This vessel was the first container ship longer 
than three football fields and the first one that could handle more than 6,000 
twenty-foot containers. Maersk highlighted the need to dredge the New 
York harbor because a fully loaded ship could not be brought into the marine 
terminals. The crew had to unload much of its cargo in Halifax, Canada, and 
wait for high tide before entering Newark Bay.’” 


Whitman Installs Loyalist and Tensions Ratchet Up 


Since 1921, New York and New Jersey had worked together to compete with 
other regions. But that sense of cooperation evaporated by 1998 because 
Governor Whitman did not trust Governor Pataki and his friends at the Port 
Authority to work hard enough to keep the two shipping lines. She was right; 
Pataki was not taking the threat to the ports seriously and he was willing to 
use Sea-Land and Maersk’s threats as leverage in his bid to revamp the way 
the Port Authority allocated its resources. To protect her state’s interests, 
Whitman decided that she needed someone inside the Port Authority. As 
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tension ratcheted up between Trenton and Albany, the Port Authority’s proj- 
ects slowed down in a tit-for-tat that lasted for the next eighteen months and 
threatened the port's future. 

When Governor Pataki selected George Marlin to serve as executive 
director, Whitman insisted that Marlin hire a deputy to help him manage the 
sprawling organization. Even after Marlin left, Whitman claimed that she had 
the right to continue selecting a deputy executive director. In 1998, Whitman 
selected Ron Shiftan as Robert Boyle’s deputy; he was an attorney with exten- 
sive financial background, who was also a neighbor and longtime friend of the 
Port Authority chair, Lew Eisenberg.'°° Governor Whitman told Shiftan that 
his number one priority was to make sure that the two shipping lines chose 
New Jersey as their major East Coast container hubs.’ Shiftan’s selection 
was the beginning of a new period at the Port Authority. The Authority was 
on its way to becoming an organization with two fiefdoms, each having their 
own priorities, with one reporting back to Albany and another to Trenton. 

At the end of 1998, Sea-Land and Maersk announced three finalists in 
their East Coast hub competition: New Jersey, Halifax, and Baltimore.’ 
With Maryland governor Parris Glendening promising to take any “reason- 
able action” to win the competition, the president of the New Jersey Chamber 
of Commerce, Joan Verplanck, said, “Maryland is just short of paying them 
to come?!” 

While Governor Whitman was nervous about the economic impacts 
associated with losing Maersk and Sea-Land, Governor Pataki’s confidants 
at the Port Authority (Boyle and Vice Chair Gargano) did not think shipping 
firms would move to another port because so much of the cargo brought 
into New Jersey was destined for the New York metropolitan area." At the 
time, depending on the commodity, between 30 percent and 70 percent 
of items shipped into the port were consumed in the region, with the rest 
shipped to the Midwest and eastern Canada." Boyle and Gargano, how- 
ever, did not realize that the shipping firms were in fact dead serious about 
evaluating alternatives to New Jersey. The companies were not considering 
completely moving out of New Jersey, but they were prepared to move a sig- 
nificant amount of their shipping operations. Maersk and Sea-Land reviewed 
detailed proposals they received from the other ports (including engineering 
drawings, rail connections, and freight travel time to Chicago, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Louisville, and Memphis). They even conducted a risk assessment that 
considered community opposition and environmental impacts associated 
with future expansion of port facilities.” 
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At the December 1998 Port Authority board meeting, Chair Eisenberg 
raised questions about the Port Authority’s plans to improve Kennedy Air- 
port where American Airlines was planning to invest approximately $1 billion 
of its own funds.” Vice Chair Gargano accused Eisenberg of holding up proj- 
ects in New York unless the deal with Sea-Land and Maersk was approved.'"* 
In retaliation, the commissioners from New York threatened to hold up 
improvements at Newark Airport where Continental Airlines was also plan- 
ning to spend about $1 billion to expand its terminal."° No final decisions 
about the airports were made in December, and the board decided to cancel 
the following month’s meeting because of the disagreement. Canceling the 
January meeting was highly unusual since the Port Authority board typically 
met every month except for August. 

Chair Eisenberg and Vice Chair Gargano eventually brokered a deal in 
February 1999. The Authority would subsidize the shipping lines by reducing 
the lease payments by $120 million. In exchange, the Authority would allo- 
cate $120 million toward a project in New York, such as integrating the old 
Farley Post Office with Manhattan’s Penn Station. Eisenberg and Gargano 
also agreed to move forward with privatizing the World Trade Center, an 
initiative that was important to Gargano.!!° Unbeknownst to Gargano, Eisen- 
berg, and Governor Whitman’s office, Pataki wanted a second opinion. The 
New York governor asked Robert Boyle what he thought of the deal that Gar- 
gano had negotiated. Boyle could have followed the direction of his chair and 
vice chair, which would have allowed the Authority to move forward with its 
critical projects. Instead Boyle sabotaged the deal because he was concerned 
that the agreement would turn the profitable port facility into another finan- 
cial drain, and he thought that New York could do better. He told Pataki two 
things: “you can’t kill the goose” and Whitman isn’t offering you enough.” 

Gargano had to go back to Eisenberg and explain that the deal was rescinded 
because he was not “speaking for the governor” at the time.'"* The Pataki admin- 
istration had new demands based on Boyle's suggestions: $400 million for New 
York projects and a restructuring of the Authority so that money earned in 
New York would stay in New York." In response, Governor Whitman told 
Eisenberg “to pull everything” off the agenda for the Port Authority's February 
board meeting. That meant the board would not be able to finalize a deal with 
Sea-Land and Maersk before their first lease expired at the end of February. In 
the meantime, Baltimore continued to sweeten its proposal.” 

The Port Authority had become a dysfunctional organization. With its 
autonomy eviscerated and its culture shattered, the Authority no longer had 
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a clear mission. New York’s governor was not looking at the Port Authority 
as an independent entity that could build new infrastructure to advance the 
region’s interest. Instead he wanted to tap into the Authority’s resources and 
use them for his own pet projects. 

Negotiations between New York and New Jersey were not going well, 
in part, because many of the key players disliked and distrusted each other. 
For instance, the New York delegation had two warring factions with Boyle 
on one side and Gargano on the other. One Authority official who dealt 
with both said the drama “made Shakespeare look like an amateur” Several 
commissioners stopped talking to Boyle, while others avoided Eisenberg.” 
Meanwhile, Pataki’s team was furious that New Jersey was enticing some of 
New York’s most important businesses, including the Stock Exchange and the 
Yankees, to move across the Hudson River. Even if these iconic institutions 
stayed put, New York had to put together costly packages to compete with 
New Jersey’s incentives. 

Each side had its own ways of calculating the costs and benefits of the 
proposed lease with Sea-Land and Maersk. For example, Gargano claimed 
that the lease, along with the associated capital improvements, was the equiv- 
alent of a $55 million-a-year subsidy for thirty years. Shiftan made the oppo- 
site argument, claiming that the Port Authority might incur losses for the first 
ten years, but it would be profitable by more than $400 million over time.’” 

In March and April 1999, the Port Authority board did not hold its usual 
monthly meetings because of the impasse.'*’ Sea-Land and Maersk expected 
the Port Authority to submit its final lease offer in March, but at a meet- 
ing near the Newark harbor, the Port Authority staff was not authorized to 
put anything on the table because the two governors still could not agree on 
the terms.” The shipping lines gave the Authority until April 13 to deliver 
its best and final offer.” With Sea-Land’s deadline approaching, Whitman 
sent two letters to Pataki offering to allocate $250 million in Port Authority 
revenues to New York. Whitman also agreed to discuss raising PATH fares 
and restructuring the Authority, but only after the lease with Sea-Land was 
signed.’ The two governors negotiated via their staffs and in formal letters 
addressed to each other. 

Pataki floated the idea of putting Kennedy, LaGuardia, and the World 
Trade Center under New York control while leaving the Port Authority with 
its bridges and tunnels.” He also suggested that New York get 75 percent 
of Port Authority revenue since New York projects were generating most of 
the Authority's profits. However, neither he nor his staff ever fleshed out a 
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proposal or put together a plan to restructure the Authority.” Hugh O’Neill, 
who had worked in the governor's office for Pataki’s predecessor and later as 
a Port Authority assistant executive director, said at the time, “You can’t have 
a coherent discussion of all the issues that would be involved in restructuring, 
let alone make a commitment to doing it, within this time frame”! 

Pataki and Whitman were making many people nervous. H. Claude Shos- 
tal, president of the Regional Plan Association, argued, “We'd better get seri- 
ous about retaining this business or were going to see a serious economic 
engine weakened” Joan Verplanck, president of the New Jersey Chamber of 
Commerce, complained, “while they’re duking it out on minor issues, we may 
see a major shipping industry literally go south”? Verplanck was amazed 
that “two governors of the same party in the same region, served by the same 
port couldn't get their act together”! 

Verplanck was not the only person surprised that Pataki and Whitman 
were unable to resolve their differences, despite having the same ideological 
bent. Former New York governor Mario Cuomo said, “They are two peas in a 
pod. Both liberal Republicans from the Northeast.” He noted something else 
they had in common that worked against cooperation—they both had their 
eyes on running for national office.!*4 

The presidents of the International Longshoremen’s Association and the 
New York Shipping Association told the governors they were “putting at risk 
the livelihoods of the men and women who work in the port, as well as the 
businesses and investments of the maritime companies by whom they are 
employed”! The longshoremen organized a rally and invited the two gover- 
nors to address the union members.!*° Whitman told more than 1,000 long- 
shoremen at the World Trade Center, “We can’t let those jobs go to Baltimore’ 
She promised, “If we can’t do it through the Port Authority, then we'll have to 
do it on our own. I will not abandon your jobs or this port without a fight”? 

Pataki did not attend the rally, resulting in an unusual scene in which the 
New Jersey governor spoke in New York about a bistate organization that 
they both controlled. Pataki wrote to Whitman that day, “My belief is that 
for at least the last decade the actions of the Port Authority have resulted in 
a disproportionate allocation of port resources to the New Jersey side of the 
river”? He added, “I cannot continue to allow resources generated in New 
York to be diverted elsewhere, nor decisions on facilities that are vital to New 
York’s economy to be made by others”? 

When lease discussions first began, New York Shipping Association's 
Greg Storey thought it was just a “simple commercial lease dispute” But, he 
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said, “it became a gigantic monkey wrench that could have hurt the port very 
seriously. The governors were playing with fire” He argued, “I don’t think 
anybody can take these things for granted. Ships can move. Other ports can 
make that kind of investment. New York City and New York State suffered for 
years because there was a sense that no one could compete with them. They 
woke up and their ships were gone’! Brian Maher, the terminal operator 
president, said, “It seems pretty silly” that Europe was forming a European 
Union, but “the states of New York and New Jersey can’t agree on how to run 
their common assets. 

The Port Authority’s director of port commerce, Lillian Borrone, was 
talking to shipping companies and ports across the country. She was nervous 
about the robust incentive package that Baltimore was putting together.’ 
She knew Maersk and Sea-Land did not want to move their operations and 
headquarters but were prepared to do so if the two states were not compet- 
itive when it came to costs, harbor depths, and access to rail and highways. 
Tommy Tomsen, president of Maersk, said, “We're not bluffing,” he said. “Bal- 
timore has developed a real alternative. This decision could go either way." 

The day before the deadline, on April 12, 1999, Whitman’s team told the 
two shipping lines it would provide them with approximately $120 million 
in state subsidies to keep them in New Jersey.’ A few weeks later, Maersk 
and Sea-Land announced that they would remain and expand in New Jer- 
sey based on the terms of the Port Authority’s latest proposal and Governor 
Whitman’s subsidy. A decisive factor in the firms’ decision to stay was their 
obligation to make a large payment to the longshoremen’s pension fund, if 
they moved. Whitman could not yet celebrate, though, because the Port 
Authority’s last proposal still did not have the approval from the board or 
Governor Pataki.“ 

As the stalemate continued, the governors faced pressure from Conti- 
nental Airlines and American Airlines, who threatened to suspend their 
expansion plans at Newark and Kennedy airports if the Port Authority did 
not expeditiously approve their projects. Whitman’s and Pataki’s teams were 
willing to play chicken when it came to improving the marine terminals, pri- 
vatizing the World Trade Center, and selling air rights over the Midtown bus 
terminal. But they would not risk losing the two giant airlines. The governors 
agreed that the Port Authority board could have a special meeting in June 
1999 to move forward, simultaneously, on the projects at the two airports." 

Throughout the summer of 1999, with Pataki still refusing to sign off on the 
leases for the shipping lines, Governor Whitman told the six Port Authority 
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commissioners from New Jersey not to approve any more major board items.” 
The commissioners met behind closed doors in September, but they canceled 
the open session where votes are held.’ Through the rest of 1999, the two sides 
did not make any headway. More board meetings were canceled and when the 
commissioners did meet, they only handled routine business.’ 

Whitman continued holding the rest of the Authority hostage until Pat- 
aki agreed on a lease for the shipping lines. Meanwhile, Pataki was waiting 
for Whitman to agree to raise PATH fares that had been $1.00 since 1987 
and to increase tolls that had last been raised in 1991." He also wanted the 
Port Authority to set up a “development bank” that would be used to help 
pay for non-Port Authority projects. The term was a euphemism for saying 
that he wanted the Authority to send a check to Albany.’ New Jersey was 
not against the concept, as long as funds were also allocated for its own pet 
projects.” The idea was not unprecedented. The Port Authority had set up a 
development bank in the early 1980s when New York State agencies moved 
out of the World Trade Center and were replaced with higher-paying private 
tenants. Peter Goldmark, the executive director at the time, had proposed 
this arrangement during a period when the states were facing a severe eco- 
nomic downturn and the Port Authority was in a strong position to help 
them out. In the late 1990s, the states were having fiscal issues not because of 
job losses but rather because the two governors were trying to slash taxes.’ 

In December 1999, the New York delegation boycotted the monthly board 
meeting. Gargano said, “I think there is a new precedent set this year by the 
New Jersey side in holding other projects hostage because there is one proj- 
ect they want approved. The consensus was not to attend the meeting. Why 
waste our time?” No board meeting was held in January 2000 either. 


Former Governors and How the Authority Had Changed 


With the governors feuding, many former governors in New York and New 
Jersey expressed the importance of good working relationships and keeping 
disagreements out of the public eye. New Jersey’s Thomas Kean, who had 
tried to meet with New York’s Mario Cuomo once a month, said, “I think 
they ought to have regular meetings until this thing is solved”™ He added, 
“The more you know each other, the more you talk, the harder it is to fight?” 
New Jersey’s Brendan Byrne remembered his understanding with New York’s 


Hugh Carey in the late 1970s and early 1980s that “the PATH fare was going 
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to be 35 cents for as long as I was in office, and he never challenged me on it. 
He wanted some things that weren't necessarily the best for New Jersey, but I 
went along”! Byrne recalled when Carey was getting pressured to ban noisy 
supersonic jets from Kennedy Airport, “I got him off the hook and solved 
the problem for him by vowing to veto agency minutes and thereby stop all 
agency activities if the planes were not allowed’? 

In the late 1990s, the members of the Port Authority’s board were less 
independent than they had been in the past. Pataki and Whitman had been 
appointing more loyalists to the board, some of whom owed their full-time 
jobs to the governors. For example, the Authority’s vice chair, Charles Gar- 
gano, was the head of Pataki’s economic development agency. 

Ron Shiftan, the former deputy executive director, noticed that the 
Authority had three types of commissioners, all of whom were controlled by 
the two governors. Shiftan said that some of the commissioners “took their 
time to learn about the Port Authority’s mission and promoted it” The second 
type, he said, understood the Authority’s regional mission, but “they weren't 
concerned about what was right or good. They didn’t think it was their job to 
reason with the governor, but rather to do what the governor said” The third 
type, he said “didn’t know and didn’t really care” 

In Trenton, Richard Mroz made sure the commissioners followed the 
governor's lead. As the director of the governor's authorities unit, Mroz coor- 
dinated the state’s policy for about three dozen independent agencies. He 
interviewed potential commissioners for state authorities (including the Port 
Authority) and recalled, “I gave them ground rules” to make sure they were 
willing to follow the governor's direction.! 

From Mroz’s perspective, the Port Authority was not independent from 
politics but rather controlled by the two states. He said, “I see the states as 
two shareholders in a corporation with the shareholders making the ulti- 
mate decisions.” He thought “the chairman’s job was to make sure the Port 
Authority followed Whitman's agenda” Sometimes Mroz talked to the Port 
Authority chair a few times day. “On big issues,’ he said, “the commissioners 
needed to support policies that were consistent with the governor’s policies. 
We translated those to the chair and commissioners” He admitted that the 
commissioners would sometimes object to the governor’s instructions, but 
that it was counterproductive because the governor could always veto the 
minutes. A veto, he explained, would be “embarrassing to the governor, com- 
missioners, and agencies.” 
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Former Port Authority officials remembered how board members and 
executives once had much greater autonomy. For example, Peter Goldmark, 
the executive director between 1977 and 1985, said, “We didn’t have six to 
six votes on the board. They settled disputes in private with mostly unani- 
mous votes.” Most of the commissioners, he noted, were senior businessmen 
who wanted the region to grow and saw the Port Authority as an engine of 
growth. One Port Authority official recalled that the commissioners during 
that time were “giants of finance and insurance.” The governors, Goldmark 
said, could not tell Gus Levy, the president of Lehman Brothers, to vote a 
certain way. Nor could they threaten the vice chair, Robert F. Wagner, who 
was a former New York City mayor. Serving on the Port Authority’s board, 
Goldmark said, was seen as more prestigious during his tenure.’® 

By the late 1990s, membership on the Authority’s board of commissioners 
was not as attractive to top business leaders. The public had become increas- 
ingly skeptical about the government’s ability to solve problems and the Port 
Authority was not expected to initiate any bold new ventures. Moreover, 
high ranking executives were less active in regional organizations because of 
the nationwide merger of corporations, especially in the financial sector.'® 
Although some business leaders had become less connected and invested in 
their communities, the two governors never had trouble finding individuals 
willing to serve on the Port Authority’s board. Plenty of people were attracted 
to the prestige and the opportunity to make business connections. The board 
was just not attracting the same level of professionals. 

Paul Bea (the Port Authority’s longtime Washington, D.C., lobbyist) and 
Lillian Borrone (who served as assistant executive director before retiring) 
also noticed this change. Bea recalled how the commissioners had acted as a 
body in the 1980s. He pointed out that the governors had always used their 
leverage, for example, Brendan Byrne refusing to approve any PATH fare 
increase. However, Bea said that starting in 1995 the Authority would not do 
anything without first getting prior approval from the governor.’® Borrone 
said that in the 1970s, “people on the board were successful and wealthy. They 
saw this as a public service. Clearly, they talked to each other about business, 
but they weren't there to suck up to the governors. Not the case with Pataki 
and Whitman. They appointed people who were dependent on them’ 

The worst stalemate in the Port Authority’s history continued through 
early 2000. The appointments made by Pataki and Whitman gave them 
greater control of the Port Authority, but made the conflict harder to resolve. 
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While New Jersey’s business leaders were making a fuss, their New York City 
counterparts were staying quiet because they were less impacted by the mari- 
time business, and they did not want to antagonize Mayor Giuliani. One civic 
group Official said, “Any support of ending the impasse at the agency might be 
seen by the mayor as giving aid and comfort to an entity that he would just as 
soon see disappear from the face of the earth’! 

Robert Boyle, the executive director was not in a position to resolve the 
conflict. Former governor Byrne said, “In the old days, the executive direc- 
tor of the Port Authority was seen as nonpolitical. For years, Austin Tobin 
ran the Port Authority with the respect of both states. He was viewed as a 
professional. And, to some extent, Peter Goldmark had that image” Byrne 
lamented in early 2000, “there now is an assumption that New Jersey chooses 
the chair and New York chooses the executive director. That makes the exec- 
utive director a political appointment, which it never was intended to be... . 
If they would go back to having a professional executive director, it would 
solve a lot of problems.” 

Upon the instigation of Maersk’s president, two U.S. senators embar- 
rassed Whitman and Pataki by publicly warning them that “billions of dol- 
lars of revenue from projects on both sides of the Hudson” were at stake. 
New Jersey’s Frank Lautenberg and New York’s Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han told the governors that “besides holding up billions of dollars in Port 
Authority projects and investment decisions, this dispute threatens to make 
the port an unattractive place to do business. It provides ammunition to 
our port region’s competitors who would seek to draw away key port cus- 
tomers; creates an appearance that it is very difficult to get major public 
projects accomplished and endangers federal appropriations for important 
channel deepening projects.’ The two senators harkened back to the early 
twentieth century when “the port was being torn apart by rivalries between 
the two states, by the machinations of railroad tycoons, and the conflict 
of a hundred other interests.” Lautenberg (a former Port Authority board 
member) and Moynihan (a scholar with a love for history) wanted the Port 
Authority to continue being the “leading forum for solving regional prob- 
lems and making commerce more efficient”? 

A few weeks later, at an April 2000 Port Authority board meeting, the 
commissioners were poised to approve the annual operating budget that 
was now four months late.’ The board had been unable to take any sig- 
nificant action since it approved the expansion programs for Kennedy and 
Newark airports the previous year, but now the governors seemed ready 
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to resolve their differences.!” The commissioners met behind closed doors 
before their publicly scheduled vote. Optimistic Port Authority staffers set 
up the conference room where the commissioners would vote on the bud- 
get in public. Three ring binders were placed on the tables in front of each 
commissioner's seat.’ 

Despite all the preparations, the New York commissioners refused to vote 
on the budget because of three last-minute issues. First, they demanded to 
see how the five-year capital budget would allocate funds between New York 
and New Jersey projects. Second, they wanted to expedite the Authority’s 
development bank payments to New York. Third, the New York delegation 
said the Authority’s press release about the budget should mention the need 
to increase tolls or PATH fares. Without any explanation to the public, the 
Authority’s staff members rushed around the room removing papers from 
each of the binders. Then the commissioners filed in, approved some minor 
items, and left ten minutes later.’ 

Later that day, Whitman’s communications director called it a “total 
nuclear meltdown.”!”> Whitman’s counsel, Richard Mroz, said, “This has been 
the classic M.O. of the New York commissioners, and it has continued to 
befuddle us on what will settle the impasse, short of giving New York a wind- 
fall from agency revenues for no reason” He added, “It is bizarre and it is no 
way to do business.””° Mroz found the standoff exceedingly frustrating and 
his conversations with Pataki’s senior aides were fruitless. Pataki was not giv- 
ing a straight answer because he was not getting involved in the details nor 
did he have a clear endgame. Mroz recalled, “we tried many times to hear 
about their priorities and figure out how to move things along. Invariably, 
there was no response. We would say, ‘give us a counter proposal then we'd 
hear nothing? That dynamic led to the hiatus. We could never figure out why 
they wouldn't let the lease proceed?!” In Albany, Pataki approached the Port 
Authority the same way that he did his legislative deals. Everything was on 
the table and negotiations were done at the last minute with only a few people 
in the room. 

Former chair Richard Leone traced the feud back to 1995. He said, “It’s a 
crisis that results from neglect masquerading as intense interest. I don't think 
either governor has been paying attention, except milking the Authority for 
whatever money they can get. They’ve heavily politicized it, which is one of 
the consequences of the Marlin appointment.’ He asked, what is the point of 
having an independent board if the commissioners are acting as agents of the 
governors and don't have the authority to negotiate a deal?! 
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June 2000 Agreement 


The two-year standoff between Pataki and Whitman was finally settled after 
a few hours of phone conversations between the governors in June 2000. The 
board made it official with two minutes worth of votes.!” Their deal did not 
reflect even a pretense of a regional approach or advancing the Authority’s 
mission. It certainly did not involve a rational planning process. 

The governors’ agreement included a new thirty-year lease for the ship- 
ping lines and $120 million for dredging that Whitman had previously offered 
to pay with state funds.’® The Authority would also improve New York’s port 
facilities in Staten Island and Brooklyn. Whitman agreed to move forward 
with privatizing the World Trade Center and selling the air rights over the 
Midtown Bus Terminal.!*! She also agreed to a future PATH fare increase, 
although the public announcement only said the Authority would study a 
potential increase.'® As part of the deal, the Port Authority would lease space 
in the Farley Post Office building that would become part of the new Penn 
Station complex in Manhattan.'** This was important to Gargano who was 
both the Port Authority’s vice chair and the head of the state development 
corporation that owned the post office building. Robert Boyle later called 
this a “snake oil” deal because it disguised a grant as a lease. The Port Author- 
ity was expected to lease 250 square feet (a space smaller than the size of a 
typical hotel room) for $10.5 million annually for 35 years.’** A future Port 
Authority chair would later call Gargano’s involvement an “egregious conflict 
of interest”! 

Pataki and Whitman also agreed to set aside $250 million for New York 
projects related to transportation, economic development, and infrastructure 
renewal. These funds would not be selected for their regional significance, nor 
would Port Authority staff select them after a thorough cost-benefit analysis. 
Instead the commissioners passed a resolution that gave the New York gover- 
nor the power to select projects.'*° Since the Pataki administration was unable 
to identify suitable projects at the time, the exasperated and worn-down Whit- 
man team agreed to give Pataki the flexibility to select them later.'*’ 


Conclusion 


The agreement between Pataki and Whitman allowed the Port Authority to 
move ahead with its seaport projects in Elizabeth and Newark. The invest- 
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ments in dredging and new facilities paid off. Shipments at the two marine 
terminals grew faster than they had in decades, twice as fast as the national 
average. By 2005, the port was handling 2.8 million containers annually com- 
pared to only 1.3 million containers ten years earlier." New warehouses and 
distribution centers were built throughout North Jersey and firms hired more 
longshoremen, truck drivers, and other workers." 

The long feud did inhibit some of the ports’ growth, however. While con- 
ducting its study of alternatives to New Jersey, Maersk learned about a prom- 
ising site in Portsmouth, Virginia. Two years later, Maersk purchased the 
property and then created the largest privately owned container terminal in 
the United States. When the port complex opened, the governor of Virginia 
called it a “huge win” that would benefit “every city and county” in his state.” 

The period between 1995 when Marlin was appointed and 2000 when 
Pataki and Whitman resolved their differences was a turning point in the 
Authority's history. The two governors—rather than the commissioners or 
Port Authority staff—began determining which of the Port Authority’s major 
projects would be funded. Their priorities and the development bank would 
drain the Port Authority’s resources. New York’s insistence on raising the 
PATH fare did help bring in some additional revenues, though. In 2001, the 
fare was raised for the first time in fifteen years from $1.00 to $1.50, which 
matched the city’s subway fare at the time. Future governors have since 
agreed to keep the PATH more or less in line with the subway fare, which has 
generated hundreds of millions of dollars for new initiatives favored by the 
two governors. 

Marlin’s cuts and privatization efforts also had a long-lasting impact to the 
organization. As the Authority's chief engineer between 1995 and 2010, Frank 
Lombardi deplored the deterioration of the Authority and its once-vaunted 
engineering department. Lombardi started in 1971 and for a quarter century 
worked with engineers who were revered at international engineering con- 
ferences for their expertise in a wide array of fields, such as the innovative 
ways they used concrete and asphalt, developed noise mitigation measures, 
tested suspension cables, managed traffic, and expanded runways. Starting 
with Marlin, however, engineers were discouraged from attending confer- 
ences, and they found it harder to stay up to date with new developments in 
their fields.” When Marlin cut the number of Port Authority engineers and 
shifted work to outside consultants and temporary workers, Lombardi lost 
some of his best engineers and then found it increasingly difficult to attract 
and retain top staff. Their work was less appealing and challenging because 
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they were increasingly managing outside engineers rather than performing 
the work themselves. 

The Port Authority’s senior staff thought of themselves as dedicated pub- 
lic servants, but under Marlin that sense of public service deteriorated. By 
focusing on the short-term bottom line, Marlin’s team eliminated training 
programs, cut employee benefits, and devalued institutional knowledge, all of 
which were an integral part of the organization's culture. “The social contract 
was broken,’ Lombardi said, and “they shattered the strategy and the philos- 
ophy of public service”? 

The Port Authority would no longer be in the same position to gener- 
ate supportive coalitions to promote its interests. Its autonomy was all but 
lost and its reputation and technological know-how were decimated. The 
Authority’s proud internal culture was shattered while its leaders were afraid 
to take risks on behalf of the organization. The Port Authority would never 
regain its former strength; instead it would continue to be a tool for the two 
governors. This organizational weakness plays out in the following chapters 
when a New Jersey governor directed the Authority to rebuild a Staten Island 
bridge and the Port Authority tried to rebuild the World Trade Center site 
after the 2001 terrorist attack. 

As the Port Authority’s lobbyist between 1980 and 2005, Paul Bea wit- 
nessed what he called the Authority’s “rapid change from a vigorous, highly 
ambitious and self-confident agency” to one that was heavily politicized with 
insufficient resources. Marlin’s tenure and Whitman’s appointment of a dep- 
uty executive director, he explained, “started the bifurcation of the executive 
offices of the Port Authority and more intimate levels of decision-making 
through the taut strings that ran back to Trenton and Albany.’ He said, 
“Patronage may have had its start with George Pataki and Christine Whit- 
man, but what succeeding governor didn’t want to put his own people in 
nicely salaried jobs, even if those jobs had to be created? The genie was let 
out of the bottle”? 


CHAPTER 7 


Moving Three Bridges from the 
Periphery to Center Stage 


The Port Authority’s Goethals, Outerbridge, and Bayonne bridges are not an 
iconic part of the New York skyline. Their images are not printed on many 
postcards, and they are more likely to be used as the backdrop for a murder 
scene than a romantic comedy. While the George Washington Bridge grace- 
fully spans the mighty Hudson River in Upper Manhattan, these three Staten 
Island bridges are located on the outskirts of New York City and cross over 
waterways whose names are unfamiliar to most New Yorkers. Despite their 
relative anonymity, the three Staten Island bridges have reshaped the entire 
region. Their stories reveal how the Port Authority has responded to and 
influenced public sentiment, and the ways in which its priorities have antici- 
pated and addressed the region’s needs. 

This chapter covers three separate time periods. In the 1920s, the two 
state legislatures and governors invited the Port Authority to build three 
bridges between New Jersey and New York’s Staten Island. In the 1950s, the 
Port Authority had the credibility, foresight, and resources to help integrate 
the region's rapidly growing suburban areas via these Staten Island crossings. 
Just a few years ago, the Authority raised the roadway on the Bayonne Bridge 
(because its height threatened the viability of the region’s marine terminals) 
and replaced the Goethals Bridge. To complete these two most recent proj- 
ects, Port Authority’s officials and their stakeholders navigated an extraordi- 
nary set of political, regulatory, financial, and engineering challenges. 


The Staten Island Connection 


The bistate study commission that recommended establishing the Port 
Authority more than a century ago, envisioned trucks playing only a periph- 
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eral role in moving freight, similar to the role that horse-drawn carriages 
played. Trucks were deemed ideal for short trips, transporting goods from 
railroad stations and shipping terminals to nearby warehouses and shops." 
The Port Authority’s founders initially focused on improving railroads to 
solve the port’s problems. As the region’s transportation needs changed, so 
too did the Authority’s priorities. Fewer than 400,000 trucks were registered 
in the United States in 1917, the year that New York and New Jersey set up the 
bistate study commission. By 1923, that number had more than quadrupled 
to 1.8 million and by 1929 it reached 3.5 million. At the same time, cars were 
becoming increasingly available and affordable to the general population. 
Between 1917 and 1929, the number of cars registered in the United States 
jumped from 4.7 million to 23 million.’ 

Elected officials were under immense pressure from businesses and car 
owners in the 1920s to accommodate these vehicles and address rapidly 
growing traffic problems. Likewise, property owners, construction firms, and 
realtors lobbied for better roads that would spur residential and commercial 
construction, and their own prosperity. These forces played out throughout 
the metropolitan area from the most densely populated neighborhoods of 
Manhattan to the semirural areas of Staten Island. 

Staten Island’s economy and lifestyle have long differed from New York 
City’s other four boroughs (Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn, and Manhattan). In 
1920, only about 2 percent of the city’s population lived on the island even 
though it comprised nearly 20 percent of the city’s land.’ Staten Island was 
isolated with its residents and businesses relying upon ferries and ships, while 
all the other boroughs were accessible by train, car, and foot. Geographically, 
Staten Island is closer to New Jersey than to the rest of New York. If you 
extend a line south of the Hudson River, you will see that Staten Island is 
west, not east, of the river. 

Three bodies of water divide Staten Island from its neighbors. Along 
Staten Island’s eastern edge, “The Narrows” waterway separates the island 
from Brooklyn, and it is the primary entrance for ships coming into the 
New York/New Jersey harbor. The island is separated from New Jersey on 
its north by the Kill Van Kull and on the west by the Arthur Kill. Although 
the word “kill” might suggest that the first European sailors were terrified of 
these waterways, the sailors had simply named them for the Dutch word for 
“creek” or “channel?” 

Advocates for building a bridge between New Jersey and Staten Island 
touted numerous benefits. Staten Islanders would no longer have to wait on 
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Map 7.1. Map of Staten Island showing the three bridges and the waterways sur- 
rounding the island. 
(Map by Md. Shahinoor Rahman.) 


long ferry lines to reach New Jersey, their property values would increase, 
and the cost of bringing in food and supplies would decrease. The New York 
Herald Tribune claimed that new bridges “would help to develop the island’s 
empty areas and make it a manufacturing and shipping section, like other 
parts of the city which face the harbor”! City planners talked about the island 
accommodating millions of residents with new parks, roads, and potentially 
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a train tunnel to Brooklyn.” Business leaders and elected officials in Perth 
Amboy and Elizabeth (two industrial cities located on the Arthur Kill) 
thought their cities would become more prosperous if bridges connected 
them with Staten Island. New Jersey's shore communities also supported the 
bridges because their beach areas would be more accessible to New Yorkers, 
who could ferry to Staten Island and then drive along the New Jersey coast.® 


Three New Bridges 


In 1923, after the two states authorized funding for a preliminary survey, the 
commissions responsible for building the Holland Tunnel began studying the 
possibility of building a bridge or tunnel across the Arthur Kill.” The commis- 
sioners thought that if they started building a Staten Island crossing, the two 
legislatures would be less likely to carry out their threat of eliminating the 
commissions and transferring their powers to the newly created Port Author- 
ity. The commissions were doomed, though, because construction of the 
Holland Tunnel was repeatedly delayed and over budget and, as detailed in 
chapter 2, the Port Authority emerged as a credible alternative. After George 
Silzer was sworn in as New Jersey governor, he wanted the Port Authority to 
take over building all bistate vehicle crossings, arguing that the tunnel com- 
missions had come to be looked at as a “political institution, much interested 
in the preservation of jobs for the faithful”? 

Governor Silzer said any Staten Island bridge should be built as a “busi- 
ness proposition” that would only proceed if toll revenues could pay for it. He 
feared that the public might support building a bridge with tolls, but once it 
opened they would clamor to remove the tolls. “If a bridge is made free,’ he 
said, “the result is that the burden is put upon all of the people of the state of 
New Jersey, rather than upon those whose convenience will be served by the 
bridge” Silzer wanted tolls to cover the Port Authority’s expenses, so that it 
would be able to finance even more crossings. The New Jersey governor saw 
eye-to-eye with his counterpart in Albany. New York governor Al Smith, who 
had served on the Port Authority’s board of commissioners in 1921 and 1922, 
also talked about relieving taxpayers in both states from further burdens." 

Organizations, just like people, can get lucky. When they are in the right 
place at the right time, and if they are well prepared, they can take advan- 
tage of opportunities to enter into promising new markets. When the two 
state legislatures empowered the Port Authority in 1924 to build two bridges 
over the Arthur Kill, they justified giving these projects to the Authority 
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because the bridges were “in partial effectuation” of the comprehensive plan 
the Authority had developed for the region. This justification was a bit of a 
stretch, however, since the plan did not envision the Authority constructing 
its own motor vehicle crossings.” 

In 1924, the Port Authority started planning two bridges over the Arthur 
Kill that would connect Staten Island with Elizabeth and Perth Amboy.” The 
Authority’s commissioners engaged distinguished architects alongside nota- 
ble engineers because they wanted their bridges “to combine beauty with sta- 
bility and convenience." They expected that construction of bridges, includ- 
ing preliminary studies, would require at least three to five years. The two 
bridges would later be called the Goethals Bridge and the Outerbridge Cross- 
ing. The bridge closest to Manhattan was named after George Goethals, the 
Authority’s consulting engineer who had previously overseen construction 
of the Panama Canal. Oddly enough, the name Outerbridge was not chosen 
because it was located further south but because the Port Authority’s first 
chair was named Eugenius Outerbridge. 

Before the Port Authority could build any of its crossings, it needed autho- 
rization from the state legislatures to proceed. Hoping for an economic wind- 
fall, many local officials and business leaders in New Jersey lobbied for their 
cities to be the site of a new bridge. That is why in 1925 another crossing was 
added to the Authority’s portfolio—a bridge connecting Bayonne with Staten 
Island. Legislators in Trenton cobbled together a coalition by combining bills 
for bridges that would connect four different New Jersey counties with New 
York City. The three Staten Island crossings would be located in Middlesex, 
Union, and Hudson counties, while the George Washington Bridge would 
connect Bergen County with Manhattan.’ 

The Port Authority moved quickly ahead on the Staten Island bridges— 
acquiring property, conducting field surveys, and preparing plans for contrac- 
tors. Local and federal officials approved the Authority’s plans and permits,” 
and ground was broken for the Goethals Bridge and Outerbridge Crossing 
in 1926 (figs. 7.1 and 7.2).!° The Authority, as it promised it would, awarded 
construction contracts to firms based on quality and cost, not on political 
connections. When the commissioners selected architects, engineers, and 
builders they chose what they considered “the most competent and reliable 
men with the right kind of organization”! 

Silzer, who was appointed Port Authority chair in 1926 after his term as 
governor had ended, explained the most challenging feature of the Authority’s 
endeavor: “The Port Authority, a body unique in the history of this country, 
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Fig. 7.1. Construction of the Outerbridge Crossing. 


(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


with no assets, no funds of any kind, an organization politically sponsored by 
two States, planned to build two bridges for which it needed $14 million” Sil- 
zer and other Authority officials had to convince Wall Street bankers to buy 
bonds issued by the Port Authority, at that point an untested organization, 
that would be paid back with toll revenues from the new bridges.” 

The legislatures had helped the bond offering succeed by giving the 
Authority exclusive rights to construct motor vehicle crossings between New 
York City and New Jersey. The Port Authority was in effect a monopoly that 
could set its own tolls and did not have to worry about any public agency 
or private company competing with its crossings. Moreover, the Authori- 
ty’s high-powered legal team provided reassurance to investors. Former U.S. 
Supreme Court chief justice Charles E. Hughes told potential bond hold- 
ers that the Authority’s bonds would be lawfully issued, and their interest 
would be exempt from state and federal income taxes.” The Authority did 
not promise to remove tolls once the bonds were paid off; instead Chairman 
Silzer said that the tolls may be used to build future Authority projects or may 
be lowered to pay only for maintenance and repair expenses.” 


PLZZ 


Fig. 7.2. Goethals Bridge construction. 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 
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The Authority faced relatively little opposition in its plans to connect 
Staten Island and New Jersey,” although one tugboat captain did presciently 
warn at a public hearing that the Bayonne Bridge would be a menace to nav- 
igation. In response, Othmar Ammann, the Port Authority’s bridge engineer, 
said its planned clearance would have been sufficient for about 90 percent of 
the traffic that passed through the Kill Van Kull the previous year. Ammann 
said all of those boats could have passed beneath the height of the bridge, if 
they had lowered their masts.” 

When the first two Staten Island bridges opened on the very same day 
in June 1928, Chairman Silzer thanked the Authority's commissioners for 
working “unselfishly, without pay and only from patriotic impulses?” The 
Authority was widely praised for its efficiency in building the bridges ahead 
of schedule and at a cost lower than initially estimated.” The New York Times 
said that “the combination of engineering and inter-State problems baffled 
all attempts at solution until the creation of the Port Authority.” The Jersey 
Journal claimed that the Port Authority may not have succeeded in its efforts 
to connect railroads and build new rail lines, but “as interstate bridge builders 
the Port Authority has thus far scored quite a success?” 

When the Bayonne Bridge opened in 1931, elected officials were effu- 
sive that the Port Authority now had five crossings between the states: the 
Holland Tunnel and the George Washington Bridge (see chapter 2), along 
with the three Staten Island crossings. New York’s state comptroller, Morris 
Tremaine, said, “The commissioners who constitute the Port Authority, have 
rendered a public service not excelled. The skill with which the Port Author- 
ity has managed its affairs is evidenced by the fact that these bridges cost 
less than the very conservative estimates made by competent engineers and 
rechecked by bankers. This saving of money plus the great saving in time of 
construction would be a great credit to any private enterprise, and is proof 
positive that public work can be constructed efficiently when directed by the 
right men”? 

These five crossings gave the Port Authority sufficient resources to take 
on new projects and a reputation as an organization with extraordinary capa- 
bilities and an exemplary culture. In 1931, New York’s governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt praised the Port Authority as a “model for government agencies 
throughout the land, and after he was elected U.S. president the following 
year, his administration promoted the use of public authorities as an effective 
means of building infrastructure.” When the Port Authority was established 
in 1921, it was the very first public authority in the United States. By the 1950s, 
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Fig. 7.3. Cars crossing the Goethals Bridge in the 1930s. 


(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


New York State alone had more than fifty authorities including the Tribor- 
ough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, an entity set up to build river crossings 
within New York City.*! 

In the 1950s, the Port Authority tapped into all of its strengths—its 
resources (e.g., financial, credibility, technical know-how, media relations) as 
well as its autonomy, entrepreneurial leadership, and a highly regarded orga- 
nizational culture—to undertake one of the most ambitious building pro- 
grams in the history of the New York City metropolitan area. 


Going around Lower and Midtown Manhattan 


The Holland Tunnel, Lincoln Tunnel, and the George Washington Bridge 
each carried between fifteen million and twenty million vehicles in 1950.” 
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Over the next two years, thanks to rapid suburbanization and continued 
postwar prosperity, the number of vehicles crossing these three Hudson 
River facilities rose by 24 percent.” With motorists experiencing frequent 
delays, the Port Authority considering building a third tunnel into Man- 
hattan.** However, after analyzing the traffic patterns of the vehicles using 
its existing Hudson River crossings, Roger Gilman, the agency’s director of 
port development, thought that a new tunnel would be useful only in rush 
hours and would not, therefore, generate enough traffic to pay for construc- 
tion and operation.” 

Gilman figured out something else after looking at the results of cus- 
tomer surveys. More than half of the drivers crossing the Hudson on week- 
days and almost three quarters on weekends were not starting or ending 
their trips in Manhattan. Instead of building another tunnel into the con- 
gested streets of Midtown or Lower Manhattan, Gilman realized that the 
region should add highway capacity that bypassed them both.” New high- 
ways were needed to improve connections with the city’s other boroughs as 
well as the rapidly growing suburban communities in northern New Jersey, 
Long Island, and Westchester. 

At the time, the new U.S. president, Dwight Eisenhower, was interested 
in building an interstate highway system. Gilman and the Authority’s execu- 
tive director, Austin Tobin, expected that federal funds could help pay for a 
regional highway network integrated with the interstates. In 1953, he and his 
staff sketched out plans, borrowing from ideas that had been kicking around 
for decades. They wanted to improve traffic by building new roads south and 
north of Manhattan’s central business district.*” Tobin would set the Author- 
ity’s priorities, generate public support, and then reshape the entire region. 

South of Manhattan, the Authority’s Staten Island crossings had plenty of 
capacity to handle more traffic. In Gilman’s plan, a New Jersey driver would 
be able to cross the Goethals Bridge to Staten Island and then drive along 
a new Staten Island highway (later to be called the Staten Island Express- 
way). At the island’s eastern edge, a new bridge would span The Narrows and 
connect with Brooklyn. The Narrows might have seemed “narrow” to the 
Dutch and British sailors who sailed thousands of miles across the Atlantic 
Ocean, but it did not seem very narrow to the engineers as they gazed over 
the waterway. They realized that a crossing would be enormously expensive 
because it would be the world’s longest suspension bridge. The bridge’s tow- 
ers in Brooklyn and Staten Island would have to be nearly as tall as a seventy- 
story building. 
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Using Staten Island to bypass Manhattan’s business center appealed 
to Tobin for another very important reason. Building The Narrows bridge 
would boost the Port Authority’s burgeoning coffers by attracting more cars 
and trucks to the Outerbridge, Bayonne, and Goethals. The Authority’s three 
Staten Island bridges had turned out to be money-losers for many years 
because Staten Island had not grown as fast as expected.” For instance, the 
Authority estimated that 8.4 million vehicles would cross the Bayonne Bridge 
in 1950, but only 2.3 million vehicles crossed that year.” 

Gilman sketched out an equally ambitious scheme north of Midtown 
Manhattan. In the 1920s, the George Washington Bridge was designed in a 
way that a lower level could be added in the future. At the time, extending the 
city’s subway system to New Jersey was seriously contemplated, but it had 
never been financially viable to build and operate. Now Gilman and Tobin 
wanted to add a lower level for cars, trucks, and buses to accommodate more 
vehicles and generate additional revenue. The bridge would have a total of 
fourteen lanes with eight on the upper level and six more below. On the New 
Jersey side, Gilman’s plan envisioned a new east-west highway (later to be 
called I-80) connecting with the bridge. In New York, the Authority would 
connect the George Washington Bridge with new roadways in Upper Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, and Queens. In addition, a new bridge would be built over 
the Long Island Sound near the Bronx’s Throgs Neck neighborhood.” 

Tobin reached out to Robert Moses, the chair of New York’s Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority. Tobin had a complicated relationship with 
Robert Moses, who had fought the Port Authority’s attempts to take over 
the city’s two airports and build the Manhattan bus terminal. Now Tobin 
wanted the two men to work together on The Narrows and Throgs Neck 
bridges and advocate for the new highways that would connect their facili- 
ties. Tobin recalled that when he went to meet with Moses, “I left the door 
open behind me when I went, in case I had to make a fast exit?" Tobin did 
not have to worry. Moses was excited about the possibility of building two 
new bridges, especially The Narrows bridge, which Tobin offered to finance. 
The two authority leaders agreed to conduct a joint study to flesh out the 
Port Authority’s conceptual plan.” From the outset of their collaboration, 
they decided they would only recommend projects that would be financially 
self-sustaining to the authorities—which ruled out their involvement with 
any railroad or subway project.” 

In 1954, the two authorities developed their plan to build The Narrows 
and Throgs Neck bridges and double-deck the George Washington Bridge at 
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a cost of $379 million. The region’s new interstate highways, funded mostly 
with federal resources, would cost an additional $198 million.“ It was an 
extraordinary sum considering that New York’s state legislature had allocated 
less than $40 million a year for highway construction across the entire state 
during the previous nine years.“ After the joint study’s recommendations 
were released in January 1955, the Port Authority’s media relations team 
helped generate widespread support for the new bridges and highways.”* In 
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New York, the Herald Tribune called the plan “awe-inspiring” and the Long 
Island Daily Press wrote, “For Long Islanders these improvements would 
be no less than a godsend?” In New Jersey, the Herald-News exclaimed, the 
“region is in for the greatest concentration of highway and bridge building 
that the world, perhaps, has ever seen,’ and the Paterson News referred to the 
projects as “of almost staggering proportions” 

The authorities and states fulfilled Gilman’s vision. As Tobin and Moses 
had expected, federal funds did pay for new roadways to connect their bridges. 
The Throgs Neck Bridge opened in 1961 and the George Washington Bridge’s 
lower level in 1962 (in private, some Authority employees would playfully refer 
to the lower level as “Martha” and the upper level as “George’”) (fig. 7.4). The 
bridge over The Narrows took longer to build. The two authorities entered in 
an agreement in which the Port Authority would finance and construct The 
Narrows bridge and then lease it to the Triborough Authority.” Although 
the Port Authority provided temporary financing for the bridge, by 1959 the 
Triborough Authority was in a strong enough financial position to build the 
bridge on its own.” After the bridge (named the Verrazzano-Narrows Bridge) 
opened in 1964, a transportation reporter wrote, “the last link in a solid ring 
of roads around the congested Manhattan core has been forged” The bypass 
routes were widely praised for creating an extensive regional highway network, 
cutting travel time, and spurring even more residential and commercial devel- 
opment in Queens, Staten Island, Long Island, and New Jersey.” 

The new highways and bridges improved the ability to move goods across 
the region, but they never did solve the traffic congestion problem. The addi- 
tional roadway capacity accommodated more vehicles, but additional roads 
led to even more traffic because they encouraged people and businesses to 
move to Staten Island and the city’s suburbs where cars were needed for 
working and shopping. The Port Authority certainly benefited financially, 
however. The number of vehicles crossing the Staten Island bridges increased 
from 8.5 million in 1960 to 23.5 million by the end of the decade. Over the 
same period, the number of vehicles crossing the George Washington Bridge 
rose from 38.9 million to 69.3 million.” 

The visions of Tobin, Moses, and other highways builders in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century came with another cost. In the 1950s and early 
1960s, elected officials and the two powerful public authorities were willing 
to ignore local opposition and bulldoze through neighborhoods to construct 
new highways and accommodate more vehicles. The resulting urban blight 
and environmental degradation led Congress to pass a series of laws in the 
1960s and 1970s that would make it much harder to ever build a new crossing 
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Fig. 7.4. The world’s 
busiest motor vehicle 
bridge, the George 
Washington Bridge, 
has eight lanes on 
the upper level and 
another six on the 
lower level. 
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O’Connell, October 17, 
2008. Courtesy Wikime- 
dia Commons, 

CC BY 2.0.) 


or even replace an existing one in the New York metropolitan area. Govern- 
ment agencies would be required to solicit public opinion, identify the envi- 
ronmental impacts of transportation projects, and evaluate potential alter- 
natives in a transparent manner. Unlike the residents living near the Great 
Swamp in 1959, opponents of infrastructure projects in the 1980s had legal 
tools they could use to slow down projects and reveal information that gov- 
ernment agencies preferred not to acknowledge. This new way of doing busi- 
ness would stymie the Port Authority’s efforts to build new infrastructure. 


Using the Island Again to Address the Region’s Needs 


The number of vehicles using the Port Authority’s bridges and tunnels con- 
tinued to increase in the 1970s and early 1980s. During peak periods, cross- 
ings were approaching their capacity and drivers were becoming increasingly 
frustrated. In 1984, the Port Authority’s assistant executive director, Lou 
Gambaccini, set up an interagency Trans-Hudson Task Force to address the 
traffic problems.” The task force members pursued a number of solutions 
such as setting up TRANSCOM as discussed in chapter 5. They also consid- 
ered how long-term transportation improvements along three different east- 
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west corridors (north, central, south) would accommodate future demand. 
The task force relied upon technical data from the Port Authority’s planning 
department that estimated how travel patterns were expected to change over 
the next several decades. 

The region would not be able to rely on dramatic infrastructure projects 
to improve transportation along the northern corridor, whose centerpiece 
was the George Washington Bridge. With its fourteen lanes, the world’s bus- 
iest bridge was not the corridor’s major bottleneck. Rather New York City’s 
highways east of the bridge, such as the Cross Bronx Expressway, were the 
cause of recurring traffic delays. Unlike in the 1950s and 1960s, the city and 
state had no appetite for expanding these roadways because construction 
would have been regarded as too destructive of the city’s neighborhoods. 

The central corridor connected New Jersey with the core of the region’s 
economy, the portions of Manhattan below 6oth Street that are known as 
Midtown and Lower Manhattan. On a typical business day, about 3.4. million 
people entered this central business district from the suburbs and the city’s 
four other boroughs. More people squeezed into this nine-square-mile area 
of Manhattan than lived in the entire states of Connecticut, South Carolina, 
or Colorado. Gambaccini’s task force members realized they needed to focus 
on ways to bring in more people not vehicles, which is why the task force’s 
signature recommendation to improve transportation services would be a 
new rail tunnel under the Hudson River for passenger trains.” That proposal, 
on the drawing boards for four decades, has not yet come to fruition. 

While the opportunity to expand capacity was limited in the northern 
corridor and faced daunting challenges in the central corridor, the Port 
Authority could make significant improvements in the southern corridor. 
Adding capacity to one of its Staten Island bridges would alleviate the big- 
gest traffic bottleneck between New Jersey and Brooklyn. Moreover, since 
the George Washington Bridge was the only Authority crossing that met 
modern interstate highway standards, upgrading one of the Staten Island 
bridges would entice more trucks to use Staten Island and help alleviate traf- 
fic in more congested parts of the city.” Addressing the southern corridor 
was timely because Staten Island and central New Jersey were among the 
region's fastest-growing areas in terms of both population and employment. 
An increasing number of Staten Islanders were working in New Jersey, espe- 
cially in its sprawling suburban office parks. Between 1980 and 1985, traffic 
rose 30 percent on the Staten Island bridges, compared to 17.5 percent on the 
Authority’s other three crossings. 
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Gambaccini understood the challenges and importance of coordinating 
efforts with the region’s other transportation agencies. In most segments of 
the interstate highway system, only one entity was responsible for operating, 
maintaining, and upgrading the highway. That was not the case in New York 
City. I-278 was the only interstate highway that touched all five New York 
City boroughs. Along a 35-mile stretch, it ran over nine different roadways 
owned and operated by the Port Authority, Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority, the state of New York, and the city of New York.” 

Gambaccini’s interagency task force considered combining all the agen- 
cies’ proposed improvements, similar to the way that Austin Tobin and Rob- 
ert Moses had merged their efforts. But that approach would be difficult to 
replicate because new environmental laws and regulations made it harder for 
the transportation agencies to add new lanes and build new roads. Instead 
of combining their projects, the agencies decided to coordinate their efforts. 
This would give them the flexibility to proceed with their own initiatives, in 
case one of the agencies should get bogged down in environmental issues, 
community opposition, or financial shortfalls.°* 

In 1985, Port Authority planners and engineers started looking more 
closely at the three Staten Island crossings.” The Goethals, Outerbridge, and 
Bayonne bridges had some obvious problems. Each of them had only two 
ten-foot-wide lanes in each direction. Because the bridges were designed 
when cars and trucks were narrower, they had a higher accident rate than 
newer roadways, such as the Verrazzano-Narrows Bridge and Staten Island 
Expressway, which had standard twelve-foot-wide lanes. Accidents as well as 
disabled vehicles were also causing frustrating traffic jams because the three 
bridges did not have shoulder lanes. When a vehicle blocked one lane, the 
other lane had to be cleared for emergency vehicles.” 

To help the transportation planners better understand the region’s exist- 
ing traffic conditions, Port Authority toll collectors handed out thousands 
of surveys asking motorists about their origins and destinations, routes they 
used during their trips, and the number of passengers in their vehicles.°! 
With this data and forecasts of future travel demand, the Authority’s plan- 
ners developed a computerized model that simulated traffic conditions based 
upon future conditions with and without capacity improvements. 

When considering which of the three Staten Island bridges to expand, the 
Goethals made the most sense because it had the best connections with the 
New Jersey Turnpike and the Staten Island Expressway.” The Goethals also 
happened to be located closest to the Port Authority’s marine terminals and 
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Newark Airport. Starting in 1985, the Authority looked at twenty-seven differ- 
ent alternative ideas, including adding a second deck on the Goethals Bridge, 
attaching additional lanes to the bridge, and replacing the bridge altogether.® 
By 1990, the Authority’s senior executives decided that the best way to accom- 
modate growth would be to build a new span, parallel to the existing Goethals 
Bridge.“ When completed, each of the spans would carry one-way traffic and 
be wide enough for three standard-width lanes along with shoulders. 

The manager of the Port Authority's Staten Island Bridge Development 
Program, Peter Ciano, told Staten Island’s local officials in 1990 that he 
expected construction on a new span to begin by 1995 with a completion date 
of around 1999. In 1923, Ciano’s predecessors at the Port Authority were 
accurate when they said preliminary studies, design, and construction of the 
original Staten Island bridges would take three to five years.‘ Ciano woefully 
miscalculated in 1990, however, because Port Authority officials did not have 
all the ingredients needed to build a successful coalition and overcome the 
political and bureaucratic challenges they would face. 


The Island's Reaction to Expanding the Goethals Bridge 


The Port Authority’s planners were trying to anticipate critical needs in the 
same way that their predecessors had, but they worked in a much more chal- 
lenging regulatory and political landscape. Elected officials were more sensi- 
tive to neighborhood concerns and the public was skeptical about the bene- 
fits of building new roads. At a series of public information sessions held on 
Staten Island in 1991, residents were ambivalent about expanding or replac- 
ing the bridge. The Port Authority’s planners, engineers, and executives had 
focused on what they thought was best for their customers and the region’s 
economy. But Staten Island residents wanted to know how the Authority’s 
proposal would benefit them. A new bridge could have meaningful trans- 
portation and economic benefits for the metropolitan area, but it might not 
necessarily improve the quality of life for Staten Island’s residents. 

Staten Island had been growing rapidly and the resulting environmental 
and traffic impacts concerned many of its residents.” After the Verrazzano- 
Narrows Bridge was built, the island had a dramatic surge in population. 
Between 1960 and 1990, the number of residents increased more than 70 
percent while the population of the rest of the city decreased by more than 8 
percent. Many of the new residents had moved to the island because of the 
1960s transportation improvements, but they resented the massive increase 
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in the number of vehicles going through Staten Island on their way to and 
from New Jersey. In 1960, 8.5 million vehicles crossed the Port Authority’s 
Staten Island bridges. By 1990, that number had risen more than 500 percent 
to approximately fifty-five million.” 

Compared to residents in the other four boroughs, Staten Islanders relied 
more on their cars and less on public transportation.” Although they wanted 
highway improvements, many motorists and elected officials (including the 
borough president) expressed concern that a new bridge would lead to higher 
tolls and might attract more traffic to Staten Island.” The island’s busiest high- 
way, the Staten Island Expressway, was congested every weekday and drivers 
did not want more vehicles exacerbating their traffic woes. On weekdays, 
approximately 45 percent of all vehicles (and 75 percent of the trucks) com- 
ing off the Goethals Bridge were going directly to the Verrazzano-Narrows 
Bridge.” From the residents’ perspective, these vehicles were polluting their 
air and exacerbating traffic as they used Staten Island as a thoroughfare. 
Staten Islanders also resented the high tolls charged by the Port Authority. In 
1993, when the hourly minimum wage was $4.25, the Port Authority charged 
cars $4.00 for a round trip.“ Drivers crossing the Goethals Bridge during 
peak periods did not just have to pay tolls, they were often delayed fifteen to 
twenty minutes waiting in line to pay the toll booth attendants.” 

Staten Islanders did not have to worry about any imminent construction 
because the Port Authority could not expand the bridge’s capacity until it 
conducted an environmental review, a federal requirement that was not in 
place before the 1970s. Residents, elected officials, and a plethora of local, 
state, and federal agencies would have numerous opportunities to comment 
upon potential alternatives, the issues to be studied, and the methodol- 
ogy that would be used to evaluate environmental impacts. Then the Port 
Authority would prepare an environmental impact statement. Throughout 
the environmental review process, Port Authority staff and their consultant 
team would have to meet with public officials, regulatory agencies, interest 
groups, and the general public to solicit their input.”° This environmental 
review, which began in 1993, would slow down the planning process, give 
time for opponents to coalesce, and reveal data that would provide ammuni- 
tion to the project’s enemies. 

Even though the Authority’s planners had looked at twenty-seven differ- 
ent alternatives starting in 1985, they had to start evaluating the alternatives 
all over again. To comply with federal regulations, they had to consider an 
even broader range of options, including thirty-eight different transit (pub- 
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lic transportation) alternatives.” For the most promising alternatives— 
including building a new span south of the existing bridge—the Authority 
had to assess a staggering list of potential impacts, including issues related to 
archaeological resources, wildlife, floodplains, vegetation, water, hazardous 
materials, historic buildings, traffic, air quality, scenic vistas, and noise.” The 
Port Authority and its consultants had to consider so many different issues 
and coordinate their efforts with so many other agencies that the Authority 
would not issue its final environmental impact statement until 1997, more 
than four years after beginning its environmental review. 

Staten Island residents and their elected officials repeatedly called for pub- 
lic transportation improvements to either supplement or substitute for a new 
Goethals crossing. But none of the region's agencies were interested in pro- 
viding new transit services because bus and rail lines could not break even, 
let alone turn a profit. The city of New York provided ferry services between 
Manhattan and Staten Island but did not provide rail or bus services for Staten 
Island commuters. New Jersey Transit did not want to take on any more 
money-losing routes while New York’s Metropolitan Transportation Author- 
ity was not interested in helping New Yorkers access jobs in New Jersey. 

The Port Authority, the only agency with bistate transportation responsi- 
bilities, did not want to be burdened with ongoing operating losses associated 
with new transit services. Richard Kelly, the director of the Authority’s Inter- 
state Transportation Department, told Staten Islanders that it would not be 
cost effective to incorporate rail on the new bridge because commuters were 
not going to a few destinations that would be well-served by a train; instead 
they were heading to cities and suburban office parks all across northern New 
Jersey.” The Authority’s refusal to incorporate a rail line on a new bridge was 
especially infuriating to Staten Islanders because the tolls paid on the Port 
Authority’s bridges helped subsidize the Port Authority’s PATH trains, but 
the PATH did not operate on Staten Island. 

Port Authority officials understood Staten Island’s frustrations and Kelly 
hoped that the Authority could do more. In 1994, he told the executive direc- 
tor, Stanley Brezenoff, “While the community's dependence on toll crossings 
itself is an issue, the knowledge that revenues from these crossings subsidize 
other transit services galls borough residents who feel deprived of adequate 
transit alternatives”® Brezenoff agreed to design a new Goethals Bridge span 
so that a rail line could one day be added.® But it was too little too late. The 
Authority did not have a promising track record on incorporating rail into its 
facilities. Back in the 1920s, the Bayonne Bridge and the George Washing- 
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ton Bridge were designed to accommodate future train services but were still 
only carrying cars and trucks.” 

As the Port Authority worked on its environmental analysis, a coalition 
of fourteen environmental and transportation organizations set up a new 
organization, the Tri-State Transportation Campaign. In its 1993 founding 
document, the coalition referred to the Port Authority’s plan to build a new 
span parallel to the existing Goethals Bridge and wrote, “Highway expansion 
projects are not part of the solution, but part of the problem, reflecting tradi- 
tional thinking that new lane capacity will reduce congestion and pollution’”® 
Tri-State quickly established itself as an influential player in the transporta- 
tion policy arena. Although the Port Authority saw new highway capacity as a 
means to promote economic growth, Tri-State’s founders thought more roads 
would have the opposite effect in the long run, fueling an ominous sprawl of 
automobile-dependent, low-density development. The Tri-State Transporta- 
tion Campaign’s staff organized local groups and had an enormous influence 
on local officials and the media.** 

Port Authority officials sometimes referred to a new span as the Goe- 
thals Bridge’s “fraternal twin”® Tri-State gave it an even catchier nickname— 
the “evil twin’® Tri-State criticized the lack of a transit component and the 
scattered efforts by various government agencies in the region to address 
interrelated transit and highway problems. In the summer of 1995, while Tri- 
State was winning the ground game in Staten Island, the Port Authority was 
desperately trying to build outside support by meeting with numerous civic 
groups and city officials.” 

The environmentalists were more persuasive than Port Authority officials. 
They offered specific suggestions to promote transit use and they tapped into 
Staten Islanders’ fears about more traffic and the public’s skepticism about 
the Authority. Instead of expanding capacity for cars and trucks, the Tri-State 
Transportation Campaign and others promoted a “congestion pricing” pro- 
gram that involved charging higher tolls when highways were congested. This 
could theoretically alleviate the need to build another crossing by encourag- 
ing motorists to change their travel times or switch to carpools and public 
transportation.*® 

In 1995, one Staten Island elected official after another came out against 
twinning the Goethals. Staten Island’s Republican borough president, Guy 
V. Molinari, said, “I told them in no uncertain terms that the proposal, as it 
is, does very, very little for Staten Island”® Although the borough president 
did not have the formal power to stop a Port Authority project, his opinions 
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were influential with Albany’s decisionmakers. Another powerful Republi- 
can, the island’s state senator John Marchi, excoriated Authority’s officials for 
their callousness about the island’s traffic and air quality issues. He said, “The 
population of this borough is more than an abstract factor in a traffic engi- 
neer’s computer printout. It is a living, breathing, working collection of men, 
women and children whose safety should be a paramount concern?” Staten 
Island congresswoman Susan Molinari, the borough president's daughter, 
argued that another bridge would help New Jersey not Staten Island com- 
muters. She asked, “Where, I wonder, do Port Authority officials believe they 
are going to put the additional cars that are going to result?”*! 

The Staten Island Advance had a prominent role in shaping public opin- 
ion. It was the city’s only borough-wide daily newspaper, and it dedicated 
a reporter to cover transportation issues. In a 1995 editorial, the Advance 
wrote, “The volume of traffic moving from the bridge onto the Staten Island 
Expressway and the close-by West Shore Expressway, will be more or less 
double what it is now. You might eliminate backups on the bridge, but you 
cause backups elsewhere, not just on the expressway but on local roads to 
which drivers flee to escape traffic.” Likewise, the Port Authority did not 
find much vocal support from Staten Island’s interest groups, except from the 
construction industry. The project was even publicly opposed by Brooklyn 
elected officials, who were worried that the new bridge would increase traffic 
on Brooklyn's highways and residential streets.” 

In October 1997, the Port Authority finally issued its 2,000-page final envi- 
ronmental impact statement associated with building a new span. Authority 
officials knew that the Goethals Bridge would not be expanded anytime soon, 
however. New York’s Republican governor, George Pataki, would not support 
a project that was so intensely opposed by Staten Island’s Republican leaders 
and its leading newspaper. Staten Island was an important part of his elec- 
toral base. In the 1994 gubernatorial race, Pataki received more votes than 
his Democratic opponent on Staten Island, but only 25 percent of the voters 
supported him in the rest of the city.” Chris Ward, a senior Port Authority 
official (and future executive director), told Staten Islanders in 1997, “One 
thing is certain, the Port Authority will not build a new structure without 
the participation and support of the New York and New Jersey communi- 
ties involved’® By this time, as described in the previous chapter, the Port 
Authority had limited autonomy and was neither willing nor able to take on 
Staten Island officials. Robert Boyle was the executive director, and his first 
loyalty was to George Pataki, not to the Port Authority. 
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By 1998, the Authority had spent more than $40 million planning and 
designing the bridge expansion whose construction was estimated to cost 
about $350 million.” Boyle wanted to set aside $5 million to continue design 
work, but he changed his mind after the Staten Island borough president 
complained to Governor Pataki’s office.” Guy Molinari said at the time, 
“Since the inception of the Goethals Bridge twin concept, I have made it clear 
that I would do everything in my power to block construction of the new 
bridge until Staten Island is provided with an extensive mass transit service 
from the Port Authority’* 

Not willing to give up, the Port Authority’s engineers and planners remained 
patient and persistent until the external obstacles that had stymied their efforts 
weakened. Ultimately, a new governor, borough president, and mayor came 
in with different priorities and perspectives. Furthermore, Authority officials 
made extensive efforts to enhance their own credibility with Staten Islanders, a 
resource that would help turn opposition into support. 


Changing Island Winds 


In early 2001, the Port Authority implemented the congestion pricing con- 
cept it had previously resisted. The Tri-State Transportation Campaign’s 
arguments had helped persuade Authority officials to offer drivers lower tolls 
when the bridges and tunnels were typically less congested. At the same time, 
Peter Rinaldi, the engineering manager for the Authority’s bridges and tun- 
nels, was developing plans to rehabilitate the seventy-two-year-old Goethals 
Bridge, a project that would involve much more than replacing the driving 
surface. The bridge needed to be repainted, but since it was covered with so 
many layers of paint, all the old layers would have to be stripped off, a process 
that involved costly ventilation and dust collection equipment. In addition, 
some of the steel under the bridge had to be replaced because salt applied to 
the roadway over the years had deteriorated it. Furthermore, the engineers 
wanted to strengthen the bridge’s structural supports to protect it against a 
potential earthquake.” 

Because contractors could only close lanes for limited periods of time, 
construction was expected to take several years. Ken Philmus, the director of 
the Tunnels, Bridges, and Terminals Department, would not shut down the 
bridge until 10:00 p.m. and he wanted the bridge back in operation by 6:00 
a.m. That meant contractors had less than eight hours to move their equip- 
ment and materials into place, perform their work, and then clear out.’ 
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Rehabilitating a bridge while keeping it in service was not only costly but also 
disruptive to drivers. 

Rinaldi’s engineers estimated the construction costs for both rehabilitat- 
ing the bridge and completely replacing it. They also calculated the annual 
maintenance costs for both options. Rinaldi summarized these life-cycle 
costs in a presentation to Philmus’s staff. Based on the two most important 
criteria—cost and service to the Authority’s customers—he argued that the 
Goethals Bridge should be replaced rather than repaired.” Philmus then put 
together a team of Port Authority staff members and consultants to revisit 
the Goethals project. They dusted off the old reports and drawings and began 
taking steps to replace the bridge. Philmus said in April 2001, “We need this 
today—not tomorrow. But if the states don’t want it, we won't build it?! 

On the morning of September 11, Peter Rinaldi was on vacation in North 
Carolina, not in his 72nd floor World Trade Center office, when terrorists 
crashed an airplane with 9,000 gallons of jet fuel into the Port Authority’s 
headquarters. When he returned to New York a few days later, he worked 
nearly round-the-clock leading a team of engineers supervising the cleanup 
and providing technical support to police, fire, and other emergency person- 
nel. Philmus was in Boston attending a transportation conference on Sep- 
tember 11, talking about the success of electronic tolling and the benefits of 
congestion pricing as a means to manage traffic. Upon his return home, he 
had to focus on security issues since the Port Authority’s crossings were seen 
as highly vulnerable and an attractive target for terrorists.‘ 

Philmus developed a new appreciation for redundancy when he thought 
about the Goethals Bridge. In case of a terrorist attack, two bridges with six 
lanes each would be safer than one bridge with twelve lanes.” “When some- 
thing happens,’ he said in 2002, “the transportation system needs to have as 
much flexibility as possible. We did a good job [after September 11] with what 
we have but a strained system became broken. Redundancy has historically 
been thought of as too expensive, but we now know that it is vital for our 
future?! Authority officials were increasingly optimistic in 2003 they would 
be able to move forward with replacing the bridge because most Staten Island 
elected officials and local groups now supported replacing the bridge with a 
more modern facility. 

The Port Authority’s persistence paid off. The new Staten Island borough 
president, James Molinaro, supported building a new, wider, stronger, and 
safer bridge. The Staten Island Advance had once helped lead the charge 
against twinning the bridge. In a 2003 editorial, the newspaper used the Port 
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Authority’s talking points when it wrote, “Not only is the bridge in its current 
condition inadequate to handle the increased traffic flow, but it is unsafe and 
daunting for drivers to cross because of narrow traffic lanes and no shoulders, 
and the heavy use, particularly by trucks, has taken a heavy toll on the bridge 
deck. The editorial argued that a modern bridge was “no longer merely nice 
to envision; it’s absolutely necessary to build?!” 

Why did public opinion change about the Goethals Bridge so dramati- 
cally? Some external factors were important in overcoming local opposition. 
For instance, a new mayor was not as antagonistic toward the Port Authority 
as Rudy Giuliani was in the 1990s. Although Mayor Giuliani did not pub- 
licly oppose twinning the Goethals, he hurt the Authority’s credibility by 
relentlessly attacking it for mismanaging resources and prioritizing New Jer- 
sey’s needs over New York. The Authority's biggest nemesis, the Tri-State 
Transportation Campaign, was no longer an outspoken opponent. While the 
organization’s environmental and transit advocates were against building a 
new bridge in the 1990s, they did not object to replacing the aging and obso- 
lete bridge in the 2000s.'°8 Two other external factors also helped the Port 
Authority’s cause. Drivers found the narrow width of the Goethals Bridge 
increasingly uncomfortable with more people driving wider vehicles, such as 
sport utility vehicles and pickup trucks. And then in 2004, Staten Island offi- 
cials wanted to increase highway capacity because they were excited about 
NASCAR '’s proposal to build a racetrack with more than 80,000 seats about 
a mile from the Goethals Bridge.’ 

Trust, prestige, and credibility were valuable resources. In a 2004 edi- 
torial, the Staten Island Advance referred to the Authority “as efficient and 
far-sighted public agency as there is.’!!° The newspaper appreciated how in 
the 1990s E-ZPass tags were speeding up travel (see chapter 6).'"' The ter- 
rorist attack and the Port Authority’s relentless efforts to protect its facili- 
ties also affected the public’s perceptions about the island’s bridges. Before 
September 11, project opponents focused on quality-of-life issues. After Sep- 
tember 11, safe and sufficient infrastructure had become a life-or-death issue. 
New York’s state assemblyman Matthew Mirones said the region lies under 
the “constant fear of terror attacks. We are very concerned with ingress and 
egress off the island in the case of an emergency” ™? 

The Port Authority’s earlier warnings about increased traffic were seen as 
prescient. In 1985, the Port Authority started planning for additional capacity 
before it would be needed. Since then, the number of vehicles driving annu- 
ally through its Staten Island tollbooths had risen from 23.4 million to 33.2 
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Fig. 7.5. The narrow lanes and heavy truck traffic on the original Goethals Bridge 
made many drivers uncomfortable. 


(Photograph by formulanone, July 2013. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, CC BY-SA 2.0.) 


million.''? Because of the bridge’s narrow lanes, many drivers had long felt 
anxious driving next to trucks, but it was getting harder to avoid that situa- 
tion because of the increasing number of vehicles (fig. 7.5). Ken Philmus said 
in 2003, “One of the concerns we kept hearing [in the 1990s] was that if we 
build the bridge, the traffic would come. Well, guess what? The traffic came 
anyway. ™* The concern that a new bridge would exacerbate traffic conges- 
tion had abated somewhat because New York was getting ready to build a 
high-occupancy-vehicle (HOV) lane in each direction on the Staten Island 
Expressway. Along with the Port Authority’s congestion pricing program, the 
HOV lane would encourage more people to carpool and use buses. 

The Authority was also praised for an economic development initiative 
near the Goethals Bridge. In the mid-1990s, Staten Island’s business lead- 
ers and elected officials had called on the Port Authority to revive a long- 
neglected and virtually abandoned 187-acre marine facility at Howland 
Hook. By 2004, the Authority had poured tens of millions of dollars into 
creating a modern marine terminal and building a rail connection so that 
freight trains carrying shipping containers could travel between the marine 
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terminal and New Jersey.' Through its work at Howland Hook, the Author- 
ity strengthened its ties with elected officials, business leaders, and com- 
munity groups. Businesses that were tied to the marine terminal’s success 
strongly supported a new bridge because trucks were constrained by the 
existing bridge’s narrow lanes.1!° 

The Port Authority learned lessons from the 1990s and approached the 
community in a fundamentally new way. Instead of talking about improve- 
ments to the southern corridor, when Ken Philmus and other Authority 
officials talked to Staten Islanders, they emphasized the need to replace a 
functionally obsolete bridge. They talked about safety issues for motorists 
associated with narrow lanes and how the lack of shoulders was endanger- 
ing emergency workers. When describing the alternatives to replacing the 
bridge, Philmus was not shy about scaring residents, business leaders, elected 
officials, and civic groups. He said Staten Islanders would have to endure 
years of construction with periodic closings, similar to the construction work 
they had recently endured, and frequently complained about, on the Outer- 
bridge Crossing.” 

Philmus avoided saying that replacing the bridge was his preferred alter- 
native in 2003. Instead he talked about a transparent planning process. “There 
will be more public meetings than you've ever seen,’ he said. “What you have 
here is a process where the public will develop the choice, as opposed to a 
choice being brought into the public meeting” Rather than discounting the 
possibility of rail service on the bridge, he said, “Whether it’s HOV, light rail, 
I don't know. There might not be a market for that now, but there might be 
in another 25 years. That’s part of what the EIS [environmental impact state- 
ment] will figure out?!!8 

Port Authority’s representatives shared Staten Island-oriented data with 
community groups. When they did presentations to community groups, they 
used graphics to show how traffic would back up, even from a minor acci- 
dent.™? A Port Authority planner, Lou Venech, said, “we made sure there was 
a shared base of understanding of problems and opportunities. We worked 
with people on Staten Island, organized workshops, and talked about poten- 


tial future conditions, and their transportation concerns”? 


Two More Hurdles 


Because the Port Authority wanted to replace the entire bridge and its 1997 
environmental impact statement had never been approved by federal offi- 
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cials, the U.S. Coast Guard determined that an entirely new environmen- 
tal impact statement would be needed.’”' The Authority began work on the 
environment review in 2004 and after more than six years of data collection, 
analysis, and extensive public review, the Coast Guard finally signed off on 
the environmental document in January 2011,’ more than a quarter century 
after planning for a new span had begun. 

Now that the Port Authority had federal approval on the environmental 
document and Staten Island support for the project, it still needed to over- 
come opposition from the other side of the Arthur Kill. The residents of Eliza- 
beth, a New Jersey city with a population of 125,000, had just as much reason 
to resent the Port Authority as Staten Islanders. Elizabeth was not only the 
landing for the western portion of the Goethals Bridge it was also home to 
the Authority’s Elizabeth Marine Terminal and a portion of Newark Airport. 

In 1931, the Port Authority agreed to make an annual payment of $63,000 
per year in lieu of taxes for its seaport and airport land. If these properties had 
been privately owned, by 2010 the owner would have paid more than $15 mil- 
lion annually in real estate taxes. Instead the City of Elizabeth’s leaders made 
a mistake in 1931 that would haunt its future residents. They neglected to 
peg the Authority’s annual payments to the rate of inflation or the municipal 
tax rate. Elizabeth’s neighbor had been more farsighted. The city of Newark 
leased, rather than sold, its land to the Port Authority. In 2010, the Authori- 
ty’s comptroller issued a $63,000 check to Elizabeth and approved a payment 
to Newark for more than $65,000,000.!”3 

Chris Bollwage was first elected Elizabeth mayor in 1992 and he was still 
in office when the Port Authority completed its environmental review. A life- 
long resident of Elizabeth, he had thought the Goethals Bridge needed to be 
replaced since he was eighteen years old. At the time, New Jersey’s drinking 
age was twenty-one but only eighteen in New York. The future mayor driving 
home from the Staten Island bars recognized that the lanes on the Goethals 
Bridge were not wide enough.” 

Mayor Bollwage had the power to wreak havoc with the Port Authori- 
ty’s schedule for the Goethals Bridge project by preventing contractors from 
staging construction equipment on city property, and refusing to sell city- 
owned land the Authority needed to build a wider bridge.’ The Port Author- 
ity could try to use its powers of eminent domain to take the city’s prop- 
erty, but doing so might result in a court battle that would delay the project 
for several years.!° Bollwage’s track record revealed why the Port Authority 
needed a productive working relationship with the cities it served. In 1999, he 
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had been furious when the Port Authority purchased private land that took 
a 177-acre property off the municipal tax rolls. In retaliation, the mayor told 
police officers to set up roadblocks leading to the Elizabeth marine terminal 
and then issue summonses for any possible motor vehicle violation, such as 
broken taillights, missing license plates, and bald tires. Police officers ended 
their traffic stops only after more than 600 summonses were issued and New 
Jersey’s governor, Christine Todd Whitman, promised Bollwage that the Port 
Authority would acquiesce to his demands.'”” 

As mayor, Bollwage had two concerns about the new Goethals Bridge. He 
wanted it expanded on its southern side because it would have less impact to 
taxable land. The Authority shared his preference because building the new 
bridge north of the existing one would have encroached on several important 
Staten Island commercial properties, including the Howland Hook marine 
terminal.’ Second, Mayor Bollwage insisted that the highway connections 
be improved between Route 1/9 and the Goethals Bridge, to reduce the num- 
ber of cars and trucks using the city’s local streets. These improvements had 
been on the drawing boards since the early 1960s." The mayor was able to 
strike a deal with Bill Baroni, the New Jersey governor’s hand-picked dep- 
uty executive director at the Port Authority. Baroni told the Port Authority 
commissioners in no uncertain terms that the Authority would not be able 
to replace the Goethals Bridge unless it provided $130 million to build a new 
highway interchange. Baroni told the commissioners, “The governor said that 
the decades of this not taking place had to come to an end?!” 

After twenty-five years of planning, the Port Authority was set to build 
its first new bridge since 1931. One major hurdle remained, however. A $1.5 
billion dollar hurdle. The Authority no longer had sufficient resources to pay 
for it. Since the Authority's board in 2006 had adopted a ten-year $26.1 bil- 
lion capital plan that included more than $1 billion to replace the bridge, one 
might wonder, how could the Port Authority not have had enough money?! 
The short answer is that the Authority did not have sufficient funds to pay 
for all the projects in its capital plans. Sometimes the Authority just included 
projects in its capital plans to appease certain stakeholders or elected offi- 
cials. Other times, it made overly optimistic assumptions about project costs, 
schedules, and funding.’ 

In 2010, the Port Authority was having financial problems because World 
Trade Center rebuilding costs were higher than expected and it was facing 
revenue shortfalls associated with a national economic recession (see chapter 
8). Typically, the Authority borrowed money for its capital improvements, 
but in 2010 the Authority was reaching the limit for how much it could issue 
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Fig. 7.6. The two spans of the new Goethals Bridge opened between 2017 and 2018. 


(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


in bonds, an amount determined by its revenues.” The Authority figured 
out a workaround by entering into an unusual public-private partnership. 
A private company would borrow money from the federal government and 
issue its own bonds that would not count toward the Port Authority’s debt 
limit. Then the firm known as NYNJ Link would design, build, and main- 
tain the bridge. When the Staten Island bridges were first built, the Author- 
ity was known for having some of the world’s greatest bridge engineers and 
architects. Now it was farming out the design to a private firm. Likewise, the 
Authority had always been known for taking excellent care of its facilities. 
Now the private firm would maintain the bridge. 

Building a new 1.4-mile long bridge with six lanes and shoulders was faster 
than completing an environmental review. Construction started in 2014 and 
both spans were completed four years later (fig. 7.6). As the Port Authority 
had expected and hoped, the traffic volumes and toll revenues increased after 
the new bridge opened while the accident rates plummeted. 


Bayonne: A Bridge Too Low 
At the same time the Port Authority was replacing the Goethals Bridge, it was 


addressing an issue with another Staten Island Bridge, a problem that was 
threatening the heart of the Authority's mission. The Bayonne Bridge project 
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may appear to be another achievement that reflected the Authority’s ability to 
identify economic needs; devise creative plans to overcome engineering, eco- 
nomic, and political hurdles; and mobilize support for its plans. But its story 
also reveals how one governor co-opted the agency’s priorities to advance his 
own reelection prospects. 

In the 1990s, the top of large ships, sailing along the Kill Van Kull, occa- 
sionally scraped the paint off the underside of the Bayonne Bridge’s deck, 
about 150 feet above the water. More than once, the bridge had to be closed 
after ships’ cranes damaged the bridge’s steel supports underneath the 
bridge’s deck.'** A more immediate concern was making sure that the Kill 
Van Kull was deep enough for the bottom of the ships. The Kill Van Kull was 
not some minor creek filled with canoes and kayaks, it was the gateway to the 
Authority’s major marine terminals in Newark, Elizabeth, and Staten Island. 
At a Port Authority board meeting in 2000, Rick Larrabee, the Authority’s 
director of the port commerce department, briefed the commissioners on the 
authority’s ongoing dredging efforts to accommodate larger container ships. 
After he finished speaking, Ken Philmus leaned over to him and whispered, 
“What are we doing? How are they going to fit under the bridge?” Philmus 
remembers that Larabee turned to him and muttered, “oh shit” 

In the early 2000s, some of the larger container ships had to schedule 
passage along the Kill Van Kull during the low tide when the Bayonne Bridge’s 
clearance was 156 feet rather than the high tide’s clearance of 151 feet. The 
bridge’s constraints were well known in China, Korea, and Japan and were 
taken into account when ships were designed and loaded. Even though ship 
owners installed sensors to measure their clearance under the bridge, light 
bulbs were still getting shattered, and antennas snapped off as they sailed 
underneath. 

By 2006, Port Authority officials had already considered several measures 
it could take to replace or redesign the bridge so that it would not hamper 
the port’s viability. But the Authority’s senior officials placed a higher priority 
on replacing the Goethals Bridge, which was a more important source of 
ongoing revenue.” Tolls on the Goethals generated $84 million in 2006, but 
only $23 million on the Bayonne. The Staten Island bridges, which had been 
money losers before the Verrazzano-Narrows Bridge was built, had become 
an important profit center for the Authority. The Authority’s engineers were 
also concerned about the structural integrity of the Goethals since it was sub- 
jected to heavy truck traffic. In fact, when George Marlin was Port Authority 
executive director in 1995, his engineers told him that the Goethals would 
only last another fifteen years.’ 
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The Authority’s executive director in 2007 and early 2008, Tony Shorris, 
was not panicking about the Bayonne Bridge. He was not convinced that the 
benefits of fixing the clearance issue were worth the costs of replacing or 
rehabilitating the bridge.” A megaproject more than 2,000 miles from the 
New York harbor, however, was adding urgency to concerns about the Bay- 
onne Bridge. In 2008, Panama began a multibillion-dollar program to expand 
its canal so that wider and longer ships could cross between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. To take advantage of the expanded canal, shipbuilders were 
starting to construct vessels that could carry twice as many containers. Ship- 
pers, manufacturers, distributors, and retailers in Asia and the United States 
were excited because the crew size and fuel expenses for these larger ships 
would stay about the same. That meant shippers would be able to lower their 
shipping rates and increase their profits at the same time. 

Ports all along the East Coast began projects to deepen their shipping chan- 
nels and build new facilities to handle larger ships.'“° Unless the Port Authority 
took action, the newest ships would not be able to dock in the New York met- 
ropolitan area since they could not fit under the Bayonne Bridge. Officials in 
the Authority’s port commerce department were eager to address the bridge 
problem because they knew from the Authority’s experience with the Goethals 
Bridge that the planning, design, and construction of a new bridge could take 
ten years or more to complete.“ In 2008, the Authority’s engineers seriously 
considered three different options: replacing the Bayonne Bridge, building a 
tunnel under the Kill Van Kull, and raising the entire bridge.” 

In 2009, the Bayonne Bridge’s clearance issue was still an important con- 
cern but not a top priority for the Authority. Billions of dollars were allocated 
toward rebuilding the World Trade Center, replacing the Goethals, and fund- 
ing a new passenger rail tunnel under the Hudson River. The executive direc- 
tor, Chris Ward, did not think the Port Authority had the resources to take on 
another billion-dollar-plus project and he did not buy into the conventional 
wisdom about the urgency of raising the bridge. Ward had worked in the 
maritime industry and in the Authority’s port commerce department before 
serving as executive director. After talking with industry leaders and author- 
ity officials, he concluded that the Authority had time to solve the clearance 
problem, and that ships trying to go under the bridge could be retrofitted at 
a modest cost.” 

The media and the general public were not paying much attention to 
the Bayonne Bridge’s problems because the bridge was the Authority’s least 
utilized crossing, few people understood the importance of the port to the 
region’s economy, and the problem had yet to affect anyone’s livelihood. Busi- 
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ness and labor interests associated with the ports were ringing the alarms, 
however. In the late 1990s, the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce had set 
up the NationsPort organization to advocate for port improvements. A 
Port Authority representative sat on its board and the Authority’s lobbyist 
in Washington, D.C., set up periodic meetings with congressional members 
and their staffs. In 2009, with the channel on its way to being deepened to 
fifty feet, the group had no higher priority than solving Bayonne’s clearance 
issues. NationsPort warned that unless the bridge problem was addressed, 
jobs would be threatened, more goods would have to be hauled in by truck, 
and the cost of goods would rise." 

NationsPort’s members included shipping firms, unions, truckers, and 
real estate developers, as well as engineering and construction firms that 
would benefit from building new bridges. NationsPort staff and its mem- 
bers had influence with every elected official in northern New Jersey. In 2009, 
Chris Christie, the Republican candidate for New Jersey governor, heard their 
message. He promised unions and industry groups that solving the Bayonne 
Bridge problem would be his “highest transportation priority’’”’ The changes 
institutionalized at the Port Authority in the 1990s (as described in the pre- 
vious chapter) enabled future New Jersey governors to divert Authority 
resources toward their own priorities. In Christie’s case that meant minimiz- 
ing state taxes, repairing state roads, and addressing the problem in Bayonne. 


The Governor's Loyal Aide 


When Christie was sworn in as governor, he continued the tradition that had 
started under Governor Whitman in 1995. The New Jersey governor selected 
the Port Authority’s deputy executive director, while New York’s governor 
appointed the executive director. Christie, poised to politicize the Port Author- 
ity to unprecedented levels, wanted a deputy whose loyalty was to the gov- 
ernor’s office not to the Authority’s bureaucracy. During his administration, 
the Authority’s executive and deputy executive directors would each have their 
own priorities and their own staffs who kept secrets from each other. 
Governor Christie offered the deputy executive director position to Bill 
Baroni, a state senator who was the only Republican to vote for a bill allowing 
gay couples to marry.‘ Baroni knew his socially progressive positions would 
prevent him from rising much further in the Republican party, so he jumped 
at the opportunity to gain managerial experience and work on important 
regional projects.” Christie’s number one priority for Baroni was figuring 
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out how to solve the Bayonne Bridge clearance problem. The day that Gov- 
ernor Christie announced Baroni’s appointment to the Port Authority,’*° the 
senator’s phone started ringing with union leaders and industry officials urg- 
ing him to focus on the bridge problem.’ 

Baroni took the advice of a previous deputy executive director who told 
him, “You'll be inundated. It’s like drinking from a fire hose. You need three 
or four things to focus on”! Baroni would spend more time working on the 
Bayonne Bridge project than any other Port Authority initiative and he rel- 
ished the opportunity.’ The former state senator had longstanding ties with 
New Jersey’s unions and feared the loss of jobs to states that could accommo- 
date larger ships. He also saw the Bayonne Bridge project as a way to burnish 
his credentials, by proving to people that he could successfully manage and 
expedite a massive project.) 

After Baroni started in March 2010, he held a meeting where senior offi- 
cials briefed him about all the Port Authority’s major projects. Joann Papa- 
georgis, a program director, spoke last and Baroni’s ears perked up when she 
talked about her planning efforts related to the Bayonne Bridge. Baroni men- 
tioned that he was going to a meeting on Staten Island and asked if she had 
any advice for him. She responded, “Don’t talk about the three T’s—tolls, 
transit, and traffic” Baroni immediately liked her blunt manner and told her 
that he wanted to start meeting with her on a regular basis." He would later 
say, “Joann is maybe the single greatest employee I worked with in my 26 
years of working in government.” 

Baroni gave Papageorgis seemingly impossible instructions regarding the 
Bayonne Bridge: obtain all the approvals needed to begin construction as 
soon as possible, avoid taking any private properties, and keep at least some 
of the bridge’s lanes open to traffic during construction. 

The Authority’s chief engineer, Peter Zipf, had his own ideas. After look- 
ing at various options, Zipf determined that the best plan to solve the clear- 
ance problem would be to replace the entire bridge at a cost of approximately 
$2 billion. Based on the life-cycle costs of construction and maintenance, this 
would be the least expensive solution.” Zipf’s predecessor, Frank Lombardi, 
had come up with an even less expensive option. After considering the costs 
and benefits, he wanted to retain the Bayonne Bridge’s historic steel arch and 
remove the roadway. Lombardi did not think the bridge was a vital element 
in the transportation network since fewer than 20,000 vehicles were cross- 
ing it on a typical day, compared to more than 71,000 that crossed the Goe- 
thals and 75,000 that crossed the Outerbridge.'** Since removing the roadway 
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would inconvenience thousands of people every day, this option was a non- 
starter in Trenton. 

Likewise, the recommendation to replace the entire bridge was unaccept- 
able. Papageorgis had worked on Goethals Bridge planning efforts and knew 
that removing the existing Bayonne Bridge and building a new one would 
trigger the need to conduct a multiyear environmental review. Moreover, the 
Authority would need to acquire more than fifty private properties to cre- 
ate a sufficient right-of-way.’ Baroni, an attorney, realized that the litigation 
associated with property takings would have tied up the Port Authority in 
lengthy legal battles, and he would have also met fierce resistance from the 
city of Bayonne officials who were insistent that the Port Authority not take 
any residential property.’ 

While the engineers were evaluating alternatives, Baroni was looking 
around for a spare billion dollars. His opportunity came in the summer of 
2010. Chris Ward, the executive director, told Baroni that the Port Author- 
ity needed to allocate an additional $1 billion to break a logjam related to 
the rebuilding of the World Trade Center's office towers. Ward asked Bar- 
oni whether Governor Christie would support this funding request because 
he knew the Port Authority’s board members from New Jersey would not 
approve such a major budget change without Christie’s blessing. After brief- 
ing the governor, Baroni reported back that Christie would agree to Ward’s 
proposal, under one condition: the Authority would have to set aside $1 bil- 
lion for the Bayonne Bridge as well. 

Baroni called Papageorgis while she was on her summer vacation in Vir- 
ginia. She was preparing to retire soon, but Baroni pleaded with her to stay 
at the Authority, promising that the Bayonne Bridge project would soon be 
fully funded. Since Baroni did not tell Papageorgis about his discussions with 
the governor and the executive director, she did not believe that he would be 
able to secure enough money to pay for the project. The Authority never allo- 
cated money to complete a major project until it had conducted preliminary 
engineering and developed a detailed scope of work, budget, and schedule.!* 
Papageorgis thought that Baroni must have some magical powers when the 
Port Authority’s board voted to allocate $1 billion for the Bayonne Bridge at 
its September 2010 meeting.’ 

Papageorgis decided to stay on, even though the task of building the 
bridge as soon as possible while minimizing traffic disruptions and avoiding 
any property takings seemed impossible. She pleaded with the engineers to 
figure out how to use the existing bridge and the existing right-of-way.’ She 
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wanted the Authority to build a new roadway on top of the existing road- 
way and then take down the existing one.’ The Port Authority’s engineers 
figured out a way to do it, although Chris Ward (the Authority’s executive 
director) thought it was a “cockamamie scheme” that would be difficult to 
construct and overly expensive.’® 

Four days after Christmas, the Authority announced that rather than 
replacing the bridge or jacking it up, anew roadway would be suspended with 
steel cables from the bridge’s arch and new approaches and ramps built above 
the existing ones. To perform this feat, construction workers would have to 
close two lanes of traffic and then lift materials and equipment sixty-four feet 
in the air. One irreverent reporter wrote, “I was hard-pressed to imagine how 
that would be done, but the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey has 
explained it all on a succinct Web page that uses impressive-sounding words 
like ‘gantry’ and ‘constructability’ and ‘conceptual animation; so apparently 
it’s possible’! 

Elected officials in both Staten Island and Bayonne were supportive 
because raising the roadway was the least disruptive option for a project that 
would protect port-related local jobs and businesses. The Port Authority’s 
substantial resources helped minimize opposition in Bayonne. At the insis- 
tence of Governor Christie, in 2010 the Port Authority agreed to purchase 
waterfront property from the city of Bayonne for approximately $80 million 
more than its appraised value to help the city avoid bankruptcy.’ Baroni also 
allocated money to mitigate some of the local officials’ concerns. Port Author- 
ity funds were used to clean swimming pools as well as install new air condi- 
tioners and windows for residents living near the construction. The Authority 
also gave money to a little league and fixed up two Bayonne parks.'* Some 
residents were even given hotel vouchers during very disruptive construction 
periods. Papageorgis referred to these programs as a “good neighbor policy,’ 
while Baroni considered them similar to the types of constituent services that 
he performed as a legislator.’ 

Baroni and Papageorgis could do little in response to one recurring 
request. Although Staten Islanders urged that a light rail line be built on the 
Bayonne Bridge, the Authority was still not willing to pay for train lines on any 
of its motor vehicle bridges. Instead Authority officials said the new roadway 
“would be designed with the capability to accommodate any future bus or 
light rail transit initiatives’!”? The answer was similar to the ones the Author- 
ity had been giving on some of its other bridges for nearly ninety years. 

The Authority’s engineers were excited to work on the Bayonne Bridge 
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project. While the Port Authority entered into a public private partnership 
for the Goethals, the Authority’s engineers would keep tighter control over 
the Bayonne work.” Peter Zipf, the Port Authority’s chief engineer, said, “It’s 
a completely challenging project, and that’s an engineer’s delight”’” Steve 
Plate, the Authority’s chief of major capital programs, said keeping the chan- 
nel open to ships and two bridge lanes open to vehicles was “like perform- 
ing open-heart surgery on a runner while he’s running a marathon’! He 
also had deep respect for Othmar Ammann’s original design of the Bayonne 
Bridge. “This was one of his prized possessions,’ Plate said. “It’s like being 
commissioned to restore the Sistine Chapel?!” 

Even though Baroni secured project funding and spearheaded a design 
that met his goals, he still faced pressure from businesses and unions who 
wanted the Bayonne Bridge clearance problem fixed as soon as possible. The 
Panama Canal project would be complete within a few years and New York’s 
competitors could accommodate the new ships under construction. In Tren- 
ton, the Republican governor desperately wanted support from construction 
unions for his 2013 reelection campaign. 

Although the Port Authority was not building a new bridge, raising the 
span would still require forty-seven permits from nineteen different govern- 
ment agencies.'”* Baroni set up a team of Authority employees and lobbyists 
to pressure officials at these agencies. As a state legislator, he had worked on 
many controversial issues. Now he was delighted to promote a policy initia- 
tive that had widespread support among a wide range of industry, labor, and 
civic groups. 

Baroni took advantage of all his political connections. For example, he 
had served in the state assembly with congressman Albio Sires and had been 
an election lawyer for U.S. senator Robert Menendez and congressman Rod- 
ney Frelinghuysen (whose father had led the fight against an airport at the 
Great Swamp). Baroni was able to recruit the state’s most liberal and conser- 
vative congressmen to support his efforts and his team worked closely with 
Vice President Joe Biden’s office, which was able to get the project identified 
and then expedited as one of President Obama's high priority national proj- 
ects.'”° “I left nothing on the table,” Baroni said.” 

With the White House monitoring the project, congressmen pestering 
the federal agencies, and the U.S. Coast Guard waiving the requirement for an 
environmental impact statement, Baroni was able to move his project along 
much faster than Port Authority officials working on the Goethals Bridge. 
That made his “boss” very happy. In July 2013, Governor Christie joined hun- 
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Fig. 7.7. Governor Chris Christie at a 2013 rally with union workers to celebrate 


upcoming construction work on the Bayonne Bridge. 
(Photograph courtesy of the New Jersey Governor's Office.) 


dreds of local construction workers to celebrate the project’s groundbreaking 
(fig. 7.7)” 

The executive director, Chris Ward, had been concerned that the design 
was rushed and overly complicated. He was not surprised when construction 
was delayed by two years and the cost rose (from what Baroni said would be 
just over $1 billion’”’) to $1.7 billion. Ward, who had referred to the design 
as “cockamamie,’ called the bridge construction work a “clusterfuck?!® A 
few hundred million dollars and an extra couple of years did not spoil the 
celebrations though. After the construction was completed, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers awarded the Port Authority an Outstanding Civil 
Engineering Achievement Award based on its innovation, resourcefulness, 
and contribution to civil engineering progress (fig. 7.8). 

In 2017, a containership sailed across the Pacific Ocean from Shanghai to 
Panama.'*' More than four football fields long, it could carry 7,200 standard 
forty-foot shipping containers.” After crossing the canal, the ship sailed 
through the Caribbean Sea and then north along the Eastern Seaboard of 
the United States. It passed under the two decks of the Verrazzano-Narrows 
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Fig. 7.8. Construction underway at the Bayonne Bridge to raise the bridge’s clearance 
by sixty-four feet. The original deck has yet to be fully removed in this photo. 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


Bridge and headed into New York Harbor toward the Statue of Liberty and 
the World Trade Center. The pilot then turned the ship west onto the Arthur 
Kill and slowed down at the Bayonne Bridge. 

No containership this large had ever berthed in the New York harbor or 
any other East Coast port. A few months earlier, the ship would have ripped 
through the Bayonne Bridge’s deck. But now that the deck had been raised, 
the crew received a hero’s welcome. The ship was aptly named the “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt” Roosevelt was born and raised in Manhattan, and his family 
owned piers on Manhattan's west side and a farm on Staten Island.’ As U.S. 
president, he had appointed an engineer named George Goethals to build a 
canal in Panama. 


Conclusion 


The Staten Island bridges reveal how the Port Authority’s ability to achieve its 
goals became much more difficult as both its internal and external environ- 
ments fundamentally changed. 

In the 1920s, the Port Authority had widespread support from elected 
officials, businesses, and civic groups to build three bridges between New 
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Fig. 7.9. One of the world’s largest container ships sailed under the Bayonne Bridge 
in 2020. 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


Jersey and the New York City’s semirural island. The Authority overcame 
challenges by establishing a highly regarded organizational culture with a 
professional staff who secured the autonomy and resources needed to suc- 
cessfully complete three ambitious projects. Before building the Staten Island 
bridges, the Authority was mostly known for conducting studies and issuing 
reports. By the time the bridges opened to the public, the organization had a 
reputation for constructing enormous facilities on time and on budget which 
gave it an opportunity to take on more ambitious projects. 

In the 1950s, the Authority had enterprising leaders and a sophisticated 
planning team who seized opportunities to redraw the region’s map. They 
figured out how to use the Authority’s substantial resources, leverage them 
with external funds, generate public support, and then integrate the region’s 
rapidly growing suburban areas via the Staten Island crossings and a new 
level on the George Washington Bridge. 

By the 1990s, Staten Island’s population was greater than the city of 
Atlanta and the island’s residents were suspicious of any claims that a new 
bridge would benefit them. Environmental regulations gave opponents of 
twinning the Goethals Bridge several years to coalesce, and by the time the 
Port Authority was ready to begin the project, it had neither the political 
support nor the autonomy to take it on. The Authority’s board of commis- 
sioners were hamstrung trying to set its own priorities and allocate its own 
resources. But the Port Authority’s patience and persistence paid off because 
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it eventually replaced the entire bridge by taking advantage of a changed 
political environment and creatively building upon two key resources: cred- 
ibility and finances. 

The Bayonne Bridge revealed a very different set of dynamics that showed 
how the events described in the previous chapter had transformed the Port 
Authority. Even though officials were concerned about the bridge’s clearance 
problem, it was not the Authority’s most important priority. Bill Baroni hada 
peculiar role in this effort. He was a Port Authority deputy executive director 
who could wield the power of the New Jersey governor to usurp the executive 
director. Trying to fulfill Governor Christie’s wishes, he faced an extraordi- 
narily difficult engineering challenge and an extremely tight timeline. He cre- 
ated his own supportive coalitions and solved the clearance problem by com- 
bining the Port Authority’s engineering know-how and its financial resources 
with his own connections in the political arena. 

Baroni’s tenure at the Port Authority did not end well for the deputy exec- 
utive director or for the organization as a whole. Five months after the Bay- 
onne Bridge’s groundbreaking, his role in the Bridgegate scandal was revealed 
(see chapter 9). Baroni closed lanes leading to the George Washington Bridge 
and then blatantly lied about it to protect the governor. A few weeks after the 
US. Supreme Court reversed Baroni’s conviction of seven counts of conspir- 
acy and wire fraud relating to Bridgegate, he told us, “it breaks my heart, that 
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I’m not defined by the Bayonne Bridge but by a different bridge’ 


CHAPTER 8 


Building and Rebuilding the World Trade Center 


The World Trade Center symbolized New York City’s commercial promi- 
nence and later its greatest tragedy. When the office complex was constructed 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s, the twin towers represented the dramatic 
expansion of the Port Authority's ambitions, its capacity to take on great risk, 
and its ability to complete massive and transformative construction projects. 
After the towers fell in 2001, the Authority was in disarray. Its headquarters 
in the north tower were destroyed, the executive director and eighty-three 
other employees were killed, and the institution (already weakened by the 
1990s turmoil) was left with the mammoth task of rebuilding in a politically 
fragmented environment. The challenge of redeveloping the World Trade 
Center site and adjusting its infrastructure to a post 9/11 world also paralleled 
the Port Authority’s struggle to heal and come to grips with its diminished 
capacity and autonomy since the upheavals of the 1990s. 


A Center for World Trade 


Like many of the Port Authority’s other major initiatives, the initial idea 
of building a center for world trade in Manhattan did not originate at the 
Authority’s offices. The concept can be traced back to an age before the Inter- 
net when the buyers and sellers of goods actually met face to face to learn 
about products, exchange information, sign contracts, and arrange shipping. 

The world’s greatest cities once celebrated technological innovations 
and cultural contributions by hosting international expositions. In 1939, the 
theme at New York City’s World's Fair was “The World of Tomorrow” where 
RCA introduced the television, General Electric demonstrated the fluo- 
rescent bulb, and General Motors envisioned a future with interconnected 
expressways and vast suburbs across the United States. Fairgoers learned that 
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in the world of tomorrow, cities would have neither slums nor sunless streets, 
every office building would be built on a park with plenty of parking spaces, 
and travel across the region would be swift and efficient.’ 

Winthrop Aldrich helped organize an exhibit at the fair dedicated to 
“world peace through trade” Aldrich headed America’s largest bank and his 
sister had married John D. Rockefeller, Jr., one of the world’s richest men. 
Convinced that the interdependent cooperation of men and nations would 
create a free and prosperous world, Aldrich dreamed of building a permanent 
center for world trade in New York City. A central marketplace exhibiting and 
promoting the sale of goods from across the world had the potential to be an 
economic boon for the region, not to mention Aldrich’s bank. An interna- 
tional trading center would capitalize on the city’s port facilities and its global 
leadership in manufacturing, finance, and trade.” 

The state of New York set up a World Trade Corporation in 1946 to 
study the feasibility of a World Trade Center, and Governor Thomas Dewey 
appointed Aldrich to serve as chair of the corporation’s board of directors.* 
Aldrich came up with a plan to create a World Trade Center complex with 
twenty-one buildings including exhibition halls. The idea quickly died, though, 
because market research indicated there would not be enough demand for 
the space.* The Port Authority reportedly told the mayor that the corpora- 
tion’s concept of a World Trade Center was unnecessary and unfeasible.” The 
World Trade Corporation also vied, unsuccessfully, to take over and rehabili- 
tate New York City’s aging piers, warehouses, and terminals. The corporation 
was disbanded in early 1949 because it did not have the resources, technical 
knowledge, or experience to compete with the Port Authority in building and 
managing port facilities. However, two of Aldrich’s nephews, Nelson and 
David Rockefeller, would help make their uncle’s dream of a World Trade 
Center a reality. 

The Rockefellers and the Port Authority’s executive director (Austin 
Tobin) each had their own reasons for pursuing a World Trade Center. In 
1958, David Rockefeller and other prominent business leaders established 
the Downtown-Lower Manhattan Association to promote improvements in 
Lower Manhattan, and one of the association’s first proposals was a World 
Trade Center where businesses and government officials could meet to facili- 
tate trade. Rockefeller was vice chair of Chase Manhattan Bank,’ the financial 
institution closely associated with the Rockefeller family fortune. A World 
Trade Center would enhance business opportunities for the bank, its custom- 
ers and business partners, as well as increase the value of the bank’s property 
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in Lower Manhattan’s financial district. David Rockefeller was also excited 
about the prospects of building a successful downtown business complex like 
the one his father had built—Rockefeller Center—in Midtown Manhattan.® 

For the members of the Downtown-Lower Manhattan Association, a 
World Trade Center would help their neighborhood compete against Mid- 
town Manhattan (between 34th Street and sth Street), which had more land 
to build upon, newer office buildings, and direct commuter railroad service 
from the rapidly expanding suburbs in Westchester, Long Island, and New 
Jersey. Midtown was also closer to the Upper East Side, the neighborhood 
where the city’s elite lived; and it was also more accessible by car and subway 
from Queens, where many middle-class families were moving. 

Rockefeller’s vision meshed with Austin Tobin’s own goals. With the 
continuous growth of traffic at the Port Authority’s bridges, tunnels, and 
airports—Tobin was looking to invest resources into new projects that could 
be profitable or at least revenue neutral. In 1948, the Authority’s operating 
revenue exceeded its operating expenses by $19.9 million and that number 
had risen to $50.6 million by 1958.° In the 1950s, Tobin was under a lot of 
pressure, especially from New Jersey lawmakers, to use the Port Authority’s 
surpluses to help subsidize the region’s commuter rail services.!° By the late 
19508, highways and river crossings could turn a profit with tolls, but Ameri- 
cas remaining private railroad and streetcar companies were facing financial 
insolvency because of the rise in automobile ownership. These firms needed 
large capital investments to modernize their trains and infrastructure, as well 
as ongoing government subsidies to provide train services. 

New Jersey’s legislators viewed the Port Authority as both a cause of and 
potential solution to the railroads’ problems. The Port Authority’s bridges, 
tunnels, bus stations, and parking facilities had encouraged tens of thousands 
of people to travel by car and bus rather than train. The legislators wanted to 
tap into the Authority’s surpluses to preserve train services that many of their 
constituents relied upon. Pressure on the Authority to save railroad service 
became even more intense in 1958 after Congress passed a transportation law 
allowing railroads to shed unprofitable rail and ferry services." 

The commissioners of the Port Authority were unanimously opposed to 
any legislation that would involve the Port Authority in the passenger railroad 
business. Led by Tobin, they argued in 1958 that taking on the commuter rail 
“deficit was legally, financially and contractually impossible” and that it would 
have “disastrous consequences for the people of the two states”! Tobin told 
the two governors that it would cripple the Authority’s credit and halt the 
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development of essential marine and inland terminal facilities, airports, and 
the interstate arterial system.” The Port Authority did not want to take any 
responsibility for the railroad crisis, dubiously claiming, “The private auto- 
mobile into and out of Manhattan presents negligible competition to mass 
transportation” In 1958, the Port Authority even added restrictions to its 
bond covenants that would make it harder for the Authority to subsidize 
public transportation operations. 

Tobin had other reasons for participating in the World Trade Center proj- 
ect. He hoped it would encourage more ships to use the New York region’s 
marine facilities, since they were losing market share to U.S. ports in the 
south and west. The ports in New York and New Jersey were carrying more 
foreign trade cargo than previous years, but their volume of the nation’s share 
had dropped from 34 percent in 1952 to 23 percent in 1960 (the year after the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway opened, connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic 
Ocean).'® Tobin also hoped the project would increase trade through its three 
airports. By the late 1950s, New York already had the world’s largest air cargo 
center, and new cargo buildings were under construction for Air France, Ali- 
talia, Lufthansa, American Airlines, and KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines.” 

Tobin was not afraid to take on a massive project. He liked to quote Dan- 
iel Burnham, the Chicago urban designer who said, “Make no small plans, 
for they have not power to stir the blood” Tobin led a prosperous and well- 
respected government agency in an era of megaprojects—interstate highways 
were connecting every U.S. city, Americans were talking about sending men 
to the moon, and slums were getting cleared for new residential, commercial 
and entertainment centers. 

David Rockefeller realized the Port Authority was the logical organization 
to spearhead the building of a massive project because it had both the neces- 
sary financial and human resources. With Austin Tobin as executive director, 
the Port Authority had entrepreneurial leadership and a culture of innovation. 
The Authority could also secure financing thanks to its toll revenues. Further- 
more, once the two state legislatures authorized the Port Authority to build a 
project, it could use its power of eminent domain to acquire private properties. 

The Port Authority was anticipating a rapid growth of international trade 
via both sea and air. Unlike many government agencies, the Port Authority had 
a long-term perspective; it anticipated economic, technological, and trans- 
portation changes and then designed its facilities to meet expected demand. 
In 1958, to accommodate more bus riders and drivers, the Port Authority was 
expanding its Midtown Manhattan bus terminal by 50 percent, adding six 
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lanes onto the George Washington Bridge, and building a new bus station 
on the bridge’s eastern end. To prepare for an expected growth in air travel 
associated with jet airplanes, the Port Authority was building new control 
towers, upgrading runways, and adding new passenger terminal buildings. 
In Newark and Elizabeth, the Authority was building state-of-the art marine 
facilities to accommodate an expected growth in container ship use.” 

The Authority was also seen as the ideal government agency to build a 
World Trade Center because it was so heavily involved in world trade. The 
Port Authority had offices promoting the region's port facilities in London, 
Zurich, San Juan, Pittsburgh, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, and Pitts- 
burgh. Its staff worked with importers and exporters, as well as transporta- 
tion and government officials across the globe.” The idea of tying a World 
Trade Center with port facilities was not a new idea. Houston established a 
World Trade Center to encourage port commerce in 1927, and New Orleans, 
Boston, and San Francisco had also created their own trade centers.” 

As Downtown-Lower Manhattan Association members developed their 
proposal for a trade center, they worked closely with members of the Port 
Authority staff on the project’s details.” After a meeting with David Rockefel- 
ler, Tobin wrote, “I don't believe that I exaggerate when I say that both politi- 
cally and legally the prospects of Port Authority participation in this venture 
may stand or fall on the name of the project” Tobin liked the names Foreign 
Trade Center, Port Commerce Center, World Trade District, Foreign Trade 
District, and World Trade Center.” 

Rockefeller hired the McKinsey & Company consulting firm in 1959 to 
evaluate the needs and benefits of a trade center. The consultants found that 
a trade center concept could be a financial disaster because there was no need 
for a physical space to bring trade services together. Rockefeller disregarded 
these findings, though, with one of his aides recalling that to get one of the 
consultants to publicly praise the trade center concept and extoll its benefits, 
“we stuck a steel rod up his fanny.” 

In January 1960, David Rockefeller released the Downtown-Lower Man- 
hattan Association’s plan titled “World Trade Center: A Proposal for the Port 
of New York” that called for the Port Authority to further study a World 
Trade Center complex on a site along the East River. The Lower Manhattan 
business leaders wanted to build a 13.5-acre complex, which would be much 
larger than the two-acre site of the Empire State Building, but smaller than 
the twenty-two-acre Rockefeller Center.” The proposed complex included a 
fifty- to seventy-story building with ten floors of hotel space along with an 
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international trade exhibit hall, securities exchange building, enclosed shop- 
ping arcade, and a large outdoor plaza. Lower Manhattan, the association 
claimed, was the ideal location because it was already home to the corporate 
offices of numerous firms involved in trade.” 

Tobin envisioned bringing together various functions of foreign trade 
including merchandising, finance, insurance, and government clearing of 
commerce.” He did not want just a World Trade Center, he wanted the 
World Trade Center.” He told his senior staff that he would sell the concept 
of a World Trade Center as a port without water—a place to bring together 
people and firms who were conducting international trade.” In retrospect, 
Tobin’s objective was both quaint and naive. One office complex could not 
and would not serve as the headquarters for international trade where buy- 
ers, sellers, and government officials would share information, process docu- 
ments, and conduct transactions.” 

Austin Tobin ran with the idea of a World Trade Center, assigning 
twenty-eight staff members* to work on it full-time, including experts in 
architecture, planning, finance, real estate, and law.” He would not jeop- 
ardize the support he and Rockefeller had generated from the downtown 
business community, so when the Port Authority reported in 1961 that the 
World Trade Center was economically feasible, Authority officials parroted 
the Downtown-Lower Manhattan Association’s proposal that the site along 
the East River was the most appropriate location for the trade center.” The 
Port Authority and the Downtown-Lower Manhattan Association convinced 
the media, elected officials, business leaders, trade unions, and various civic 
groups that the project offered widespread benefits. Leading business organi- 
zations, such as the Commerce and Industry Association of New York City, 
were enthusiastic supporters.” New York City’s mayor, Robert F. Wagner, 
said, “This World Trade Center would be a tremendous addition to the beauty 
and economic welfare of our city and port” The Herald Tribune exclaimed, 
“the World Trade Center means more business more jobs, more money to 
every part of the metropolitan region,’ and the New York Times applauded 
the idea of bringing together the private and public sector to promote world 
trade and argued that only the Port Authority could undertake such a large- 
scale project.” 

To take on new projects, Tobin needed authorization from both the New 
York and New Jersey state legislatures.” He also needed the ongoing support 
of both governors who could block the Authority’s actions at any time by 
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vetoing the minutes of commissioners’ meetings. David Rockefeller, a banker 
and philanthropist, had key allies who could help make the proposal a reality. 
Most notably, his brother Nelson Rockefeller was elected governor of New 
York in November 1958. A few months later, S. Sloan Colt, another banker 
and philanthropist who linked trade with peace, was selected chair of the Port 
Authority. Referring to the rising economic might of the Soviet Union, Colt 
warned, “It is apparent that the free world must summon all of its resources to 
meet and overcome this challenge” Expanding our ports, he said, is “directly 
related not only to the prosperity of the people of the port communities and 
the nations in the free world, but world peace itself”? 

New Jersey governor Robert Meyner and the state legislators in Tren- 
ton cared little about a trade center along the East River and its potential to 
promote world peace. They were much more interested in having the Port 
Authority take over the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, which operated ser- 
vice between Manhattan and four cities in New Jersey (Harrison, Hoboken, 
Newark, and Jersey City). The railroad had carried 113 million passengers in 
1927, but by the early 1960s fewer than thirty-one million passengers a year 
were riding its trains. Moreover, its facilities were deteriorating because of 
deferred maintenance and other cost reduction programs.” In the summer 
of 1960, New Jersey’s elected officials stepped up pressure on Tobin. As dis- 
cussed in chapter 3, the state legislature was thwarting his efforts to build a 
new airport in New Jersey’s Great Swamp and they were poised to begin a 
far-reaching investigation relating to the Port Authority’s financial dealings, 
particularly on available surpluses.” The investigation intended to force the 
Port Authority to release confidential memos and reports*! that Tobin was 
refusing to disclose to the public, state officials, and even to Congress.” 

Tobin was facing pressure from his own planning staff to help the rail- 
roads. In July 1959, they reported that it is “necessary to face the fact” that 
new east-west highways under construction in New Jersey would contrib- 
ute to the decline of New Jersey’s commuter railroads. If the railroads were 
unable to provide service, the Port Authority would have to expand its bus 
facilities to accommodate the rail passengers. The planners determined that 
this would be a money-losing operation for the Port Authority because it 
“would be forced into same unfortunate position the railroads now occupy 
in maintaining oversized facilities used to capacity only during the few com- 
muter peak hours in the week” New facilities, including a new Lower Man- 
hattan bus terminal, would have very little utility in terms of weekend traffic 
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and would involve heavy deficits. It was essential for the region and the Port 
Authority, they argued, that the existing trans-Hudson rail facilities be main- 
tained in operation." 

In September 1960, at the same time that Tobin was seeking New Jersey’s 
support for the World Trade Center project,“ he announced that the Port 
Authority would acquire and operate the bankrupt? Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad, as long as the two states would agree that the Port Authority would 
not get involved in any other large-scale rail program operating at a deficit.“ 
The New Jersey legislature still pushed back against the plan, though, because 
taking over the railroad was not commensurate with the cost of building the 
trade center.” In the spring of 1961, the New York state legislature passed and 
Governor Rockefeller signed a bill authorizing the Port Authority to build 
the trade center and purchase the railroad. Governor Rockefeller’s overeager- 
ness in promoting the legislation, however, made many New Jersey legislators 
skeptical that their constituents would receive the same level of benefits as 
New Yorkers.“ 

While Port Authority staff were looking at how they could renovate the 
railroad’s facilities on Lower Manhattan’s west side, they came up with the 
idea of combining the two projects both physically and financially.” Mov- 
ing the World Trade Center to a site along the Hudson River and above the 
railroad’s terminal would make it more accessible for New Jersey residents. 
The Port Authority’s attorneys liked the idea because it would strengthen the 
Authority’s legal position that the trade center project would serve a public 
purpose and be consistent with the Authority's mission.” When Tobin told 
Richard Hughes after he was elected New Jersey governor in November 1961 
about the idea of combining the two projects, Hughes said “Austin, I think I 
can sell that plan”! 

In December 1961, after a meeting between Rockefeller and Hughes, 
another project was added to the Port Authority’s portfolio. To sweeten the 
pot for New Jersey, the Authority offered to build a new office and transpor- 
tation center in Jersey City’s Journal Square.” Jersey City’s leading newspa- 
per reported that Hughes had engineered an historic turnaround because 
New Jersey had long been treated as a junior partner, rather than an equal, at 
the Port Authority.” Governor Hughes then helped sell the plan in meetings 
with legislators, railroads, and elected officials in Jersey City and Hoboken.™* 
The Authority referred to the new west side location as “a marked improve- 
ment” because of its proximity to New Jersey rail service and six different 
subway lines.” In 1962, thanks to the Authority’s successful lobbying,” both 
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Map 8.1. The World Trade Center was designed to help Lower Manhattan compete 
with Midtown Manhattan. 
(Map by Md. Shahinoor Rahman.) 


legislatures passed identical legislation that authorized the Port Authority to 
proceed with a combined railroad and trade center project on Lower Man- 
hattan’s west side.” 

The project picked up support from a wide range of organizations.” The 
Regional Plan Association, Citizens Union, and the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council liked that it would create desirable jobs in a location readily 
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accessible to public transportation.” The politically influential construction 
firms and labor unions were enthusiastic because building the trade center 
was expected to employ as many as 8,000 workers during peak construction 
periods.® Tobin frequently referred to President John F. Kennedy’s remarks 
in December 1962, when he said that he was “glad to see” the Port Authority 
pursuing the trade center because he wanted to see American businesses sell 
more of their products overseas. 


Battling Away the Opponents 


When the two states authorized the World Trade Center in 1962, they gave 
Tobin and the Port Authority far-reaching autonomy regarding its design, 
construction, and future tenants. Since the Authority was able to bypass the 
city’s zoning, land use, and building regulations, it could determine the num- 
ber of buildings, as well as their height, density, uses, and footprints. The 
Port Authority sought out Minoru Yamasaki, an architect from Detroit, to 
design the World Trade Center. The director of the Authority’s World Trade 
Department, Guy Tozzoli, liked the serene and inviting spaces that Yamasaki 
had created for other clients.” 

Yamasaki came up with the idea of building twin towers, about 80-stories 
high, with a huge plaza for people to gather. This urban architectural style, 
with its “superblock” and “towers in a park,’ was fashionable at the time. The 
complex would separate motor vehicles from pedestrians by closing off thir- 
teen small streets and putting all the parking spaces below street level. An 
underground concourse would provide the main access to buildings, shops, 
and trains.“ His plan would accommodate about eight million square feet 
of office space. Tobin, though, wanted about ten million square feet of office 
space that could accommodate about 50,000 workers and 100,000 daily 
business visitors. The additional size would generate enough money for the 
Port Authority to more easily subsidize the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, 
which the Port Authority had rechristened the PATH (Port Authority Trans- 
Hudson railway; fig. 8.1). Tobin liked this acronym more than the one his staff 
had first come up with: MOTHER, which stood for the Manhattan Operating 
Trans-Hudson Electric Railway.” 

Tobin was not the only one who was thinking big. In a 1960 memo to 
the team studying the feasibility of a trade center, the Port Authority’s influ- 
ential public relations director, Lee Jaffe, wrote, “If you’re going to build a 
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Fig. 8.1. PATH station sign replaces a sign for the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
(also known as the Hudson Tubes). 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


great project, you should build the world’s tallest building” Tozzoli always 
remembered that memo. In January 1964, the Port Authority unveiled its 
design for the World Trade Center with twin towers.” Three years earlier, the 
Downtown Lower Manhattan Association had proposed a 13.5 acre site with 
about five to six million square feet of office space featuring a tower fifty to 
seventy stories high.® In 1964, the Port Authority announced it would build 
the world’s largest office complex” on a sixteen-acre site featuring two 110- 
story towers, taller than any other building on the planet, with a large public 
plaza covering nearly five acres.” 

Commercial buildings 110-stories high had never been considered eco- 
nomically justifiable because the number of elevators needed would take up 
too much floor space. The Port Authority’s engineers came up with a cre- 
ative and innovative solution to the problem by borrowing an idea from New 
York’s subways, which feature express and local train services. The engineers 
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designed sky lobbies for the trade center where passengers could transfer 
between twenty-three express and seventy-two local elevators. The local ele- 
vators would be able to share elevator shafts which would increase the usable 
space on each floor from 62 percent to 75 percent.” 

In 1964, the Port Authority officials did not just hang up an “Office Space 
for Lease” sign in Lower Manhattan. They gave presentations to firms engaged 
in international trade in ten cities across the U.S., and then embarked on a 
mission to government leaders in the capitals of eleven European nations 
where they were often joined by American ambassadors.” The Port Authority 
promised that the World Trade Center would offer a wide variety of essential 
trade services and facilities, including a hotel, exhibit space, customs offices, 
consulate, chambers of commerce from around the world, a research and 
educational institute, meeting rooms, and multilingual secretaries.” 

Once the Port Authority released its plans for the twin towers, it had to 
overcome opposition from local business owners, real estate interests, the 
mayor, and Black leaders. The most vocal opponents were the property own- 
ers and commercial tenants whose buildings would be demolished. More 
than 17,000 people worked on the sixteen-acre site, an area that included 
numerous electronics stores in a commercial district known as Radio Row 
(fig. 8.2).”* The business owners in the neighborhood banded together to fight 
the Port Authority in the courts, on the streets, and in City Hall.” Although 
the Authority had previously demolished hundreds of buildings to build its 
river crossings and bus stations, it had never faced such a well-organized 
opposition in New York. Tobin had lost his fight in New Jersey’s Great Swamp 
because he had no local support. That was not the case in New York where 
Tobin and the Lower Manhattan business leaders had assembled a strong 
coalition of unions, elected officials, businesses, and unions to support the 
World Trade Center. 

The business owners’ picketing, mock funeral procession, petition drives, 
and lawsuit did not deter the Authority.”° The Authority's publicity machine 
fought back against its opponents by portraying Radio Row’s buildings as 
antiquated firetraps.”” An Authority official recalled that once a decision was 
made to proceed with a project, “the Port Authority went gung ho, never 
retreat.’ In 1963, the business owners declared victory when a court ruled 
that the Authority would not be able to use the power of eminent domain 
to acquire private parcels because not every element of the project clearly 
served a public purpose.” However, the celebrations along Radio Row were 
premature because the Port Authority prevailed when the state’s highest 
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Fig. 8.2. Buildings on Radio Row (shown in April 1936) were demolished to make 
way for the World Trade Center. 

(Photograph by Berenice Abbott. Courtesy the Miriam and Ira D. Wallach Division of Art, 
Prints and Photographs, The New York Public Library, and Wikimedia Commons.) 


court overturned that ruling and the U.S. Supreme Court declined to hear 
an appeal.®° 

Many of New York’s real estate industry leaders were outraged that a gov- 
ernment agency would be competing with them. The Port Authority had an 
unfair advantage because it would not have to pay real estate taxes and it 
could obtain construction loans at lower interest rates than private firms. 
Property owners and developers also feared that the World Trade Center 
would poach tenants from other buildings leading to lower rents across the 
city. Lawrence Wien, who led a group that owned the Empire State Build- 
ing, was especially upset that his building would lose the cachet of being the 
world’s tallest, a designation it had held since 1931.5! 

The Authority’s publicists made sure to repudiate information that could 
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weaken public support. For example, on Valentine’s Day in 1964, the New 
York Times published a front-page story about how “realty men” were starting 
a campaign to block construction of the World Trade Center.” A few hours 
later, the Port Authority had its architects send a telegram to the New York 
Times attesting to the safety of the towers and explaining that no building had 
ever been subjected to such a thorough structural analysis. The architects 
claimed that “The buildings have been investigated and found to be safe in 
an assumed collision with a large jet airliner traveling at 600 miles per hour. 
Analysis indicates that such collision would result in only local damage which 
could not cause collapse or substantial damage to the building”® 

While most New Yorkers generally supported the concept of taking pri- 
vate property to build bridges and bus stations, they were much more hes- 
itant about a government agency using those powers to build the world’s 
tallest office buildings. As the protests intensified, the Authority increasingly 
came to be seen as unaccountable and out-of-touch. During this same period 
and for some of the same reasons, the press turned against another power 
broker, Robert Moses, and many of his projects, including his proposals to 
build an elevated highway along 30th Street and an expressway across Lower 
Manhattan. Tobin’s speechwriter, Robert VanDeventer, realized the press was 
publishing numerous stories about the Radio Row’s aggrieved store owners 
and property owners because people like to root for the underdog—not pow- 
erful government agencies. The conflicts were dramatic and the Radio Row 
store owners’ protests were visual. The continuing news coverage fit into an 
ongoing narrative that sold newspapers but hurt the Port Authority’s repu- 
tation. The twin towers became a manifestation of Tobin’s ego and the Port 
Authority's arrogance.®* 

Tobin repeatedly accused Wien of distorting and misrepresenting infor- 
mation. The executive director told city officials that “the opposition to the 
trade center represented basically only the selfish interest of one man, Law- 
rence Wien of the Empire State Building, who was footing the bill for the 
entire political and propaganda effort to stop the trade center’®® Tobin com- 
plained to construction industry leaders that Wein and his publicity agent 
“have applied every conceivable political pressure, every propaganda device, 
every distortion and every misstatement of fact that they thought would 
serve their narrow and selfish objectives.”*° 

Wien was strategic about riling up elected officials. For instance, a group 
he led placed newspaper advertisements warning New Yorkers that the 
“gigantic trade center” would ruin television reception for millions of people 
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in and around New York: the ads asserted, “You're going to start seeing things 
on your TV set you never bargained for when you bought it. Things like two 
second basemen. Six outfielders. And quartets where you used to see duets.”*” 
John Bingham, a congressman from the Bronx, did not get riled up about 
the Radio Row businesses or the competition between Lower Manhattan 
and Midtown Manhattan. But after the media publicized potential television 
interference issues, Representative Bingham did not want to be held respon- 
sible by his constituents for “what happened to their TV screens.” He told 
Tobin’s public affairs director, “After all, for many people in my district, TV is 
all they have” Behind the scenes, the Port Authority worked with construc- 
tion industry officials and trade union leaders to pressure the congressman to 
tone down his concerns about the height of the twin towers. 

With the Port Authority not willing to scale back its project, influential 
business and property owners lobbied New York City’s mayor, John Lindsay, 
for help. First elected to City Hall in 1965, the Republican mayor was more 
suspicious of large-scale projects than his predecessors had been. Although 
he wanted to enhance New York’s role as a leading hub of world trade, he 
thought 110-story towers were too tall* and he was sensitive to the busi- 
nesses being displaced. He realized, however, that it was too late to abandon 
the trade center, since it had strong support from the construction industry, 
unions, and business leaders, as well as the Republican governor in Albany.” 
Furthermore, the Port Authority had already condemned and acquired prop- 
erties, started demolishing buildings, and spent $13 million on planning and 
design work.” 

Nevertheless, after taking office in 1966, Lindsay withheld his support so 
that he could extract more money from the Port Authority.” By state law, the 
Port Authority did not need to pay any real estate taxes, although it could 
voluntarily agree to make payments in lieu of taxes. Tobin had struck a deal 
with Mayor Wagner to pay the city $1.7 million a year, which was the same 
amount in real estate taxes that the private property owners, including the 
railroad, had paid before their land was condemned.” 

Lindsay assigned his thirty-three-year-old deputy mayor, Robert Price, to 
lead a committee of city officials who would renegotiate the city’s deal with 
the Port Authority. When Price first visited the sixteen-acre site in 1966, he 
found much of it was underutilized and blighted. The buildings slated for 
demolition had been neglected, and many of the shop owners had either 
moved out or were going out of business.” City officials estimated that more 
than one-third of the neighborhood’s firms had already left.” 
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Price learned that the city had some leverage including the power to hold 
up street closings and keep ownership of several city-owned parcels that the 
Port Authority needed for its superblock.” In May 1966, Price sent Tobin a 
memo detailing the city’s position—a long list of items he wanted, includ- 
ing a higher payment in lieu of taxes, office space in the trade center, equal 
investment of port facilities in New York and New Jersey, a new passenger 
ship terminal in Manhattan, a containership facility in Brooklyn, and rene- 
gotiation of the airport leases.” Price then held up construction of the entire 
World Trade Center project with one simple maneuver. He refused to issue a 
permit allowing the Port Authority to relocate telephone cables along a street 
adjacent to the site.’ 

Tobin said “no” to nearly all the city’s requests. He would not commit to 
any major pier improvements until studies determined they could be self- 
supporting, and he fiercely objected to the city’s use of construction permits 
as a bargaining chip. The records from the negotiations reveal the inter- 
play between a cast of powerful characters who were involved in numerous 
rounds of letters, phone calls, meetings, and the strategic leaking of infor- 
mation to reporters.” 

The mayor tried to go around Tobin and negotiate directly with the Port 
Authority commissioners, but the commissioners sided with their executive 
director. Tobin tried to negotiate directly with the mayor, but the mayor would 
not undercut Deputy Mayor Price. In turn, Price tried to deflect responsibil- 
ity for the city’s hardball tactics to the mayor’s negotiating committee that he 
led. After the chair of the Port Authority’s board of commissioners reached 
out to Governor Rockefeller for help, the governor pressured the mayor to 
settle with Tobin. Rockefeller told Lindsay, “If each municipality in the area 
could require the Port Authority to undertake future projects not yet directed 
or authorized by the states as a condition to its conveyance of property on 
authorized projects, the Port compact would, of course, be a nullity” 

The two sides were deadlocked because neither was willing to make a 
realistic offer—they each wanted the other to make the first move. Lind- 
say suggested entering into arbitration proceedings, but the two sides were 
unable to agree on a procedure to do so. When Tobin told the mayor that 
the governor's office was opposed to arbitration, Lindsay asked, “What is the 
governor got to do with this thing?” Tobin replied, “He has everything to do 
with it—he’s the Port Authority’s boss.’ 

Tobin had a delicate task as he negotiated with the mayor’s representa- 
tives because Governor Hughes in New Jersey was watching the terms of 
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the agreement very closely. Port Authority commissioners from New Jersey 
thought the city was being parochial and would shortchange New Jersey. If 
Hughes determined that the Port Authority’s concessions to the city were 
excessive, then he was ready to veto the entire World Trade Center project.‘ 
Hughes was able to extract one last promise before allowing the Port Author- 
ity to go ahead with construction. Tobin agreed to study how commuter rail- 
road connections could be improved in New Jersey’s Meadowlands.!% 

The stalemate between Lindsay and Tobin was not resolved until August 
1966 when a Port Authority attorney (who Tobin married the following year) 
mentioned the ongoing stalemate to George Shapiro, a former counsel to 
Governor Rockefeller’s predecessor. Shapiro, who was highly regarded by 
both the Port Authority and the city, offered to help and within days he was 
able to draft a deal that was acceptable to both sides. The Port Author- 
ity agreed to pay a higher annual fee in lieu of real estate taxes, contribute 
to neighborhood infrastructure improvements, and work with the city on 
building a new Manhattan passenger ship terminal and redeveloping piers in 
south Brooklyn. 

Although Lindsay took credit for getting the Port Authority to undertake 
major initiatives, Tobin was careful not to make any commitments outside of 
Lower Manhattan. For example, the Port Authority did not promise to build 
the Hudson River passenger ship terminal but rather to make a speedy deter- 
mination of its economic feasibility. Likewise, the Authority agreed to study 
improvements along the Brooklyn waterfront to facilitate the handling of 
containerized cargo. Although Tobin was pleased with the deal, he was frus- 
trated that the conflict delayed construction work by about six months. One 
aspect of the agreement would benefit both the city and the Port Authority: 
construction workers creating the foundation for the World Trade Center 
would not need to take excavated materials out of Manhattan. Instead these 
materials would be used to create twenty-eight acres of new land west of the 
trade center that would be named Battery Park City.” 

Besides the local business owners, real estate interests, and the mayor, 
other groups in New York raised objections to the World Trade Center. In 
1966, Black leaders called on Governor Rockefeller to build office space for 
state workers in struggling minority neighborhoods rather than in Lower 
Manhattan. Instead of backing away from the World Trade Center, the gov- 
ernor announced that the state would build a new twenty-three-story office 
building on 125th Street in Harlem. Rockefeller said the new building could 
upgrade the entire neighborhood, just as Rockefeller Center had done for 
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Midtown.!” In response to television stations’ concerns that the twin tow- 
ers would interfere with their broadcast signals, the Port Authority agreed 
to install television antennas on the north tower (and redesign the building 
to accommodate the additional weight). Accommodating Mayor Lind- 
say’s requests, building the the state office building in Harlem, and installing 
antennas were just three more ways that stakeholders extracted concessions 
as a condition for their support. Across the river, the Port Authority had pre- 
viously agreed to take over the PATH train and build the Jersey City trans- 
portation center. 


Mixed Success 


The concept of a center to promote world trade was attractive to the Rocke- 
feller brothers and Tobin. However, it was never very appealing to many 
of the private firms that they expected would occupy the space. That was 
apparent in the 1940s when the World Trade Corporation investigated it." 
In 1959, David Rockefeller’s consultants also recognized that the World Trade 
Center could be a financial disaster.: Even as Tobin was promising wide- 
spread benefits, he recognized the weakness of the trade center concept. In 
1964, with the Port Authority having trouble attracting enough prospective 
private-sector tenants, Tobin reluctantly went to Albany seeking Governor 
Rockefeller’s help. In his unpublished memoir, William Ronan (Rockefeller’s 
top aide) wrote about Tobin’s visit, “It was clear he had exhausted some other 
solutions. Now he was ashamedly looking for help. His usual bravado spirit 
was conspicuous by its absence” Rockefeller remarked to Ronan afterwards, 
“Your friend Tobin is really eating humble pie” Rockefeller agreed to save 
the project by announcing that the state’s offices in New York City would be 
centralized at the World Trade Center, even though most of the offices would 
have little relationship to world trade.’” Rockefeller’s support for the World 
Trade Center was a major reason why the construction workers’ unions, rep- 
resenting more than one-quarter million workers, endorsed him in his 1966 
reelection campaign.'”° 

Tobin's goals for the World Trade Center were more aspirational than 
the result of an analytical analysis developed through technical and special- 
ized knowledge. Most of the businesses targeted by the Port Authority such 
as customs brokers, freight forwarders, steamships, railroads, and trucking 
firms, were simply not interested in moving into the trade center.’”’ Foreign 
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departments of major corporations were becoming obsolete while computers 
were changing the way that information flowed and trade was conducted.'” 
In 1965, Tobin reiterated, “I want to emphasize that our policy is to make 
trade center space available only to firms active in world trade, or those pro- 
viding auxiliary services for such tenants.’ The following year, the Authority 
claimed that “many of the companies occupying space in the World Trade 
Center will be companies not now represented in New York City?! 

Before the city gave the World Trade Center its final approval to close off 
streets in June 1967,” the city’s newspapers were questioning the wisdom of 
building the project. In 1964, the New York Times declared, “No project has 
ever been more promising for New York,’! but in 1967 the newspaper pub- 
lished an editorial warning. 


The Authority has forged ahead by making sizable expenditures and promis- 
ing thousands of construction jobs. It cowed the city, as it had cowed Albany 
and Trenton, into accepting a fait accompli. The Authority has never really 
demonstrated that the kind of World Trade Center it has planned is within its 
proper sphere of competence. It has simply declared that its gargantuan proj- 
ect is needed to maintain and increase the pre-eminence of the port and has 
gone ahead ... In this age of almost instantaneous communication and rapid 
technological change, there may not be great benefit in housing all world 
trade services in one place... A center that leaves the port in its present sorry 
state would be a monument both to the city’s former glories as a port and to 


the Authority’s audacious ability to get its own way."” 


The Port Authority’s cost estimates for the World Trade Center rose from 
$350 million in 1964, to $525 million in 1965, and to $575 million in December 
1966.'!* As the twin towers rose, the Authority’s credibility fell. Eventually, its 
trade center costs would exceed $1 billion.” In 1973, a ribbon cutting cere- 
mony was held at the World Trade Center with 4,500 guests. Austin Tobin 
chose not to attend. He had resigned a year earlier and would never get the 
chance to work in the executive director’s palatial office space.” 

The twin towers would not receive the accolades offered to New York’s 
early twentieth-century skyscrapers. The architectural critic, Paul Gold- 
berger, called the towers boring and banal (fig. 8.3). New Yorkers joked that 
the towers were so plain that they could have been the boxes the Empire State 
and Chrysler Buildings came in. Although the office workers had modern 
amenities, they did not have the city’s best views from their desks. Yamasaki, 
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Fig. 8.3. The World Trade Center’s two 110-story buildings (with Battery Park City in 


the foreground) in 2001. 
(Photograph by Carol M. Highsmith. Courtesy the Carol M. Highsmith Archive, Library of 
Congress, Prints and Photographs Division.) 


the architect of the world’s two tallest buildings, had designed windows that 
were only 22-inches wide because, ironically, he suffered from acrophobia 
and thought that many others were afraid of heights as well.” 

In 1971, a McKinsey consultant retained by the Port Authority realized 
that the Authority’s approach to fostering world trade was flawed in part 
because it was not prepared to regularly organize programs and events that 
would bring together governments, associations, service organizations, and 
buyer groups.’ Although the Port Authority moved its headquarters to the 
trade center along with more than one hundred companies involved with 
maritime trade,’” that did not come close to filling up ten million square 
feet of office space. Port Authority officials continued to maintain its com- 
mitment to the world trade concept though, turning down hundreds of ten- 
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ants who could not certify that three-quarters or more of their activity within 
the World Trade Center would have a direct relation to international com- 
merce.'”° For instance, they turned down Coopers & Lybrand’s request for 
230,000 square feet and even a request from Chase Manhattan Bank (the 
bank that David Rockefeller led) for 200,000 square feet." 

Henry Klingman worked for the Port Authority’s Trade Development 
Office in the 1960s, including a stint as the manager of the Authority’s over- 
seas office in Zurich. He did not think Tobin really understood the mechan- 
ics of world trade. “One thing is sure,’ Klingman said, “He was given a lot of 
misleading counsel by some who stood to gain and downright bad advice by 
others.” Klingman said that once Tobin embraced the twin towers concept, 
“It was too late for qualitative reflection, the Port Authority and Tobin were 
committed, and their energies were henceforth to be consumed in making 
the World Trade Center happen” Senior Port Authority officials would often 
claim, he said, “this thing is so big that the important players in world trade 
cannot afford to be outside of it”? According to Klingman, the trade cen- 
ter changed the Port Authority’s culture. He added, “The Port Authority had 
always operated with a good deal of foresight, but with the advent of the 
mind-boggling World Trade Center, hard planning was put into suspension, 
and the hucksters had their field day”??? 

The Port Authority resisted calls for a private company to operate the 
complex. In 1973, officials explained that the Authority was not trying to 
maximize its income, but rather to facilitate the flow of international com- 
merce through the Port of New York. An Authority official wrote, 


Any proposal for World Trade Center management by a private real estate 
firm would be tantamount to the Port Authority’s abandoning this concept. 
For there could be no compromise, as there is now, between profit and public 
purpose if the decision maker were a management firm whose exclusive and 
proper motivation is the maximization of income. . . . It would be a betrayal of 
New York’s and New Jersey’s legislative mandates; and a betrayal of the Port 
Authority’s moral and legal responsibilities toward its tenant community in 
the World Trade Center, and toward the international business community in 
the Port of New York as a whole.” 


Soon after Peter Goldmark was appointed executive director of the Port 
Authority in 1977, he admitted that the World Trade Center could not rely 
on trade-oriented tenants. “It is time to open up the floodgates,” Goldmark 
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reportedly said.“? His lawyers began to interpret more broadly whether a 
potential tenant was engaged in international commerce. State offices started 
moving out and were replaced by banks, insurance companies, and brokerage 
houses. Rents rose from about $6 per square foot in 1975 to $30 by the mid- 
1980s.” The office complex became a financial success, as annual revenue 
rose from $72 million in 1978 to $173 million in 1983.1" 

By the 1990s, the Port Authority could no longer hold off efforts to privatize 
the World Trade Center. The governors of New York and New Jersey (George 
Pataki and Christine Todd Whitman) were both elected by promising to trim 
government services and slash taxes. The World Trade Center was a successful 
office complex, but not a center for world trade. The governors wanted the Port 
Authority to get out of the real estate business and focus on transportation 
projects." In 1998, the Port Authority’s commissioners voted to pursue pri- 
vatization of the World Trade Center. However, the effort stalled because New 
Jersey officials were afraid that selling the complex would cause PATH fares 
to rise in the future.” That was a genuine concern because many New York- 
ers, including Port Authority commissioners, complained about how much the 
Authority was spending every year to subsidize the PATH system." 

As described in chapter 6, both the World Trade Center and PATH 
became entangled in a highly publicized feud between the two governors 
over which state was receiving more from the Authority. The standoff lasted 
until the governors finally agreed on how to divvy up Port Authority funds. 
They also decided to lease rather than sell the complex to simplify the finan- 
cial aspects of the transaction.” Because of legal requirements!” and Port 
Authority bond covenants, selling the site would have involved a long, 
drawn-out process that would have been subject to litigation. Moreover, leas- 
ing was more advantageous to potential developers for financial reasons and 
tax implications.” In the largest real estate transaction in the city’s history,“ 
the Port Authority finalized an agreement for a ninety-nine-year lease of the 
World Trade’s office buildings with a consortium led by Larry Silverstein on 
July 24, 2001.'” One of the initial bidders, a real estate developer named Don- 
ald Trump, decided to drop out after telling a Port Authority official, “work- 
ing with government is impossible”! 

By the summer of 2001, the World Trade Center had been a somewhat 
successful endeavor. The twin towers were nearly fully occupied, and the 
Port Authority’s World Trade Center's revenues exceeded its expenses. The 
seventy-eight-store shopping center under the complex was one of the most 
profitable malls in the United States." The neighborhood around the World 
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Trade Center was prospering with young well-educated professionals liv- 
ing in Battery Park City and Tribeca’s old warehouses. However, the office 
complex could not overcome Lower Manhattan's inherent disadvantages, so 
commercial building owners in Lower Manhattan were still having trouble 
competing with Midtown office space. 

The Port Authority’s rescue of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad had 
been crucial to strengthening the metropolitan area. By 2001 PATH was 
considered one of the nation’s best urban rail systems.’ The Authority had 
generously subsidized the rail line, pouring nearly $1.5 billion into upgrading 
the railroad’s aging equipment and facilities. The Port Authority also covered 
the railroad’s annual operating losses; in 2000 the cost to operate PATH was 
$151 million more than its revenues. (When the Authority had first proposed 
taking over the railroad, it had expected the annual subsidy to be less than $10 
million per year.'*°) The PATH improvements and ongoing subsidies helped 
revitalize Hoboken and Jersey City, whose PATH stations were only a few 
minutes away from the World Trade Center. As a result of the Port Authori- 
ty’s investments, more than 74 million passengers used PATH in 2000 com- 
pared to fewer than 28 million in 1963.'” 

The construction of the trade center also led to the creation of Bat- 
tery Park City, a mixed-use neighborhood that would receive international 
acclaim for its waterfront esplanade and a site plan that embraced rather than 
rejected the traditional layout of the city’s streets, buildings, and parks. Other 
projects initiated as part of the dealmaking for the World Trade Center were 
neither utter failures nor highly successful endeavors, including the Harlem 
state office building, Jersey City’s transportation center, a new Manhattan 
passenger ship terminal, and Brooklyn pier improvements. The trade center 
certainly never lived up to the promise that it would be a center of world 
trade or help revitalize New York’s port. Although the marine terminals in 
Elizabeth and Newark brought in more containers, most of New York City’s 
piers became obsolete." 


The 11th of September 


By 2001, the twin towers had become a symbol of U.S. economic power, in 
the same way that the Pentagon symbolized America’s military power and 
the U.S. Capitol symbolized the power of the U.S. government. An Islamist 
extremist terrorist group based in Afghanistan decided to target all three 
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symbols. On the morning of September 11, terrorists hijacked and crashed 
two planes (loaded with approximately 19,000 gallons of jet fuel) into the 
twin towers killing more than 2,800 people.” 

After the plane hit the north tower where the Port Authority’s headquar- 
ters were located, many of the Authority’s employees walked down more 
than 60 floors, making their way through the chaos of smoke and blinding 
debris. When they finally reached the plaza, they had to hustle past the bod- 
ies of people who had jumped and fallen out of the burning buildings. Shaken 
up and disoriented, many of the Authority’s managers took ferries across the 
Hudson River to the Jersey City office building that had been previously des- 
ignated to serve as an emergency operations center. Some of the officials were 
still covered in soot as they went to work at a bank of phones and computers 
waiting for them.!°° By the time they arrived, their former offices were a rub- 
ble of crushed building materials, smoldering office supplies, and fragments 
of human remains. 

Ron Shiftan, the Authority’s deputy executive director, had been on the 
New Jersey Turnpike listening to a Harry Potter audiobook when his wife called 
to tell him about the attacks. By noon, with the executive director missing, 
Shiftan became the Port Authority’s acting executive director. Every day for the 
next few weeks, Shiftan met with the department heads at 7:00 a.m. and 7:00 
p.m. One senior official said that Shiftan “steered the ship in incredibly tough 
times” by “gathering evidence from all the relevant people” and making deci- 
sions based on the financial, legal, and business consequence of alternatives.” 
Shiftan’s priority was to help the city’s search and rescue efforts. Authority 
employees held out hope that all their friends and colleagues would be found 
alive. However, only a few survivors of the attacks were ultimately pulled from 
the rubble. One forensic biologist said the collapse of the buildings was so 
destructive that “it was almost like a mass cremation??? 

Approximately 2,000 of the Port Authority’s 7,200 employees worked at 
the trade center, and they all knew at least one of the eighty-four Authority 
employees who were killed. Among the victims was the Authority’s execu- 
tive director, Neil Levin, who had been eating breakfast at Windows on the 
World, the restaurant at the top of the north tower.’** Since few bodies were 
found intact, most of the victims did not have funerals at cemeteries. Instead, 
over the course of the next few months, Authority employees attended one 
memorial service after another to mark their losses.'* 

With its office building obliterated and its workforce in disarray, the Port 
Authority’s traumatized staff had to overcome enormous challenges. The 
World Trade Center’s PATH station was destroyed, and the Authority’s air- 
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Fig. 8.4. Little remained of the twin towers, seventeen days after the September 11 


attacks. 
(Photograph by Andrea Booher, FEMA News Photo. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons.) 


ports, seaports, bridges, tunnels, trains, and bus stations were now consid- 
ered among the most high-profile terrorist targets in the world. New security 
restrictions and alternative transportation services had to be planned and 
implemented. The Authority had to address skyrocketing expenses associ- 
ated with stringent security measures at the same time its revenues were 
plummeting because of travel restrictions and sapping consumer confidence. 
Shiftan also had to figure out how the Authority could reconstruct all its files 
and engineering drawings, pay its employees, reassure its bondholders, and 
continue making progress on the more than 600 projects in its $9.6 billion 
five-year capital program. 


Port Authority No Longer in Control 


Given all his other priorities, Shiftan wanted other institutions to create 
potential concepts for redeveloping the World Trade Center site. The 
Authority was not in the same position as it had been in the 1960s to develop 
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a comprehensive plan. It did not have the same level of available resources, 
expertise, autonomy, vision, or entrepreneurial leadership. At the end of 
2001, both Shiftan and the Authority’s chair (Lewis Eisenberg) were planning 
on stepping down from their positions.’*° Moreover, the Port Authority was 
still reeling from the brain drain that occurred when it had slashed spending 
between 1995 and 1997.” The Authority was operating with a smaller work- 
force than had in more than thirty years.!°* 

Developing a plan for rebuilding the World Trade Center site required 
bringing together a diverse set of stakeholders on a scale that was beyond the 
Port Authority’s skill set. The Authority was accustomed to operating with 
minimal oversight and public participation.’ In the 1960s, the Port Author- 
ity did not host a single public hearing nor actively solicit public input before 
building the trade center.’ Compared to most government organizations, 
the Authority’s culture was more suited to making decisions independently, 
quickly, and behind closed doors. 

In the 1960s, the Port Authority had sufficient resources on its own to 
finance the acquisition of land and construction of the original World Trade 
Center. After September 11, the rebuilding effort would rely upon a wide 
range of funding sources. Three different federal agencies, each with their 
own rules and regulations, were administering multibillion-dollar grants, 
while insurance companies were expected to pay out billions more in claims. 
Rebuilding would also require both public agencies and private companies to 
raise billions of dollars from the financial markets. Complicating matters, no 
one even knew how much rebuilding would cost or the amount that would 
be available. 

Because of the fragmentation of power and the intense emotions that 
the site generated, no single figure could drive the process. Charles Gargano, 
the Port Authority vice chair, referred to all the regulatory agencies, review 
boards, commissions, committees, geographic representatives, political 
groups, supervisory authorities, and organizations involved in the rebuilding 
as an “alphabet soup of sometime duplicative, often contradictory and occa- 
sionally outright inimical authorities?” 

Governor Pataki was in the strongest position to control the rebuilding 
because he put in place loyalists to head three powerful state agencies. The 
state of New York set up the Lower Manhattan Development Corporation 
(LMDC) to coordinate activities and serve as a conduit for federal funds. The 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority needed to spend more than a billion 
dollars to rebuild and improve its Lower Manhattan subway stations. And, in 
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December 2001, the governor named a longtime aide, Joseph Seymour, as the 
Port Authority’s executive director. The Port Authority would not make any 
major decision about the trade center without first getting Pataki’s approval. 

New York City’s mayor and a series of New Jersey governors had their 
own levers to influence the rebuilding efforts. Michael Bloomberg, who was 
elected mayor eight weeks after the attacks, appointed half of the LMDC’s 
board members and he could offer abatements on city taxes to developers. In 
addition, he helped select which real estate developers could issue tax-exempt 
bonds that Congress had authorized for Lower Manhattan redevelopment.’ 
Behind the scenes, the governors of New Jersey also played a critical role, 
because they could veto the minutes of Port Authority board meetings and 
hold up decisions. 


The Battle among Stakeholders 


The original trade center was the brainchild of the downtown business leaders 
and Port Authority officials. After September 11, numerous advocacy groups 
and stakeholders promoted their own ideas. For instance, many of those who 
lost loved ones on September 11 did not want anything to be built on what 
they considered “sacred ground,’ while Larry Silverstein (who had signed the 
99-year lease only weeks before the terrorist attack) asserted that he would 
rebuild the World Trade Center’s office buildings.’ More than eighty-five 
civic, business, and community groups formed the Civic Alliance to Rebuild 
Downtown New York, while a coalition of architecture, planning, and design 
groups created their own advocacy group. The Downtown Alliance, the suc- 
cessor to the business organization established by David Rockefeller, brought 
together Lower Manhattan business and property owners, while the Lower 
Manhattan community board advocated for plans that prioritized the needs 
of residents. 

Working closely with the Port Authority, the LMDC’s first order of busi- 
nesses was to listen to various stakeholders and set up advisory councils.'® 
It was a far cry from Tobin’s approach in the 1960s of releasing plans as a 
fait accompli. In April 2002, the LMDC announced a set of principles that 
would guide the development of its plans.*® Many of these principles were 
not areas where the Port Authority had relevant experience, such as making 
decisions based on an inclusive and open public process, creating a memorial 
to the victims, developing Lower Manhattan as a mixed-use neighborhood, 
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improving pedestrian experience on the streets, and preserving Lower Man- 
hattan’s historic character.‘ The Port Authority built and managed trans- 
portation facilities, not neighborhoods, and it was accustomed to fully con- 
trolling its projects. 

The architects and urban planners from both the civic groups and the 
LMDC came to a consensus that a new World Trade Center needed to bet- 
ter integrate with the rest of Lower Manhattan. They would not let the Port 
Authority repeat the same mistake it had made in the 1960s. One of the aspects 
of the World Trade Center project that had appealed to Nelson and David 
Rockefeller was building a city within a city. Their father had created a lively 
oasis by integrating Rockefeller Center within Midtown’s street grid, encourag- 
ing pedestrians to walk by shops, restaurants, a skating rink, and the country’s 
most famous Christmas tree. The Port Authority had done the opposite. 

In the 1960s, the Port Authority closed off streets and interrupted Man- 
hattan’s grid to create a superblock that isolated the World Trade Center from 
the rest of Lower Manhattan. The trade center’s underground concourse was 
usually bustling because it had stores along with connections to the office 
buildings, subway, and the PATH station. At the street level, however, most 
of the trade center was surrounded by a wall because the Authority raised 
the plaza seven feet above Church Street on its eastern edge and twenty- 
eight feet above West Street on its west.’” The plaza was designed to be a 
tranquil refuge, but since the main entrances to the buildings and transit ser- 
vices were below ground, few people walked up the steps to the plaza except 
for the occasional summer lunchtime concerts (fig. 8.5). When people did 
venture out to the plaza, they typically only stayed a short time because the 
gap between the two towers created one of the windiest spots in the entire 
city.™® Anthony Robins, the author of the 1987 book The World Trade Center, 
describes how the Port Authority created a plaza the size of four football 
fields that was one of the “emptiest, under-used vast plazas in the world’! 

The Port Authority’s first attempt to design a new World Trade Center 
site did not go well. Working with LMDC in May 2002, they selected an 
architectural firm to develop conceptual plans for the sixteen-acre site. Gov- 
ernor Pataki, under criticism for the slow progress in creating a rebuilding 
plan, pressured the two agencies to unveil the architects’ plans by July 2002. 
The architects did not have enough time to hone their designs, especially 
since they had qualms about accommodating both a suitable memorial and 
the Port Authority’s demand for rebuilding the space it lost.!”? The Author- 
ity insisted that ten million square feet of office space, 600,000 square feet 
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Fig. 8.5. The World Trade Center’s plaza was named the Austin J. Tobin Plaza in 1978 
after the death of the longtime executive director. 
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(Photograph reprinted by permission of Friends of San Diego Architecture.) 


of retail space, and 600,000 square feet for a hotel be rebuilt.” The World 
Trade Center had generated more than $375 million in revenue in 2000'” and 
the Authority wanted to maximize its revenues because it had obligations to 
bondholders and needed to pay for its ongoing capital program. 

In June 2002, Joseph Seymour, the Port Authority’s executive director, 
reminded a reporter, “It’s our site” The chair, Jack Sinagra, reiterated the 
Authority’s claim, saying, “It’s the Port Authority’s property, and the Port 
Authority’s responsibility for what is eventually re-created on the site”™? 
A few weeks later, Governor Pataki surprised the Port Authority when he 
announced that nothing would be built on the one-acre footprints where 
each of the twin towers had stood.’ The governor had bowed to intense 
pressure from two groups that were receiving widespread media coverage. 
One consisted of organizations representing fire fighters, police officers, and 
other first responders who were America’s heroes; these men and women had 
risked and sacrificed their lives on September 11. The other comprised family 
members who had lost their loved ones. Pataki’s decision to protect the twin 
towers footprint was popular but costly. It affected the layout of the commer- 
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cial properties and complicated the design of the below-ground utilities, bus 
parking lot, and a new PATH station. 

When the Port Authority and the LMDC unveiled the architects’ six dif- 
ferent concepts for the trade center site in July 2002,'” the Daily News blamed 
the Port Authority for its arrogance and disdain, writing in an editorial, “All 
six designs were destined to look the same because there aren't too many 
ways to shove 11 million square feet into a 16-acre parcel!” Four days later, 
the Civic Alliance group hosted an extraordinary public forum at the Jacob 
Javits Convention Center called “Listening to the City?” More than 4,000 peo- 
ple, seated at tables of ten and staffed by trained facilitators, provided instan- 
taneous feedback about design elements. The common themes that emerged 
from the participants were posted on large electronic displays.” The reaction 
to the six plans was overwhelmingly negative, especially to the Port Authori- 
ty’s plan to squeeze in so much office space into the site.’ 

In response, the Port Authority and LMDC held numerous discussions 
about ways to reduce the density. The LMDC wanted to extend the World 
Trade Center project area south by adding the site of a building that had been 
badly damaged on September 11. With the Port Authority’s commissioners 
focusing on the financial aspect of redevelopment, Seymour was resistant 
to adding cost and complexity to the rebuilding efforts. Expanding the site 
would also give the mayor more influence since the city owned the streets 
and sidewalks south of the trade center. Roland Betts, an LMDC board mem- 
ber, convinced Seymour, who in turn persuaded his board to go along with 
expanding the site. Betts had tremendous influence since he was both the 
chair of the LMDC’s site planning committee and one of President George 
W. Bush's closest friends.” 

Betts led an architectural competition, ostensibly called an innovative 
design study, to create a master plan for the trade center site. Port Authority 
officials, who were accustomed to controlling designs, hated the idea of a 
competition, but they went along with it once they heard the thousands of 
comments at the Listening to the City forum.!® After the LMDC and Port 
Authority culled through 406 architectural submissions from around the 
world, nine were released to the public in December 2002.'*" The architects 
who submitted their plans realized that the public would have real influence 
on the decision, so some of the shrewd ones hired publicists and lobbied 
influential civic and cultural groups.'** 

More than 100,000 people visited the finalists’ designs displayed in Bat- 
tery Park City and 8,000 people offered their comments.’* A joint committee 
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of the Port Authority and LMDC representatives then narrowed down their 
selection to two teams. The committee members favored a design featuring 
two latticework towers. However, they were overruled by Governor Pataki, 
who preferred a proposal by Daniel Libeskind.'** Libeskind’s plan included 
five office towers that spiraled down in height, and an eight-acre site for a 
memorial and museum, new cultural facilities, and a performing arts center. 
The new development would reconnect the World Trade Center site with 
Lower Manhattan and feature street-level retail shops and restaurants. Fig- 
ures 8.6 and 8.7 shows the site plans for the original World Trade Center and 
the plan adopted for its redevelopment. 

The tallest building, referred to as Freedom Tower and later One World 
Trade Center, would be the same height as the original north tower, and 
with its spire would soar 1,776 feet.! The number crunchers at the Port 
Authority did not like the building’s height because it would become an 
obvious target for terrorists and would be less economically viable than 
a somewhat shorter office tower. Not only might the Freedom Tower lose 
money, but if Silverstein had to build such a costly building, he would be 
less likely to obtain the financing needed to construct all the other buildings 
on the site. One Port Authority official lamented, “We've decided that the 
Freedom Tower is a symbol of rebuilding. It’s like building the Statue of 
Liberty. It’s not an economic proposal. The Freedom Tower is a monument. 
That’s what we're building” 

Pataki was smitten with the plan to build the country’s tallest building, 
whose height would represent the year that the U.S. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted. Pataki saw the World Trade Center redevelopment 
as both his legacy and a way to burnish his image for a future presidential 
campaign. He pushed for the tower’s groundbreaking to be held on the anni- 
versary of America’s independence, July 4, 2004.1% Similar to the way that 
Governor Rockefeller had jumpstarted the twin towers four decades earlier 
by agreeing to move state offices into the complex, Pataki announced that the 
governor’s office would be the Freedom Tower’s first tenant. 1° 

A separate competition took place for the design of the World Trade 
Center’s memorial and museum. The Port Authority had little input into 
their design, even though it would eventually build both structures. Michael 
Bloomberg, New York City’s billionaire mayor, would take on a leading role 
in the development of the memorial and museum, after he became the chair 
of a foundation that would eventually raise more than $450 million in private 
donations to build and operate them." 
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Fig. 8.7. The redeveloped World Trade Center complex includes streets that had 
been eliminated in the original complex. 
(Illustration courtesy MesserWoland, Wikimedia Commons, CC BY-SA 3.0.) 
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One Delay after Another 


Disagreements over design elements slowed down progress on the entire site 
even after Libeskind’s master plan was adopted. For instance, the stakehold- 
ers argued about the location of retail stores and their entrances. Westfield 
America, which had a lease to operate the retail space,'™® wanted an enclosed 
shopping area similar to a suburban shopping mall.*! City officials, however, 
wanted street-level shopping with sidewalk entrances to ensure an active street 
life. Meanwhile, the families of the victims did not want storefronts to intrude 
on the memorial or the towers’ footprints. Compromise was difficult because 
Silverstein was trying to maximize the value of his office buildings and he was 
convinced that high-paying tenants would not want to rent in office buildings 
with shops in the lobbies or next to entrances. Eventually, the parties agreed 
to build five floors of shopping with numerous sidewalk entrances that faced 
neither the memorial nor the front of the new office buildings. 

Complicating the design was the Port Authority’s insistence, early on, 
that it create a superblock, belowground, just as it had done for the original 
World Trade Center. Although the site might look like separate parcels above 
ground, the Authority wanted the buildings integrated below street level so 
that it could provide more efficient site-wide services and maximize revenue 
from the retail space. Tying the facilities together and centralizing services 
was also a way for the Authority to keep control of the trade center site. 

Underground concourses lined with shops and restaurants would connect 
the buildings, subway stations, and the PATH train. A single security center 
would screen all the delivery trucks before they could access underground 
roadways and loading docks. Security was an overriding concern not only 
because of September 11 but also because in 1993 terrorists had detonated 
a truck bomb in the World Trade Center’s underground parking garage. For 
that reason, the Port Authority would not build any public parking spaces 
except those for tour buses and commercial deliveries.” That was something 
new for the Port Authority since it had long built parking facilities as a way to 
generate revenue at its bus stations and airports. 

While architects, elected officials, and the public had vehement discus- 
sions about the buildings and the memorial, few people understood the cost 
and construction implications associated with creating an underground 
superblock. In the 1960s, the Port Authority owned the site and constructed 
the buildings. In the 2000s, the trade center complex had numerous owner- 
ship and leasing rights stacked on top of each other, including those held by 
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the Port Authority, Silverstein, Westfield, the Memorial and Museum Foun- 
dation, and the Metropolitan Transportation Authority. Delays to one project 
had a cascading effect on all the others. Sharing underground infrastructure 
added to the tension between the trade center’s players because its construc- 
tion costs had to be allocated to all the various projects—a painful accounting 
process that would delay progress at the trade center and take years to set- 
tle. The costs were determined based upon numerous factors such as square 
footage, the weight of facilities, and the amount of water and air conditioning 
expected to be used.” 

In 2005, the public as well as everyone involved in the project was frus- 
trated that the site still looked like a seventy-foot-deep giant hole in the 
ground.’ The Wall Street Journal reported that “the only things rising on 
the Ground Zero site are projected costs and tensions”! The rebuilt World 
Trade Center, which would extend seventy feet below ground and 1,776 feet 
above ground, became the world’s largest Rubik’s Cube puzzle. Since the 
underground structures had to accommodate the support columns and ele- 
vator shafts for the facilities above them—design and construction needed 
to proceed simultaneously for the office towers, retail space, memorial, 
museum, vehicular screening center, subway stations, tour bus parking, and 
the PATH terminal.’ 

While Pataki negotiated with Silverstein about financing issues, the Port 
Authority remained skeptical that Silverstein could raise enough money to 
build ten million square feet of office space. Silverstein still had not settled 
with his seven insurance companies on the amount that he would be reim- 
bursed for the terrorist attacks.” Meanwhile, Mayor Bloomberg tried to 
force Silverstein out of the rebuilding process by denying him access to more 
than $4 billion worth of tax-exempt bonds. The mayor had support from 
New Jersey officials who were concerned that if Silverstein was unable to 
make his lease payments, the Port Authority would not have the resources to 
extend the PATH train to Newark Airport and help pay for a new passenger 
rail tunnel under the Hudson River.” 

The Daily News summed up the situation in March 2006: “On one side 
of the negotiating table sits Larry Silverstein, single-mindedly intent on maxi- 
mizing the profits he stands to make even if his planned rebuilding of Ground 
Zero goes bust. On the other side, there’s a clown car’s worth of public offi- 
cials with competing agendas for the city’s most important development.” 
On April 5, 2006, Governor Pataki invited Tony Coscia (Port Authority chair), 
Mayor Bloomberg, and Jon Corzine (New Jersey governor) to a meeting where 
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Fig. 8.8. Construction of One World Trade Center (Freedom Tower) in 2009. 


(Photograph by Westmcoth, December 2009. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY-SA 4.0.) 


the participants were sworn to secrecy.”” The four men came to an agreement 
and decided they would deliver it to Silverstein who could either accept it or 
drop out of the project. Silverstein would get to build the three most profit- 
able office towers, while the Port Authority would build the Freedom Tower 
and a tower on the southern site. The Port Authority would reduce Silverstein’s 
lease payments and guarantee completion dates on its underground work so 
that Silverstein could proceed with his construction. Only after this agreement 
was finalized in September 2006 would visitors to the World Trade Center site 
begin to see substantial progress (figs. 8.8 and 8.9).” 


Ballooning Costs and Yielding to the “Starchitect” 


The Port Authority would not emblazon its logo on the World Trade Center’s 
office towers, the memorial, or the museum. Likewise, the shops and per- 
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Fig. 8.9. Construction of the National September 11 Memorial & Museum in 2010. 


(Photograph by Derek Rose, September 11, 2010. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY 2.0.) 


forming arts center would be associated with other organizations. The Port 
Authority’s name, however, would be prominently displayed at the Trans- 
portation Hub, whose centerpiece would be a spectacular new terminal for 
the PATH train station. It would be one of the most visible and widely used 
features of the trade center site, and it was a project near and dear to the Port 
Authority chair, Anthony Coscia, who wanted to create an iconic structure, a 
Grand Central Terminal for Lower Manhattan.” The PATH terminal in the 
original World Trade Center had been underground, but Coscia wanted a 
station that would be visible from the street. 

Despite its importance to the organization, the Authority failed to effec- 
tively manage the Transportation Hub project. When the Port Authority’s 
commissioners authorized its design and construction in 2003, the Author- 
ity’s engineers expected it to cost $2.2 billion with the federal government 
contributing more than $1.9 billion and insurance proceeds providing the 
remaining $300 million.” The final price tag for what would be known as the 
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world’s most expensive train station would eventually reach $4 billion. Costs 
soared because of factors that the Port Authority could and could not control. 

The decision to tie all the projects together underground added to the 
Transportation Hub’s cost since it connected underground to all the other 
World Trade Center facilities and buildings. Delays and changes on each of 
the other projects added design and construction costs to the Transportation 
Hub. The Port Authority ended up paying $400 million” for the Hub’s share 
of the site-wide infrastructure costs. Some of that might have been avoidable; 
one Port Authority official divulged, “we put more of the infrastructure cost 
onto PATH to avoid a pissing contest with Silverstein?” 

Accommodating Governor Pataki’s priorities was also costly. Pataki 
insisted that the No. 1 subway line remain open through the trade center site 
while the Port Authority’s contractors built under, over, and alongside the 
subway tracks. The subway line started in Lower Manhattan near the Staten 
Island Ferry Terminal and ran through the trade center site, above the PATH 
tracks. The Metropolitan Transportation Authority could have shut down 
the No. 1 line in Lower Manhattan, but the subway service was important for 
the residents of Staten Island, which was the only New York City borough 
that the governor won in his three gubernatorial races.” Keeping the subway 
operating during construction added more than $350 million to the Trans- 
portation Hub’s cost.” 

In the 1960s, the Port Authority sought out a relatively unknown architect, 
Minoru Yamasaki, to design the World Trade Center site. In 2003, the archi- 
tect chosen by the Authority to design the Transportation Hub was known 
across the globe for his “visually striking and structurally daring” bridges, 
museums, and railroad stations.” Joe Seymour, the executive director, said 
the engineering department was “enamored” of Santiago Calatrava and “our 
people call him the Da Vinci of our time” The New York Times architecture 
critic referred to Calatrava as “the world’s greatest living poet of transporta- 
tion architecture”? 

Calatrava was selected and his design approved without any public input. 
Anthony Cracchiolo, who headed the Authority’s priority capital projects, 
said, “We did not want an endless public process with 5,000 public submit- 
tals”? Nevertheless, Calatrava’s design was nearly universally praised when 
it was unveiled in 2004.7"! The Los Angeles Times architectural critic, Nico- 
lai Ouroussoff, exclaimed that the “the structure’s glistening glass shell— 
supported on a series of enormous, skeleton-like steel ribs—appears as 
delicate as a fluttering eyelash”? Governor Pataki and his successor, Eliot 
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Spitzer, fell under Calatrava’s spell, who by numerous accounts was charming 
in at least half a dozen different languages. In 2006, Seymout’s successor said, 
“I have become very, very fond of Santiago. . . . The guy’s a genius.” 

In the 1960s, Yamasaki made countless changes to his World Trade Cen- 
ter design to meet the Port Authority’s needs. The architect was responsive 
to his client’s wishes, whether or not he agreed with them. In the 2000s, 
Authority officials were often unable or unwilling to counter Calatrava’s 
resistance to changes that threatened the integrity of his design.” The 
celebrity architect insisted on expensive materials such as 12,000 tons of 
Italian steel, cast in specialty shops, and that is what the Port Authority 
purchased for him.” The Authority’s engineers acquiesced to Calatrava’s 
impractical design elements such as white marble floors that would be 
stepped on by tens of thousands of dirty shoes every day. In some ways, the 
Authority’s hands were tied. Calatrava convinced Governor Pataki that he 
should design not only the PATH station but other elements of the under- 
ground concourse as well. The Authority’s chief engineer, Frank Lombardi, 
referred to Calatrava as not only a very talented architect and structural 
engineer but also a great salesman.”!® 

After Eliot Spitzer was elected to succeed Pataki in November 2006, he 
selected Tony Shorris to serve as executive director. Shorris had been the 
Port Authority’s first deputy executive director in the early 1990s and he was 
highly regarded for his administrative skills. He saw the World Trade Center 
project “as an engineering problem, wrapped in a financial problem, wrapped 
in a political problem, surrounded by an emotional force-field?” 

Both Shorris and Spitzer were also dazzled by Calatrava. Referring to the 
architect’s prodigious artistic talent, his three Park Avenue townhouses, and 
the exhibits of his work at the Metropolitan Museum and the Museum of 
Modern Art, Shorris rhetorically asked, “How could you not be impressed?” 
But the executive director recognized that both the schedule and budget for 
the Transportation Hub he had inherited from the Pataki administration were 
wildly optimistic. When Shorris first started, he seriously considered adding 
a few hundred million dollars to the cost estimate and adding a year or two to 
the opening date rather than be tied to seemingly unattainable expectations. 
But he chose to retain the budget and schedule as a way to keep pressure on 
the designers, engineers, and contractors. The governor, whose father was a 
real estate developer, agreed that Shorris needed to be tough, otherwise the 
project would take even longer and be more expensive to complete. Shorris 
remembers, “it’s not like I was lying to the public. I thought I'd fight like hell 
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to do what was promised. At some point, I might give up, but not until I did 
everything I possibly could to bring the project’s costs back to the budget.”"* 

Shorris asked his engineering team to redesign the Transportation Hub. 
He wanted to simplify the construction and add more retail to help pay for 
it. On March 7, 2008,”” he sent a memo to Governor Spitzer that explained 
why the Transportation Hub’s costs had risen, providing options for reducing 
those costs, and identifying the likely consequences of those changes. Shorris 
explained how the Port Authority’s engineers had identified nearly $300 mil- 
lion in cost savings that would not affect the signature above-ground struc- 
ture. The memo reveals the limited autonomy that the Authority’s executive 
director had regarding the World Trade Center. 

Shorris told the governor, “New Jersey would likely support these changes, 
even though they significantly diminish the experience of the PATH commut- 
ers.””° Shorris did not know exactly what the New Jersey governor thought 
because he was not allowed to reach out to Trenton. At that time, only the 
Port Authority’s deputy executive director and chair were talking with the 
New Jersey governor's office.” Shorris found this exceedingly frustrating, 
especially since he knew how the Authority had operated when he had been 
the first deputy executive director under Pataki’s predecessor. Known as a 
skilled political figure, Shorris was accustomed to working with whomever 
was influential to forge compromises.” When Shorris did try to reach the 
New Jersey governor's office, he was told that he needed to work through the 
chair, who had been by selected by a New Jersey governor.’ 

Fearing the architect’s reaction and his influence on public opinion, Shor- 
ris warned Spitzer, “It is likely Calatrava himself would oppose these changes 
since they so dramatically change his vision. He is a strong-willed figure and 
has a global reputation as one of the premier designers of our time and has 
never feared from protesting changes to his often over-budget designs. While 
we would make every effort to appease his outrage, and even appeal directly 
to his pecuniary interest in showing the world he can create a successful proj- 
ect within budget rather than another massive cost overrun, there is a very 
real risk he would turn to the design community to protest these changes” 
Although Shorris thought the cost issues would “carry the day,’ he warned the 
governor that the New York Times architecture critic and the chair of New 
York City’s planning commission would take Calatrava’s side.”* 

Spitzer’s aides in Albany on World Trade Center issues did not consider 
Shorris’s memo to be the sign of a weak or vacillating executive director 
because the governor, not Shorris, would make the choice on whether to 
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scale back Calatrava’s design. Shorris was known in the governor’s office for 
writing superb memos because he succinctly provided all the information 
that the governor needed before committing to a decision. Spitzer and his 
senior staff would want to know the position of the key players and the con- 
cerns they might have. If the governor was going to be criticized in the press 
about the World Trade Center, he wanted to know about that in advance.” 

Shorris did not bother discussing how the Port Authority’s commissioners 
from New York would react to the cost-cutting proposal because they always 
followed Spitzer’s instructions on how to vote. One senior Spitzer aide said, 
“The governor's office tried not to deal with the board members. We would 
work out our position with Tony [Shorris] and he would tell the board “This 
is what the governor wants: Tony only called me if he was having trouble’””® 

Shorris never did receive a response from Governor Spitzer to his March 
8, 2008, memo because the governor got caught up in a sex scandal and 
announced his resignation four days later. When David Paterson was sworn 
in as the new governor, he faced delays and spiraling costs in every aspect 
of the World Trade Center reconstruction. Paterson was not wedded to 
unworkable elements of the project or unrealistic schedules that were tying 
the Authority’s hands. Nor was he a micromanager like Spitzer. Furthermore, 
unlike his two predecessors, Governor Paterson was not dazzled by Cala- 
trava’ awe-inspiring renderings and three-dimensional models. The new gov- 
ernor was legally blind. 

Governor Paterson replaced Shorris with Chris Ward as the Port Author- 
ity’s executive director. Ward had a wide and impressive range of skills from 
his previous experience as Port Authority’s chief planner, construction indus- 
try executive, maritime official, and New York City’s environmental com- 
missioner. He was given much more autonomy than any of the other recent 
executive directors. Paterson and his chief of staff simply told Ward to “do 
whatever you need to do” and they rarely second-guessed him.” 

After Ward moved into the executive director’s office, Governor Pater- 
son issued a widely publicized letter calling for the Port Authority “to com- 
plete a comprehensive assessment to determine if the current schedules and 
cost estimates for reconstruction are reliable and achievable. If they are not, 
I would like an evaluation of what viable alternatives exist to get the project 
back on track or whether we need to alter our targets to meet the reality 
on the ground?’ In fact, the governor’s letter was written by Ward himself 
as a way to give his reevaluation efforts more clout. With this public direc- 
tive from the governor’s office, Ward and his team assessed every aspect of 
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each World Trade Center project element. Given the public’s frustration with 
the slow pace of construction, Ward thought it was necessary to set realistic 
milestones and then hold the contractors accountable to them.””? Over the 
course of the next few months, Ward set about shifting priorities, revising 
schedules and budget, and adding transparency.” 

Ward had a forceful personality that exuded confidence, and he was will- 
ing to take on many of the stakeholders including Calatrava and Silverstein. 
“Its a construction job now; the planning and the politics are over” he repeat- 
edly said.’ Ward’s most important decision was to ensure that all the ele- 
ments would be in place so that the memorial could open to the public by the 
tenth anniversary of the September 11 attacks. Meeting that milestone (even 
though it would be costly and delay other project elements) would restore 
the Port Authority’s credibility, and it was a date of great importance to the 
mayor, the governor, and the general public. 

Ward recognized that the Authority's internal processes had failed at 
both the staff and board levels. Although the Port Authority’s engineers and 
construction managers had once been recognized around the world for their 
expertise, that was not the case in the twenty-first century’s first decade. 
The U.S. Department of Transportation repeatedly warned Port Authority 
officials that they were failing to minimize risks to the budget and sched- 
ule because they did not have the technical capacity, experience, or project 
controls strategy needed to effectively manage the project.” Before Ward 
instituted new monitoring procedures, the Department of Transportation 
privately warned him that the federal funds flowing to the Port Authority for 
the project were in jeopardy.” 

A cardinal rule of an effective organization is ensuring that individual 
board members do not interfere in an organization’s day-to-day affairs. The 
board as a whole is responsible for setting direction, establishing budgets, 
and approving major contracts. Boards as a group have managerial powers, 
but individual board members do not. Anthony Sartor, a board member from 
New Jersey, crossed this line and undermined the Port Authority executive 
directors.?*4 

The Port Authority’s board of commissioners relied upon Sartor to mon- 
itor the construction work and protect the Authority’s financial interests. He 
chaired the board’s World Trade Center Redevelopment Subcommittee, a role 
suited him well since he had a PhD in engineering and was chief executive of 
an engineering firm. However, Sartor had a conflict of interest and used his 
board position to enrich himself. Sartor even discussed selling his company 
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to Calatrava’s partner on the project.” Although Sartor recused himself on 
hundreds of board votes that conflicted with his private engineering practice, 
the other commissioners knew how Sartor would have voted and approved 
contracts that benefited his business. They deferred to Sartor because of his 
expertise and his diligence monitoring the project. Sartor’s relationship to the 
project was so intimate that he was given an office alongside the Authority’s 
construction managers.” 

Calatrava took advantage of Sartor’s ethical faults, spending thousands of 
dollars in Port Authority funds so that Sartor could travel first class and stay 
at luxury hotels on a European tour of Calatrava’s projects.” In turn, Sartor 
consistently defended Calatrava and the Hub project. Authority executives 
were very uncomfortable with Sartor’s role and discussed it regularly. The 
chief engineer, Frank Lombardi, said, “Of course, he was trying to further 
his own business—without question”? Another senior official lamented, “he 
created a cancer inside the Port Authority” Instead of directly confronting 
Sartor, Chris Ward and his engineers persuaded the board that their pro- 
posed revisions would reduce the Authority’s costs and risks, compared to 
the plans advocated by Calatrava and Sartor.” 


Opening to the Public 


On September 11, 2011—ten years to the day after the terrorist attack—the 
World Trade Center memorial opened to the public. The memorial’s center- 
piece, the two largest manmade pools in the world surrounded by the names 
of the victims etched in bronze panels, is a moving and extraordinary mon- 
ument to the victims of the terrorist attack. In 2013, the first tower on the 
sixteen-acre site opened and the first office workers to move in were Port 
Authority headquarters’ staff." Some of the Authority’s employees decided 
to retire rather than return to the World Trade Center, because they were still 
traumatized by the terrorist attacks.” 

In November 2014, One World Trade Center, the tallest and most expen- 
sive building in the Western Hemisphere, opened its doors to tenants (fig. 
8.10). The Port Authority had expected financial institutions to take up the 
bulk of the space, but the offices became a highly desirable location for media 
and technology firms. In fact, thanks to city, state, Port Authority, and federal 
resources, the entire neighborhood had been transformed. Rather than solely 
a business district, the area around the World Trade Center had become a 
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Fig. 8.10. The 
1,776-foot-tall One 
World Trade Center, 
the tallest build- 

ing in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
(Photograph by James 
Tourtellotte, August 
31, 2016, for the US. 
Customs and Border 
Protection, Department 
of Homeland Security. 
Courtesy Wikimedia 


Commons.) 


24/7 community where people were living, shopping, and eating, rather than 
just working during business hours.” The population in Manhattan south of 
Chambers Street had risen from 22,700 in 2000 to 49,000, and more than 
one-third of households had incomes over $200,000, nearly five times the 
share citywide.” 

The World Trade Center hosted numerous events as new facilities opened. 
President Barack Obama and former president George W. Bush attended a 
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Fig. 8.11. President Barack Obama, former president George W. Bush, and their 


wives at the September 11 Memorial on the tenth anniversary of the terrorist attacks. 
(Photograph by Chuck Kennedy, White House photographer. 
Courtesy Wikimedia Commons.) 


solemn ceremony to dedicate the memorial (fig. 8.11). Mayor Bloomberg and 
Larry Silverstein cut ribbons at the opening of office towers. A ribbon-cutting 
ceremony marked the opening of the observatory at One World Trade Cen- 
ter and another ribbon was cut when a television station began broadcasting 
from an antenna on the building’s roof.” However, there was only a quiet 
opening without any VIPs, speeches, ceremonies, or ribbons for what should 
have been the Port Authority’s proudest moment, the opening of Calatrava’s 
spectacular PATH terminal.” 

When the PATH terminal (fig. 8.12) opened in March 2016, the Port 
Authority’s executive director, Pat Foye, called it a “symbol of excess” and 
the New York Times referred to it as a “a soaring symbol of a boondoggle” 
Elected officials and Foye himself stayed away from the opening.” The archi- 
tectural critic, Michael Kimmelman, wrote, “Mr. Calatrava has given New 
York something for its billions. But if the takeaway lesson from this project is 
that architects need a free pass, a vain, submissive client and an open check- 
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Fig. 8.12. Calatrava’s soaring PATH station at the World Trade Center in 2016. 
(Photograph by Anthony Quintano, August 18, 2016. Courtesy Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY 2.0.) 


book to create a public spectacle, then the hub is a disaster for architecture 
and for cities””® 


Conclusion 


The building and rebuilding of the World Trade Center reveal two very dif- 
ferent Port Authorities. In the 1960s, the Authority had much more politi- 
cal independence along with greater financial, management, and technical 
resources. Even though it was at the height of its powers, the Authority faced 
opposition that nearly thwarted its move into the world of mega real estate 
development. But strong leadership, its publicity machine, and friends in 
high places enabled the Port Authority to establish a coalition that supported 
its ambition to build two of the most iconic buildings the world has ever seen. 
Upon their completion, however, the Port Authority’s reputation was some- 
what tarnished because it had both underestimated the World Trade Center’s 
costs and overestimated its benefits. 
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When disaster struck in 2001, the Authority was ill-prepared to handle it. 
Even under the best of circumstances, a strong and confident Port Authority 
would have struggled with the burden of planning a massive emotionally laden 
project under an international microscope. After September 11, though, the 
Authority’s staff was overwhelmed and crippled. They had recently emerged 
from one of the most tumultuous periods of their history with an erosion in 
its culture, resources, expertise, and leadership. Moreover, their offices had 
been obliterated along with many of their colleagues, and they faced a world 
where demanding new security concerns imbued every asset of their port- 
folio. As the Authority looked to the future, the contrast with its previous 
experience developing the World Trade Center site could not be starker. 

In the 2000s, the organization took a back seat to more powerful players 
and its senior officials were not in the same position to make deals and navi- 
gate political minefields. Given the costs and the numerous delays associated 
with reconstruction, both the Port Authority’s former chair and executive 
director recognized the Authority’s failings. In retrospect, Tony Coscia said 
that he would give the Port Authority a grade of “C” for its work rebuilding 
the World Trade Center. “With a certain honesty and humility,’ he said, “we 
ended up with the major role because we were the best” Every other organi- 
zation, Coscia said, would have been a “flunking student.”°° Chris Ward said 
he would have given the Authority a higher grade” but did admit, “I think 
the World Trade Center straddled this divide between success and failure??? 

The redevelopment process laid bare the Port Authority’s weaknesses 
and highlights some of the challenges it currently faces in its role as the 
best of a mediocre lot of infrastructure development players in the region. 
As explained in the following chapter, many of these weaknesses have deep 
roots, even if they have only become apparent in recent years. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Rhetoric and Reality 
of Political Independence 


There is no little irony in the fact that the Port Authority, created out of a 
Progressive Era motivation to offer business-like efficiency and integrity as a 
salve to the political cronyism, abuses, and corruption of the period, is now 
often characterized as a paragon of some of these same negative qualities. 
Once lauded by Franklin Delano Roosevelt as “more able and honorable” in 
the administration of public affairs because of its “intelligence and integrity,” 
the Authority has recently been described as “mired in scandal” and as fos- 
tering a “culture of patronage and impunity.” Slightly more charitably, the 
Regional Plan Association notes that “political maneuvering, mission creep, 
and inefficient operations” have damaged the Authority, and that “its opera- 
tions and credibility have suffered from political interference and the inabil- 
ity to finance projects”? The New York Post effectively captures the contrasts 
inherent in the Authority’s fall from grace in an article, itself evocatively titled 
“Why the Port Authority is an Unmanageable Mess”: 


Its originators, steeped in Progressive-era faith in technocratic management, 
envisioned an authority run by disinterested professionals, insulated from the 
pressures of day-to-day politics. . . . Since its founding, however, the Port 
Authority has proved anything but politically disinterested. It has long since 
become a swamp of mysterious accounting practices, patronage, favoritism, 
self-dealing, political retaliation and mission creep.’ 


These descriptions leave little doubt that the Port Authority has lost 
much of its original luster. How did an organization designed to rise above 
the political fray and govern with more competence and probity than the 
states and local governments come to merit such criticism? How did it lose 
some of its autonomy, integrity, capability, efficiency, and (to some) honor? 
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As with many thorny political questions, the answer is not straightfor- 
ward. First, glowing descriptions of the Port Authority independence, auton- 
omy, and integrity were never totally accurate. The Port Authority was never 
as politically insulated as its architects intended. So much so that Jameson 
Doig, in his book Empire on the Hudson, characterized what survived the 
political gauntlet of the bistate ratification process in 1921 as a “toothless 
giant”? However, over time, the mythology of the Port Authority’s polit- 
ical independence has proved incredibly durable on some levels. A 2006 
New York Times op-ed described the Authority as having “near-complete 
autonomy.” Port Authority officials and outside observers often describe 
the Authority as being financially independent’ (a claim that is, to a degree, 
debatable), characterizing this alternatively as a source of strength, weakness, 
or of corruption. Yet, in practice, its autonomy has eroded to the point where 
political actors and observers in the region barely bother to keep up the pre- 
tense of independence. In response to criticisms characterizing New York 
State proposals for additional state oversight as “full-throated assaults on the 
independence of the Port Authority,’ a spokesperson for the New York gover- 
nor commented in 2016 that, “By law the chairman doesn’t run the Port and 
it’s not independent; it’s run by the two governors.” 

This chapter interrogates and explores the complex evolution of the Port 
Authority’s autonomy. It argues that although the Authority was not as unfet- 
tered as its architects hoped, it did possess some tools that enabled it to tran- 
scend interstate politics and act regionally. These institutional features were 
enablers, not guarantees, of a degree of political latitude. From this perspective, 
independence is perhaps best conceptualized as an asset that the organization 
and its leadership leveraged and protected but that, ultimately, has been neither 
constant nor permanent. It is an asset that has undeniably eroded over time, 
with important consequences for the Authority and its effectiveness. 

Our conceptual framework lists autonomy as one of four factors that 
enable the coalition-building activities that are necessary to support the 
Authority’s agenda and mission in the context of political constraints. By 
focusing on it here, we do not mean to elevate it above the others but to 
recognize that organizational independence has been an enduring source 
of conflict and debate—serving at various times as a bogeyman to be feared 
and tamed or a unique and wonderful strength. As autonomy has waned 
this has had impacts on the other factors in the framework—its resources, 
culture, and entrepreneurial leadership—just as these factors have at dif- 
ferent points countered this erosion. In observing this, we reinforce the 
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case that the institutionalization of autonomy is not a guarantee of political 
insulation and that to enact agendas collaborative public authorities must 
constantly navigate contested political waters by identifying and secur- 
ing supportive coalitions. In this chapter, we demonstrate that despite the 
highly visible scandals that brought the Authority and its weaknesses into 
the public consciousness, its present predicament was not often the result 
of dastardly corruption. Rather a series of smaller shifts, sometimes difficult 
to pinpoint in time, conspired to undermine the already limited autonomy 
institutionalized by the Authority's founders.’ 

Finally, for all the Authority’s faults, contemporary venom is probably not 
wholly deserved either. In previous chapters we have demonstrated that the 
Port Authority is still capable of delivering value to the region and, in the con- 
cluding chapter, we delve into why it is still a crucially important organization 
to keep the metropolis moving. However, this is an opportunity to reflect 
on the tensions inherent between democratic accountability and the Port 
Authority’s autonomy and effectiveness. As such, it is important to acknowl- 
edge that in analyzing its one hundred plus years of activity and evolution, the 
Port Authority can and should be discussed as a profoundly political entity. 


Institutionalizing Autonomy? 


When the compact creating the Port Authority was signed by the two states 
on April 30, 1921, it was not the document that its early proponents had 
envisioned. The organization's principal architect, Julius Henry Cohen, had 
intended to create an authority with unprecedented powers and indepen- 
dence. He wanted it to not only be responsible for infrastructure planning 
and development across the entire metropolitan area but to be able to shape 
the activities of local and state governments and private corporations by issu- 
ing binding regulations and blocking initiatives that did not conform with the 
Port Authority’s Comprehensive Plan. With this concentration of political 
power, the Authority could realize reformers’ dreams of deploying a profes- 
sional staff to “analyze, monitor, and shape the modernization of the Port and 
the economic growth of the surrounding region, guided only by principles of 
efficiency and the public interest”! 

These powers, understandably, did not survive the bistate ratification 
process. Both states as well as local authorities objected to being bound by 
the proposed clauses. Through their parallel processes, the states managed 
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to reverse them entirely and require state approval for a variety of activi- 
ties. As Doig notes, these changes sent a deliberate and powerful message 
that “the new Port Authority would be commanded by the two legislatures 
and the states; it would not give the commands." The Port Compact ulti- 
mately protected the ability of localities to pursue their own development 
objectives with measures such as, “Nothing contained in this agreement 
shall impair the powers of any municipality to develop or improve port and 
terminal facilities?” 

Despite being created with relatively constrained powers, measures to 
protect the Authority’s political autonomy largely survived. At its inception, 
four key provisions insulated the Authority from “intraregional jealousies”™: 
(1) its creation via the Compact Clause; (2) its ability to raise revenue through 
bond issuance; (3) procedures for appointing commissioners; and (4) the lack 
of a state veto over the board or its decisions. 

First, Cohen’s innovative use of the Compact Clause as a mechanism for 
creating the Port Authority provided long-term stability that other types 
of bistate agreements could not match. The Compact Clause of the U.S. 
Constitution provides for agreements between states subject to congres- 
sional approval. Prior to the 1920s, it had mainly been used to adjudicate 
boundary disputes; however its use in creating the Port Authority ushered 
in a new era of institutionalized interstate cooperation in the development of 
regional resources.'° Cohen’s creative adoption of the clause was born partly 
of necessity and partly of shrewd strategy. The political scientists Frederick 
Zimmerman and Mitchell Wendell note that because the creation and activ- 
ities of the Authority might have conflicted with the federal government’s 
commerce power, Cohen wanted congressional approval via the Compact 
Clause as a defensive measure.” While this may have been a practical motiva- 
tion, Cohen also saw advantages anchoring the agreement in federal statute: 
once approved by Congress it would be difficult for either state to withdraw. 
He also noted that if either of the states were to become obstinate then “a 
higher power, the nation” could step in. So when the Port Compact was 
officially approved in 1921 it bound the two states into a marriage that would 
be hard to break and that, Cohen hoped, would be mediated, if necessary, by 
a reliable arbiter. 

If it was to be a (nearly) unbreakable marriage, at least the Port Com- 
pact ensured that the ambitions of the newlyweds would be provided for. 
As a corporate and political body it was granted “full power and authority 
to purchase, construct, lease, and/or operate any terminal or transportation 
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facility within said district; and to make charges for the use thereof; and for 
any of such purposes to own, hold, lease, and/or operate real or personal 
property, to borrow money and secure the same by bonds or by mortgages 
upon any property held or to be held by it”? This allowed the Authority to 
charge rents, fees, and tolls to pay for operational costs and modernization 
projects and raise bonds backed by this income. Again, necessity and strat- 
egy both played a role in Cohen's proposal to raise capital through bonds. 
First, given the magnitude of the projects that the Authority was created to 
advance (including consolidation and reorganization of rail infrastructure as 
well as the potential for river crossings), to be effective the Authority would 
need access to reliable sources of funding that would not be constrained by 
state rivalries. This approach had the further benefit of ensuring that Port 
Authority surplus revenues were retained and reinvested into regional assets 
and projects because they could not easily be diverted by states or cities to 
fund local projects.” 

This provision was, of course, not a guarantee of financial autonomy or 
security. As the Port Authority initially had no assets to its name, the nascent 
Authority could have had difficulty securing investment and accomplishing 
its agenda. Fortuitously, its early leadership on the construction of the George 
Washington Bridge and capture of the Holland Tunnel within its first decade 
of existence, and the toll revenues that came with them, ensured that the 
Authority’s financial prospects were perceived favorably by banking interests. 
As detailed in chapter 2, these early accomplishments were enormously sig- 
nificant to the reputation, and ultimately, financial autonomy of the Author- 
ity through its first half century. 

With its institutional stability and independent fundraising ability cod- 
ified, Cohen also hoped to ensure that the governance of the organization 
would not be captured by parochial interests. He proposed a board of six 
commissioners (three from each state) and aimed to ensure their dedication 
to regionalism through two mechanisms: overlapping terms and zero com- 
pensation. Staggering term expirations was meant to prevent a wholesale 
change in the composition at the whim of incoming governors. Forbidding 
a salary for their service aimed to attract commissioners committed to pub- 
lic service for whom civic action would be both adequate motivation and 
reward.”' In a letter to the New York Times in 1947, Cohen cited the Port 
Authority as an exemplar of the “public corporate method, free of graft and 
politics, manned by men of public spirit and run with business-like efficiency 
by a staff selected solely because of their competency’ The practice, not 
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codified in the Port Compact, of drawing commissioners from the ranks of 
business and professional elite meant that the members of the board were 
often well-respected and influential in their own rights in political circles and 
would be difficult (also ill-advised) for governors to intimidate. Hailing from 
a world of commerce where firms operated beyond political boundaries, 
these commissioners were expected to prioritize the development needs of 
the region over parochial politics. 

Finally, while the Port Compact did state that no binding decisions could 
be taken without consent from a minimum quorum of two commissioners 
from each state, it did not initially provide a mechanism for governors to dis- 
sent and veto these decisions. The Compact, however, permitted each state 
to enact its own laws to establish gubernatorial veto power, which they both 
subsequently did. Nevertheless, the authors of the original document envi- 
sioned an Authority where governors may not need a formal veto power and 
were perhaps overly hopeful that politics would not intrude where profes- 
sionalism should reign. 

These four provisions (Compact Clause, bonds, commissioners, and lack 
of veto) were the bedrock upon which Cohen hoped to build an authority 
with unparalleled latitude, capability, and professionalism to attack the com- 
plex problems that led to its creation. While it would never achieve the degree 
of independence that he had hoped, with these provisions it was endowed 
with a set of tools that its leadership could wield to carve out the Authority’s 
agenda for more than a century. But the Port Authority was on the defensive 
from its infancy as it faced various waves of political challenges. For the most 
part, its bulwarks did not hold. Over the years, shifts in practice, culture, and 
formal rules weakened, if not totally undermined the provisions designed to 
protect and institutionalize autonomy. 


Early Political Incursions 
The Veto 


Perhaps predictably given that it was an element of the charter, both states 
moved relatively quickly to institutionalize a gubernatorial veto of Port 
Authority minutes. The story of how the veto was introduced demonstrates 
the degree to which the Authority could be vulnerable to a change in gover- 
nors, the ever presence of political pressures, and how easily the day-to-day 
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business of the Authority could become the subject of interstate power strug- 
gles and agendas. 

Despite the fact that the provision for a veto had existed since the Author- 
ity’s establishment, it did not become an issue for six years. The eventual 
enactment of veto legislation was precipitated by the very different stance of 
an incoming New Jersey governor toward the Port Authority and a dispute 
about construction materials for the George Washington Bridge. George Sil- 
zer, who served as governor of New Jersey between 1923 and 1926, supported 
the Authority, viewing it as a benevolent organization acting in the region’s 
best interests. His successor, A. Harry Moore, held a contrary view, accusing 
the Authority of holding the powers of a “super-state,’ and he made no secret 
of his opposition to it.” When some complaints were made about the process 
used to select cables for the George Washington Bridge, Governor Moore 
used it as an opportunity to begin proceedings that would require New Jer- 
sey’s approval of all Port Authority contracts. 

The substance of the dispute was probably less important than the oppor- 
tunity it presented to establish a veto provision. In any event, the Roebling 
Company, a New Jersey firm whose wire cables were competing against 
materials manufactured elsewhere to suspend the bridge deck, claimed that 
its solution was clearly superior and applied pressure on the governor. Moore 
publicly released a letter from Roebling, citing the injustice of the Authority’s 
decision-making process and the economic impact of “depriving hundreds 
of our people of the work which this gigantic undertaking would supply”™ 
as justification for his move to curb its autonomy. Othmar Ammann, the 
Port Authority’s chief engineer, resisted these pressure tactics, arguing that 
he should choose the option that would ensure the strongest bridge, and 
his position was endorsed by the board. Here was a case that illustrated the 
importance of independence: the safety of the 4,760-foot-long span would 
depend on maintaining high standards of engineering judgment. Seeking to 
protect the Authority’s integrity from Moore’s demands, New York’s gover- 
nor Al Smith asked the state legislature in Albany to give him the power to 
thwart any efforts that would curb Ammann’s independence. After a series 
of heated negotiations, which involved the suspension of work on all Port 
Authority construction projects, Ammann was allowed to make his own 
decisions on bridge design. But Moore and Smith agreed that both governors 
should be given the power to veto the decisions made the Authority’s board 
of commissioners. 

Doig describes this episode as the greatest challenge to “engineering integ- 
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rity and general autonomy that the authority had faced in its first decade, and 
that it would confront during the next twenty years.’ Perhaps he was right in 
this. No single episode in that period precipitated such monumental institu- 
tional change. Rather the veto was the first notable shift away from its found- 
ing principles and the beginning of a steady erosion of its lauded autonomy. 


The Appointments 


The six-year term of the Port Authority’s commissioners has offered them 
some ability to resist, if the governors or others made patronage demands, 
and the fact that the Authority could finance its program without appeal- 
ing to state legislators also secured a degree of latitude in decision-making. 
Occasionally, however, the board made appointments that appeared to vio- 
late its general standard to hire the best, after careful review of all available 
candidates. A notable case was the 1932 appointment of Morgan Larson to 
be a “consulting engineer” at the Port Authority, soon after he completed 
a term as New Jersey governor. The appointment was carried on page one 
of the Newark News, and one letter-writer responded that “things like this” 
lead the public to be “disgusted with politics” In response, the Port Authority 
defended the appointment because Larson had an “intimate contact with our 
plans,’ based on his years as governor.” 

In the 1930s, New Jersey’s governors were limited to three years in office, 
but they could run again after skipping one term. Moore was again elected 
as governor in 1931. He soon named John Milton to the Port Authority’s 
board, and since Milton was a close associate of Jersey City mayor (and party 
boss) Frank Hague, it now seemed likely that Hague would have a role in 
staff appointments. A few patronage hires were made at lower levels in the 
police, real estate, and law divisions in the 1930s, but largely the Port Author- 
ity career staff maintained its professional cast. 

One clear breech of the Port Authority’s “nonpolitical” shield occurred 
in 1933, when John Galvin resigned as a New York commissioner and was 
at once appointed to the staff with a high salary. Galvin, who was active in 
Democratic party politics, was given the title of director of port development, 
but port issues were handled by other staff members and Galvin had no pro- 
fessional staff while he worked for the Authority until 1936.” 

The Depression years sharply reduced the Port Authority’s revenues, and 
staff members were laid off, leaving little room or taste for patronage hires. 
A change of leadership also rectified this potentially worrying trend. Frank 
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Ferguson, the chair from 1933 to 1945, was dedicated to paying off the debt 
incurred in constructing the first tube of the Lincoln Tunnel and the Author- 
ity became wary of adding new employees or new projects. This proved only 
a temporary respite from the pressure of patronage politics. In recent years, 
the press and public have not shied away from calling out what is now an 
established tradition of patronage at the Authority—albeit one that recent 
executive directors have attempted to resist with varying amounts of dedica- 
tion and success. 

While the conditions for political appointments clearly existed in the 
Authority’s early days, the board and leadership were able to reestablish its 
core values at various intervals. However, the pressures of patronage were 
ever present. For instance, it was a challenge that one of the Port Authority's 
most celebrated executive directors, Austin Tobin, was quite active in call- 
ing out. During his tenure, beginning in 1942, Tobin realized that there were 
a few politically connected staff members at lower levels, and that a major 
challenge, as the Port Authority took on new duties in the fields of marine 
terminals, bus stations, and airports, would be to resist demands that patron- 
age be widely applied in these new programs. So he emphasized in speeches 
and at legislative hearings that the Port Authority must select staff and sign 
contracts free from political favoritism. His authority could not be success- 
ful, he argued in a 1945 speech, “if political interference plays any part in its 
management or internal affairs.” Interviewed by Business Week a decade later, 
he asserted, “You’ve got to be completely nonpolitical, or become a complete 
creature of the politicians?” 

Decades later, Tony Shorris (who served as executive director between 
2007 and 2008) noted that the practice of political patronage was firmly 
engrained and described an instance where the human resources department 
showed up in his early days as director to help him navigate and balance the 
political appointments process. Shorris reflected: “Someone once described 
it as the Noah’s Ark of political patronage [where each position had appoin- 
tees from each state]. It was totally wasteful but also inimical to the whole 
point of the Port Authority. It was set up by reformers who tried to insulate 
it from politics. Not only was it not insulated, it became a dumping ground. 
The human capital was completely politicized. The contracting was com- 
pletely politicized?” 

Doig noted in a 2012 op-ed on the state of the Port Authority “that outside 
political demands, mainly coming from the governors’ offices, have generated 
jobs for the politically connected—initially just a handful for each state, but 
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growing steadily over time. Their political patrons have protected these men 
and women from removal, and the executive director and senior staff mem- 
bers have had to work around these individuals, whose qualifications have in 
most cases been more political than substantive” 

The causes of this complete organizational transformation from nonpo- 
litical entity to patronage dumping ground are not straightforward or easy to 
pinpoint. While the introduction of the veto and the early incidents demon- 
strating how easily patronage could seep into the structure tell part of the 
story, the Authority’s contemporary permeability to political interference 
can also be traced to the erosion of other elements of its autonomy closer to 
the turn of the twenty-first century. When the Port Authority discovered the 
limitations of its financial arrangements, the board became an instrument 
of, rather than a defense against, political intrusion, and the organizational 
culture that had deplored such conditions was strained. 


Erosion of Financial Autonomy 


Having weathered the Great Depression and the challenges of World War 
II, the Port Authority entered a new era of development and expansion. The 
period between the end of the war and the early 1970s ushered in an era of 
growth for both the Authority and the region and, under the leadership of 
Austin Tobin, cemented some of its greatest successes, many described else- 
where in this book. The following decades were more tumultuous in which 
the burdens of growth exerted pressure on the Authority as the economy con- 
vulsed and it became an attractive tool for state governments facing severe 
financial constraints. These two periods could be characterized as thirty years 
of ascendence starting after World War II and then followed by thirty years of 
instability during which various practices at odds with its founding principles 
were institutionalized, resulting in a loss of financial autonomy, as well as 
board professionalism and independence. While chapter 6 details the period 
in the 1990s when many of these issues came to a head, forever changing 
the Authority’s operation and public profile, this section takes a step back to 
explore changes to the broader institutional currents that underpinned this 
period of interstate friction and those that were to come. 

One of the most significant impacts of the gubernatorial veto was on the 
Port Authority’s financial autonomy. Once introduced, governors could effec- 
tively unilaterally block any board decision. From that point on, the Authority 
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had an incentive to genuinely seek consensus on major initiatives from both 
states before committing or risk costly delays and uncertainty from vetoes. 
While this had ramifications for capital projects and other elements of the port- 
folio, it exerted perhaps the most constraint on revenue-raising capabilities. 

So much of the Port Authority’s financial autonomy stemmed from its 
ostensible economic independence from the two states. Because it collected 
revenues from its various assets, it had access to a relatively stable revenue 
stream to fund operations. Those revenues could be used to secure borrow- 
ing for capital projects. As a result, the Authority never had to rely on trans- 
fers from the states, which would risk embroiling it in the tit for tat of state 
politics. While it is technically true that, to this day the Port Authority does 
not rely on transfers from any level of government to fund its operations, this 
arrangement has not safeguarded its autonomy. The problem is that to aug- 
ment its operating revenues, through toll increases on bridges and tunnels, 
for example, requires board approval and is, therefore, subject to gubernato- 
rial veto. 

If the Authority never needed to raise tolls or fares to cover expenses, it 
could reasonably claim to be financially autonomous. However, the combi- 
nation of expanding portfolios, increasing maintenance and operating costs, 
and the effects of periods of economic instability has meant that it is reliant on 
a revenue source that can be incredibly politically charged, difficult to raise, 
and ultimately beholds the Authority to the two states. As the Port Authority 
evolved it constructed and acquired a wide variety of properties to operate in 
the interests of the region. This diversity has been a substantial asset to the 
region as the profitable elements of its portfolio sustained those that tend to 
operate at a loss. The PATH rail service, vital to residents and employers in 
both states, for example, is a major beneficiary of this arrangement. 

Maintaining money-losing assets relies on generous margins of profit- 
ability on others. Unfortunately, as the Port Authority’s portfolio expanded 
that balance was not always easily struck.*! By the last quarter of the twenti- 
eth century much of the infrastructure on its books was aging and required 
expensive maintenance. This, combined with increasing personnel outlays at 
what was by then a very large Authority, increased costs and ate into its bot- 
tom line. Traffic volumes on its bridges and tunnels that had been climbing 
since they were constructed began to plateau in the 1990s with a predictable 
effect on toll revenue. A 2012 independent audit found that the interstate 
transportation network of tunnels, bridges, terminals, PATH, and ferry ser- 
vice did not have an operating cash flow sufficient to cover its own capi- 
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tal expenditure needs.” More recently, the largest Port Authority project— 
rebuilding the World Trade Center—has been extraordinarily expensive and 
became a real drain on the Authority, undercutting its ability to go forward 
with important projects such as the Bayonne and Goethals bridges. All of this 
has necessitated more frequent toll increases forcing the Port Authority to 
play a highly political game. 

As a result, toll and fare increases became a political and politicized pro- 
cess, sometimes requiring years to negotiate. Because both governors hold 
veto power, proposed increases need to be agreed in advance of board discus- 
sions to prevent one or both states from blocking the initiative. And some- 
times even that is not enough. What seems, on the surface, to be a straight- 
forward operation is complicated by the fact that both states have strong 
constituencies affected by toll increases. For example, residents in some 
northern New Jersey communities rely upon the PATH train while others 
rely upon buses traveling through the Lincoln Tunnel into the Midtown Bus 
Terminal. Staten Islanders need one of the Port Authority’s crossings to travel 
to most of the rest of the country, while New York businesses and consumers 
depend upon the constant stream of trucks coming in from New Jersey. As 
a result, governors are typically involved early in the toll raising process and 
have engaged in various episodes of brinksmanship and political theater to 
moderate or resist increases.” In one such highly choreographed instance, 
the governors in 2011 had the Port Authority announce larger toll increases 
than necessary, so that the governors could be seen as heroes by launching an 
independent audit into the Port Authority’s finances and publicly pressuring 
the Authority to approve a substantially lower increase.” 

As the revenue raising process has increasingly turned into a political 
game, governors have gained power and influence on the Port Authority’s 
decisions, not always resulting in optimal outcomes for the Authority or the 
region. Over time, governors have also gained control over their appointees 
to the board in ways that Cohen never intended, further strengthening polit- 
ical sway over the Authority. 


The Executive and the Board 


Port Authority institutions were designed to encourage professionalism in its 
leadership and staff and to uphold a commitment to regionalism over paro- 
chial political interests. The primary mechanisms for this were the rules and 
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practice surrounding the selection of board members and the appointment 
and balance of power between the Authority’s executive director and chair. 
The Authority's 1945 annual report captured this vision in bold terms: 


From the very nature of our duties as Commissioners under a bistate com- 
mitment to the regional development of the whole Port area, it follows that 
we do not function as Commissioners for the development of the New Jer- 
sey part of the area alone, or as Commissioners for the New York part of 
the area alone. Rather, each Commissioner, from whichever State appointed, 
functions as a Commissioner for the development of the whole region. Any 
approach that attempted to match facilities, a brick for a brick, in New Jersey 
and New York, would be the antithesis of the regional development of the 
whole Port area that is intended by the Treaty.” 


However, even by 1945 this sentiment was more rhetoric than reality. 
Doig argues that the practice of balancing state benefits—if not quite brick 
for brick, very nearly—was already firmly entrenched during Tobin’s tenure. 
A perfect example is the Port Authority's promise in the early 1960s to take 
over the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad and build a transportation complex in 
Jersey City, so that it could get New Jersey’s authorization to build the World 
Trade Center. Doig cites regional balance as a core guiding principle of Tobin’s 
administration, noting that “suspicion between the two states was not abol- 
ished by waving the Port Authority wand” What was at heart a pragmatic 
practice aimed at maintaining momentum for Tobin’s dramatic expansion of 
the Authority's ambit and diffusing bistate bickering became engrained in its 
culture and infrastructure agenda thereafter. Later this division became for- 
malized in changes to the selection of commissioners and Authority leaders as 
well as the political expectations attached to those proxies. 

The Authority was originally designed so that neither state would perma- 
nently dominate decision-making. The Authority’s leadership was originally 
shared, with the chair and vice chair rotating between the states. The board 
then appointed the executive director. This pattern changed in the late 1970s, 
when New York governor Hugh Carey insisted on naming an executive direc- 
tor from outside the career staff in exchange for granting New Jersey’s gover- 
nor the power to appoint the Authority’s chair—a practice that persists to this 
day.” The board must still approve the choice of executive director and chair, 
which gives each states the power to overrule the other’s selection. 
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This veto power led to yet another change in practice when in 1995 conflict 
between the governors of the two states (described in chapter 6) precipitated 
a marked increase in gubernatorial micromanagement and political control. 
When the New York governor named George Marlin as executive director 
without consulting the New Jersey governor, Christine Todd Whitman, the 
latter insisted on appointing a deputy executive director. Ordinarily a senior 
level appointment would have been made by the executive director to assist 
with the Authority’s management. Marlin was a politically polarizing choice 
given both his personal politics and his lack of management experience, thus 
the appointment of a more qualified administrator in the form of John Haley 
was meant to buttress Marlin’s leadership shortcomings. 

A former director and deputy director of the Port Authority’s planning 
department in 2012 characterized these appointments as politically moti- 
vated. They described a situation where the deputy acted as the internal 
agent of New Jersey’s governor, overseeing all decisions affecting the state. 
The executive director’s role on these matters was essentially usurped result- 
ing in a bifurcated management structure. Governors executed their wishes 
through their personal representatives with the two directors translating 
these directly to staff, bypassing commissioners. Decisions were predeter- 
mined in Albany and Trenton before the commissioners convened. The board 
was increasingly a rubber stamp, not independent leaders making decisions 
as originally envisioned.** 

Interestingly, even though the commissioners are characterized here 
as less important vectors of political control, the board too has undergone 
transformations that have increased the vulnerability of the Authority to 
political whims. As we observed in chapter 6, these modern board appoint- 
ments tend to be loyalists and not the “giants of finance and insurance”? and 
independent titans of industry that used to be the preferred occupants of 
board seats, who Lillian Borrone observed “weren't there to suck up to gov- 
ernors.”° Board members are now expected to function as instruments of 
Albany and Trenton. 

Governors have also been more willing to openly bully members of the 
board who were reluctant to fall in line. Kenneth Lipper, a commissioner 
from New York between 2013 and 2017, recalled a tenure fraught with con- 
flict and politics: “I am proud to say that I went through four years and came 
out the other end, despite incredible pressure and threats from every level of 
government, and that I just did what I felt was the right thing for the public’! 
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Lipper was frequently at odds with the governor and a minority of one on 
board votes.” During this period, New York governor Andrew Cuomo tried 
to pass legislation that would reform the organization, permitting him to dis- 
miss commissioners before the ends of their terms.” Although this provision 
did not survive the legislative process, it is indicative of the degree to which 
modern governors now feel empowered to alter the Authority’s institutions 
to increase their influence. Cuomo was not the only champion of patronage 
politics. New Jersey governor Chris Christie notoriously forced sixty patron- 
age appointments as well as diverted Port Authority funds to local projects 
of dubious regional merit. Doig and his associate, Mary Dufree, noted that 
board members “either directly abetted these violations of the port agency’s 
charter or stood by silently, unwilling to confront Christie’s probable wrath by 
speaking out against these incursions’ 

During his tenure as New York governor, Andrew Cuomo was slow to 
appoint new commissioners after terms have elapsed. For example, in 2021, 
three members of the New York contingent had expired terms, two from 
2019 and one from 2020. This trend of allowing board members with “hold- 
over” status exposes commissioners to a different political dynamic where 
they can be dismissed and replaced at any time if they fail to toe the line.*® 

As discussed in more detail in the following chapter, political interfer- 
ence has carried a heavy price for organizational morale and culture. First, 
governors have increasingly meddled with the leadership of the Authority to 
ensure that loyalists occupy key roles, which has led to more rapid turnover 
in executive directors and chairmen. This challenges organizational continu- 
ity as each director and deputy attempts (to differing degrees) to both change 
and adapt to existing culture and staff struggle to adjust. Under such circum- 
stances, longer term planning also becomes difficult. In our interviews with 
former Port Authority executive directors and staff, almost all commented 
on how culture had historically been an organizational strength and one 
that they had been tremendously proud of. While accounts of what the core 
culture entailed differed in their details, the broad themes were remarkably 
consistent in their invocation of the importance of regionalism and a com- 
mitment to world-leading excellence in project design and execution. 

Heading into the 2010s, the Port Authority’s finances were tight, it was 
subject to more political interference than ever before, and its internal cul- 
ture had been weakened substantially (if not completely crushed). It was this 
combination of factors that created the context for the largest and most mem- 
orable scandal that the Authority has endured in its long history: Bridgegate. 
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“Time for Some Traffic Problems”: Bridgegate and the 
Port Authority in the Cuomo/Christie Era 


The George Washington Bridge is the most heavily used bridge in the world, 
carrying approximately 300,000 vehicles per day. Its fourteen lanes between 
Manhattan and Fort Lee in New Jersey connect with numerous highways, 
including the New Jersey Turnpike and the Cross-Bronx Expressway. On 
September 9, 2013, David Wildstein, the Port Authority’s director of inter- 
state capital projects and a loyalist of New Jersey’s Republican governor Chris 
Christie, ordered the closure of two of the three lanes into the toll plaza from 
Fort Lee local streets. The three “local” tollbooths are dedicated to serve traf- 
fic feeding from Fort Lee as the result of a longstanding political agreement, 
while the remaining nine booths serve traffic from various highways. The 
closure of the two local tollbooths was described as part of a traffic study 
intended to determine whether to keep the local traffic arrangement in place 
in the future and the fact that Port Authority staff had been asked to collect 
data on the traffic patterns was used as proof of the study’s legitimacy. 

Under the best of circumstances, this would have greatly disrupted traf- 
fic patterns and increased congestion. However, the initial closures occurred 
during the morning rush hours and without any advanced warnings that 
would have permitted appropriate detours and signage to be installed for 
local traffic. In fact, Wildstein instructed Port Authority employees not to 
share information about the closures with police or public officials, and he 
kept the lanes closed for four straight days until the executive director, Pat 
Foye, ordered the lanes reopened. 

The closures caused an estimated 2,800 vehicle hours of delays each day,“ 
increasing some commutes that would normally take half an hour to over 
four hours. Fort Lee experienced days of clogged streets, hampering mobility 
and emergency responses. Wildstein (and his boss, Bill Baroni) asserted that 
the closure was part of the planned traffic study and that the lack of notice 
or alternative routing was to discover what would happen naturally under 
such circumstances. However, officials in both states were immediately sus- 
picious of the timing; a study should be conducted when traffic volumes rep- 
resent typical conditions, but that week included the first day of school and 
the anniversary of the September 11 terrorist attacks. Democratic legislators 
began to question whether there may have been political motivations. Fur- 
thermore, Port Authority engineers stated that they never close traffic lanes 
because computer-generated modeling is usually used to predict changes in 
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traffic patterns. It was later revealed that neither Wildstein nor Baroni ever 
asked to review any of the data collected.” 

These suspicions proved to be well-founded. The story that ultimately 
emerged was that three Christie loyalists (Wildstein, Baroni, and the gover- 
nor’s deputy chief of staff, Bridget Anne Kelly) devised the plan as political 
retribution against the Democratic mayor Mark Sokolich of Fort Lee who 
had failed to support Christie in his reelection campaign. A damning eight- 
word email from Kelly to Wildstein stating that it was “time for some traf- 
fic problems in Fort Lee” came to light in a New Jersey legislature probe of 
the incident. Wildstein later stated that Kelly confirmed to him in a phone 
conversation that she wanted “to create a traffic jam that would punish” the 
mayor and “send him a message.” 

Mayor Sokolich repeatedly and unsuccessfully sought help from Baroni, 
texting, “Presently we have four very busy traffic lanes merging into only one 
toll booth . . . bigger problem is getting kids to school. Help please. It’s mad- 
dening” Kelly mentioned this message in a text to Wildstein saying, “Is it 
wrong that I’m smiling?” After Kelly wrote that she felt bad for the kids, Wild- 
stein replied, “They are the children of Buono voters,’ referring to Christie’s 
Democratic challenger in the upcoming election.” 

The public backlash was “swift and severe” as Port Authority staff were 
ordered to testify before the New Jersey State Assembly and Christie became 
the butt of jokes on Saturday Night Live and every late-night TV comedy 
show. Shortly thereafter, Wildstein and Baroni resigned, and Governor Chris- 
tie dismissed Kelly. A sixteen-month federal investigation ensued in which 
Kelly and Baroni were indicted on nine criminal counts, including conspir- 
acy to commit fraud by “knowingly converting and intentionally misapplying 
property of an organization receiving federal benefits’”®*’ Both claimed they 
were not guilty. Wildstein pleaded guilty to conspiracy to commit fraud and 
conspiracy against civil rights. 

Accounts of what actually happened, at who's behest, and who knew 
about the plan ahead of time remain muddled. Specifically, what role Christie 
played in the scandal has not been decisively established. Kelly maintained 
that she had always believed that the closures were part of a legitimate study 
that she and Christie had personally approved. However, Christie denied all 
knowledge of the plan and evaded federal prosecution. 

Whether or not Christie orchestrated the closures, or his associates inde- 
pendently acted on this behalf, the incident was only possible because of the 
steady erosion of political insulation described above. The fact remains that, 
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political loyalists in the Authority felt empowered to use its resources in ser- 
vice of personal agendas in part because such behavior had become so com- 
mon. Christie’s massive wave of patronage appointments (including Wild- 
stein, a high school friend) and his appropriation of Port Authority funds for 
New Jersey projects (to avoid raising taxes and reward loyalists) were all pos- 
sible because of an organizational culture that would not challenge what was 
seen as gubernatorial privilege.” Pat Foye, the New York appointed executive 
director, claimed that he had no prior knowledge of the study, but he was 
reluctant to supersede the decisions of his New Jersey counterparts for fear 
of upsetting a delicate political balance. In a further illustration of this point, 
when Foye suggested to New York appointed commissioner Scott Rechler 
that the lane closures should be discussed in the executive session of the next 
board meeting, Rechler responded that “we should make raising Fort Lee a 
game-day decision, depending how New Jersey is behaving with respect to 
all of our pending issues.’** In other words, a New York commissioner was 
willing to minimize the significance of the scandal in order to achieve New 
York’s goals. 

Episodes like this demonstrate decisively that the Port Authority’s inde- 
pendence has been undercut to serve the governors’ interests in direct oppo- 
sition to the Authority’s founding principles. After Bridgegate, calls to reform 
or even abolish the Port Authority sounded across the region, but gained only 
modest traction. 


“Democracy on Hold”: 
The Perils of Government without Politics 


In the introduction to Empire on the Hudson, Jim Doig described his book 
as “the story of how Democracy was put ‘on hold’ in the New York metropo- 
lis—of how the passion for greater efficiency in transportation and for rapid 
economic growth, combined with some antipathy toward local political lead- 
ers, led state officials and civic leaders to drop their guard and yield respon- 
sibility for an important part of their destiny to an authority insulated from 
direct popular control”™® By contrast, our account describes how democ- 
racy has been twisted in other ways as political power, wielded with varying 
degrees of impudence by self-interested governors, has been asserted on the 
Authority. This chapter describes how this occurred over the hundred years 
of its evolution and explores how these changes have diminished the Port 
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Authority’s key coalition-building assets and changed the political calculus 
with respect to the two states that are its key stakeholders. 

Before turning to the conclusion in the next chapter we want to weigh 
the competing priorities for organizational reforms. Given the history of the 
organization and the political age we inhabit, a reassertion of the Author- 
ity’s original political independence seems both unlikely and unwise. It is 
easy to forget that the Port Authority was contested throughout its early 
years for being too independent of state and local interests and that Tobin’s, 
and the Authority’s, legacy is often compared to his contemporary Robert 
Moses and is cited as one reason for the backlash against Progressive-era 
independent authorities that ensued. It was no accident that Doig described 
the Port Authority as an “empire” on the Hudson. The political researcher 
Stephen Eide argues that while both Moses and Tobin were able to protect 
their agencies from external interference, “they also enjoyed a level of defer- 
ence from the public and the media that is inconceivable today,’ noting that 
part of what made them such effective leaders was their ability to create an 
image of virtue in public service that meant that they enjoyed public sup- 
port in most controversies that embroiled them.” For all of its effectiveness, 
it is, and has been, an organization that has kept secrets and done deals that 
may not stand up to public scrutiny. For decades, the board met behind 
closed doors and business dealings were not recorded for public oversight. 
Tobin's withholding of records in the congressional investigation described 
in chapter 3 showed the degree to which he believed, and behaved, as if the 
Port Authority’s autonomy should not be subjected to the annoyances of 
democratic accountability. Yes he protected the Authority’s interests and 
independence, but investigations revealed that its behaviors were also not 
always above reproach. 

As governors became more activist in their stance toward the Author- 
ity and more willing to wield the veto to advance their agendas, the space 
for public oversight expanded. Except that gubernatorial supervision does 
not quite equate to democratic accountability. Doig presciently reflected 
that while the veto inserts a degree of political accountability, it requires that 
“supervising officials, in this case the two governors, demonstrate a kind of 
disciplined oversight—resisting the natural tendency of elected leaders to use 
the authority for short term political gain, while at the same time actively 
monitoring the Authority’s proposals in relation to the governors’ broad pol- 
icy agenda’’’” Unfortunately, as documented in this chapter and elsewhere in 
this book, political leaders have been more than willing to use the Authority 
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for political gain and to look the other way when their counterparts in the 
other state do likewise. 

Following the Bridgegate scandal both governors called for an indepen- 
dent investigation of the Authority. The resulting Keeping the Region Moving 
report, issued by a bistate panel, recommended replacing the executive direc- 
tor and deputy executive director with a single chief executive officer selected 
by and accountable to the board, as well as replacing the board’s chair and vice 
chair with either cochairs or rotating chairs from each state.” The report also 
recommended measures to promote transparency and ethical behavior such 
as issuing a new code of conduct and creating a chief ethics and compliance 
officer position. As the panel was completing its report in 2014, both state 
legislatures passed legislation with “almost unheard-of bipartisan support” to 
enhance accountability and transparency, such as a whistleblower program, 
open meetings, regular updates to the legislatures, and a chief executive offi- 
cer overseen by the board of commissioners.” Both governors vetoed the 
bills, although they did indicate their support for many of the bistate panel’s 
reform recommendations. State legislative leaders were convinced that the 
governors were not willing to sign legislation that ceded their control over the 
chair and executive director. 

Subsequent legislative attempts at reform have failed to gain gubernato- 
rial support, including a bill that would have required rotating chairs.’ How- 
ever, the two governors did sign a bill in 2015 that subjects the Port Authority 
to the states’ open records laws. Significantly, the Authority initiated a search 
for a chief executive officer in 2015 but did not fill the position. Instead the 
New York governor continued to select the executive director and the New 
Jersey governor still picked the chair. Similarly, the position of deputy exec- 
utive director has not been formally eliminated. Regardless, some reforms 
have been implemented to increase transparency and public oversight of Port 
Authority affairs, reduce conflicts of interest, support whistle blowers, and 
promote more ethical behavior. 

As the Authority faces its next hundred years it must grapple with the 
consequences of this complicated political legacy. If we accept that some 
shackles on organizational freedom in the name of democratic accountability 
are appropriate, the challenge then is to also deliver the efficiency in regional 
transportation infrastructure development and governance that is its core 
mandate. As we discuss in the following chapter, only time will tell if it can 
rebuild its capability for bold regionalism or if it will remain a diminished, if 
still reasonably functional steward of regional mobility. 


CHAPTER 10 


Conclusion 


Whether they like it or not, New York and New Jersey need each other and 
they both need the Port Authority. New York City maintains its role as a 
global center for business, media, and the arts thanks to the Port Authority, 
whose facilities help New York attract workers from a wide geographical area 
and connect it with the rest of the world. New Jersey is one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest states because of the highways, buses, and trains that connect 
it to Manhattan. The number of people on both sides of the Hudson River 
who rely upon the Authority’s facilities is mind-boggling. On a busy day, the 
PATH train carries more people than the entire population of Pittsburgh. The 
city of New Orleans has about 384,000 residents, approximately the same 
number of daily passengers that travel through the Authority’s airports. The 
number of vehicles crossing the Authority’s bridges and tunnels on a typical 
day is about the same as Detroit’s population.’ 

This chapter first summarizes the lessons learned from the previous 
chapters about the Authority’s ability to mobilize the region. The second part 
identifies lessons gleaned from the Port Authority’s experience that are useful 
for other organizations and other regions. Third, we consider whether the 
Port Authority is positioned to address the region’s needs and take advantage 
of opportunities that are needed to secure New York’s position in the world. 


Looking Back 


By building supportive coalitions and overcoming numerous obstacles, the 
Port Authority’s mission has evolved from improving rail freight to build- 
ing and operating motor vehicle crossings, seaports, airports, heliports, bus 
stations, truck terminals, office towers, and industrial parks. The Authori- 
ty’s ability to build coalitions and complete projects in a timely manner has 
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eroded, however. For instance, in the 1920s the Authority needed about five 
years to plan, design, and build the Goethals Bridge. Chapter 7 describes how 
the Authority needed more than thirty years to perform those same steps for 
its replacement. 

As explained throughout this book, the Port Authority’s ability to seize 
opportunities, respond to its external environment, and implement its 
agenda has been shaped by its resources, autonomy, culture, and entrepre- 
neurial leadership. 


Resources 


When the Port Authority was first established, its wherewithal to finance a 
wide range of infrastructure projects was not assured. A government agency 
with virtually no assets or tax revenue had to identify its own investment 
opportunities, convince investors to buy its bonds, and then generate suf- 
ficient revenue to pay back its bondholders. The Authority was given three 
key advantages over private firms: the states’ power of eminent domain, the 
ability to borrow money at low interest rates, and monopoly power to pre- 
vent any potential competitor from constructing a motor vehicle crossing 
between the two states. After taking over the Holland Tunnel and completing 
the George Washington Bridge, the Authority watched its coffers swell as 
motor vehicle use soared. 

Those income streams opened numerous opportunities for the Authority 
to expand its portfolio. For several decades after World War II, the Authority 
had to worry about where to spend its excess revenue before the governors 
tried to spend it or force the Authority to lower the tolls on its facilities. 
That is one of the reasons the Authority decided to move into the real estate 
business. It is worth stopping for a second to think about how remarkable it 
is that this organization (not a global corporation or a national government) 
built the world’s tallest two buildings in the early 1970s. The Port Authority 
could borrow enough money to finance this bold initiative because its tolls 
and other user fees were a reliable and prodigious source of revenue. 

The public and elected officials lauded the Authority’s new bridges, tun- 
nels, airports, and bus stations. Private firms appreciated the Authority’s 
engineering capabilities and the enormous facilities it built to consolidate 
and distribute goods arriving by sea, truck, and rail. Few people outside the 
organization, however, understood how the Authority was shrewdly using its 
resources to bolster its own capabilities and power. 
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In its heyday, the Port Authority operated in a similar manner as one 
of America’s elite private companies such as General Electric and IBM. The 
Authority offered higher salaries and more generous benefits than other 
public-sector organizations so that it could attract and retain the best and the 
brightest employees. For example, the executive director’s salary in 1970 was 
$70,000 while the heads of New York State’s largest agencies earned $37,275 
and federal cabinet officers earned $60,000.” The Port Authority’s work was 
exciting, and its staff had lavish work environments compared to most public 
agencies. Executives ate in a subsidized dining room with plush red carpeting 
and wood-paneled walls where waiters served food on white tablecloths.’ The 
Authority was able to recruit graduates from prestigious law schools because 
it paid salaries on par with Wall Street firms. The Authority’s lawyers had an 
extra perk, however, routinely taking helicopters from the roof of their Eighth 
Avenue headquarters when attending meetings at the airports and locations 
outside of Manhattan (fig. 10.1).* 

The Authority even had its own research and development department 
that conducted numerous studies such as experimenting with automatic toll 
collection equipment as early as 1957. A fellowship program gave talented 
employees from any department the opportunity to conduct year-long 
research studies or pursue on-the-job training with an outside organiza- 
tion. For instance, in the 1960s, an engineer lived in Rome for a year so that 
he could learn more about designing and constructing concrete structures, 
while another engineer received his full salary to study crowd density. The 
Port Authority provided funds for these types of studies without even know- 
ing whether they were going to use the research results." 

The Authority encouraged staff to engage with other transportation 
professionals in the nation and set up a highly regarded library staffed with 
trained reference librarians. As a leader in numerous fields, the Authority 
shared its technical knowledge at conferences and in journals, which is how 
it developed an international reputation for building and maintaining infra- 
structure. The Authority encouraged staff to further their education, and its 
management and executive training programs groomed future leaders. 

The Port Authority muscled its way into new arenas because of its finan- 
cial resources and its ability to hire talented and motivated staff. The Authori- 
ty’s departments developed expertise in a wide variety of fields—starting with 
rail and sea transportation, and then later in trucking, aviation, real estate, 
incinerators, and real estate. When Austin Tobin evaluated the potential of 
building a World Trade Center, he assigned twenty-eight staff members to 
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Fig. 10.1. A Port Authority helicopter landing on the roof of its Eighth Avenue head- 
quarters in the early 1950s. 

(Photograph reprinted by permission of the Museum of City of New York and the Port 
Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


work on it full-time, including experts in architecture, planning, finance, real 
estate, and law. The Port Authority was seen as an ideal government agency 
to build an international trade center because its staff worked with import- 
ers, exporters, and transportation and government officials across the globe. 
Likewise, the expertise that the Authority nurtured (and the reputation it 
earned) in dredging, maritime trade, and aviation gave it the credibility to 
take over Newark’s airport and seaport. 

Until the mid-1990s, the Authority had a prominent planning depart- 
ment that brought together experts to look at the regional economy, conduct 
research, and convene conferences about specific industries and important 
public issues. The planners’ skills and their access to data made the Port 
Authority the de facto leader in addressing regional issues. The Authority lev- 
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eraged its expertise with a communications department modeled after those 
found in private corporations. Its public relations department, with a budget 
envied by other government agencies, helped enhance the agency’s reputa- 
tion and expand its portfolio. The department produced films, brochures, 
magazines, and established a speakers bureau that spread the word about the 
Port Authority’s accomplishments. As a result, the business community, civic 
groups, and the financial industry lauded the Authority, which helped the 
Authority gain support for new initiatives along with more ongoing sources 
of revenue. 

The money train eventually dried up. The PATH system proved to be 
more expensive to operate, maintain, and upgrade than expected; former Port 
Authority chairman Tony Coscia referred to it as a “financial dog with fleas.” 
Likewise, the bus terminal became a financial albatross. The Port Author- 
ity could no longer build new bridges and tunnels, and its crossings began 
to reach their capacities. For decades, the Authority could count on more 
and more drivers paying tolls. For example, the number of vehicles using the 
Authority’s crossings increased 60 percent in the 1950s and 49 percent in 
the 1960s. That growth was not sustainable for physical, political, social, and 
environmental reasons. In fact, since the 1990s, the number of vehicles has 
been relatively stagnant, which is why the Authority has had to rely upon 
frequent toll hikes.’ 

The Authority’s staff can still manage complex projects, but it is no lon- 
ger an entity that attracts the best and brightest young people. Employees 
now earn salaries more commensurate with other government workers, and 
the work of a stagnating public agency that outsources much of its creative 
work is less alluring to recent college graduates. Other budget cuts, such as 
those that slashed training programs, have inflicted persistent damage to the 
Authority’s expertise, skills, and technological mastery. 

Along with this reduction in resources has been the Authority’s reputa- 
tion. In the 1950s, the New York Yankees won the World Series six times, a 
remarkable feat. The Authority had its own stellar decade including opening 
the Lincoln Tunnel’s third tube, the Midtown Bus Terminal, a Manhattan 
heliport, and the Newark truck terminal. In 1960, the writer Edward T. Chase 
wrote in Harper’s Magazine, “With the possible exception of the Yankees, 
New York’s most splendidly successful institution has been the Port of New 
York Authority” He reported that the Authority’s integrity and accomplish- 
ments are undisputed.® 

In the 1960s, neither the Yankees nor the Port Authority matched their 
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successes of the previous decade. While the Yankees descended into medi- 
ocrity, the Authority was left bloodied and weakened by congressional hear- 
ings, a futile jetport battle, and cost overruns on the World Trade Center. In 
the 1990s, Mayor Rudy Giuliani’s relentless attacks left it vulnerable to an 
executive director with a sharp budget knife. The damage to the Authori- 
ty’s reputation made it easier for governors to interfere with the Authority’s 
independence. 

The 2013 Bridgegate episode exposed the infiltration of politics into the 
Port Authority’s once touted independence and rational decision-making 
processes. Although the Authority rebuilt the World Trade Center, the 
frequently delayed design and construction process, and the ridiculously 
expensive PATH station did not enhance its reputation. The Port Authority 
is frequently accused of hiring politically connected individuals, operating 
obsolete facilities, making decisions in secret, and having a bloated overpaid 
workforce. That reputation is difficult to change and has hurt its ability to 
mobilize the metropolis. 


Autonomy and Culture 


The Authority's loss of resources in recent years has gone hand in hand with 
a diminution of its autonomy. The Port Authority had been set up so that it 
could be run like a business with minimal political interference. The com- 
missioners’ terms are six years, longer than any of the elected officials in the 
region. Instead of having to rely upon legislative appropriations, the Author- 
ity ostensibly controls its own revenue sources. However, the governors have 
reined in the Port Authority’s ability to spearhead new initiatives. 

Chapter 8 documents the consequences of the changes in autonomy. In 
the 1960s, the Authority was given far-reaching powers regarding the World 
Trade Center’s design, construction, and future tenants. After the terrorist 
attacks, even though the Port Authority owned the site, they were frequently 
told by the governors what to build and where to build it. The World Trade 
Center was only one example. By the late 1990s, executive directors and 
chairmen had to check in with the governors before making major decisions. 
Likewise, board members were told how to vote on matters deemed impor- 
tant to the governors. 

At the same time, the states began siphoning away billions of dollars 
for their own priorities. For instance, the Port Authority took a leading role 
planning a new passenger rail tunnel between the two states. After Gover- 
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nor Chris Christie canceled the project, he took $1.8 billion from the Port 
Authority's budget that was allocated to the project and shifted it to repair 
roads in New Jersey. He took a big piece of the Authority’s pie—nearly two 
years’ worth of toll revenues.’° 

The previous chapter referred to the “Noah’s Ark of patronage”’—a 
two-by-two for senior positions. Not only was there an executive direc- 
tor appointed by the New York governor and a deputy executive director 
appointed by the New Jersey governor, but that practice had extended to 
numerous other departments. The Authority had the equivalent of two chiefs 
of staff, two police directors, and two general counsels—one who answered 
to Trenton and the other to Albany. Having both states represented within 
the Port Authority’s bureaucracy slowed down approvals for everything from 
changing bus terminal procedures to issuing press releases.” 

As the Port Authority’s resources and autonomy changed, so did its cul- 
ture. Austin Tobin understood the importance of providing the Authority 
with a vision, a mission, and values. He poured significant resources into 
supporting morale, cross-training staff, and systematically appraising per- 
formance. The Authority’s culture was shaped by its engineers, who applied 
scientific principles to building bridges, managing people, and solving prob- 
lems. Many of them recognized the importance of forming coalitions. 

For example, in the 1960s the Port Authority had traffic engineers with a 
national reputation for excellence. One of them, Leon Goodman, was asked to 
look at how to reduce the delays that buses in New Jersey were encountering 
as they entered the Lincoln Tunnel in the morning peak period. In an inter- 
view for this book, he remembered, “In those days, the Port Authority was 
open to new ideas” Goodman came up with a novel idea at the time—a con- 
traflow lane for buses—where one highway lane that typically carried west- 
bound traffic would be used exclusively for eastbound buses in the morning.” 
Looking back on his proposal, he talked about how he was encouraged at all 
levels of the Authority to pursue his idea, even though it was something that 
had never been done before and raised serious safety concerns. Moreover, 
the bus lane would not bring in any additional revenue and would require 
approvals from numerous police departments and jurisdictions. Today, he 
said, if I brought this idea to an executive director, “I would be laughed out of 
the office, if not fired? 

Over the course of several years, Goodman refined his bus lane concept. 
He and his team established liaisons with local, state, and federal highway 
departments to promote the concept. The Authority designed signs and 
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Fig. 10.2. Buses traveling west into New York City in the Exclusive Bus Lane while 
cars and trucks are traveling east. 


(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


pavement markers, along with posts that could be used to separate vehicles 
traveling in opposite directions. Goodman’s active role in two professional 
engineering societies helped him gain external support. At the time, the 
Authority encouraged engineers to attend meetings of professional organi- 
zations where they would share ideas. “Now; he said, “they look at it like 
a junket” To create the “exclusive bus lane” the Authority agreed to pay 
for construction costs on a roadway it did not own as well as ongoing costs 
including maintaining tow trucks and patrolling the bus lanes. Today, the lane 
is by far the nation’s most heavily used and productive bus lane in the nation, 
typically saving commuters twenty to thirty minutes and carrying more than 
1,800 buses and 60,000 passengers on a busy morning (fig. 10.2).’° 

In the 1990s, George Marlin and his top aides did not understand the 
importance of nurturing a culture that values people and encourages risk- 
taking. The chief engineer, Frank Lombardi, watched Marlin break the 
Authority’s social contract and devalue institutional knowledge. Lombardi 
deplored the deterioration of his once-vaunted engineering department as 
engineers were discouraged from attending conferences and found it harder 
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to stay up to date with new developments in their fields. As their benefits 
were cut and challenging work shifted to outside consultants, Lombardi 
found it increasingly difficult to attract and retain top staff. 

This sentiment was echoed across many departments. Officials in the 
port department had been accustomed to being very active in professional 
associations and were sought out by organizations across the world to con- 
sult on projects. Lillian Borrone, a former port director, remembered that 
she felt that “your responsibility as an agency and as an employee is to be the 
best you could be and then to share that with the region and the world” She 
said, “the spirit of the Port Authority was built into us. We were educated that 
way. We were proud of what we were doing, and we believed in the role that 
we were playing” During her tenure, staff in her department were involved 
in advising the Panama Canal Authority, working with the port of Shanghai 
on strategic development, and participating in United Nations committees. 
Like Leon Goodman, later port directors lamented that the budget to engage 
as broadly no longer existed and that opportunities to demonstrate global 
leadership had dwindled. 

Despite all these challenges, some of those we interviewed were confi- 
dent that the Port Authority has not fundamentally lost the culture that they 
felt was one of the agency’s great assets. Rick Larrabee, a former port direc- 
tor, commented that even during the most sinister and politically charged 
moments of his tenure “there was a soul of the organization that persisted?” 
This perspective offers more than a glimmer of hope for the future evolution 
of an agency that has been savaged in the press and in political statements as 
lost, broken, and corrupt. It turns out that an organization with more than a 
century of accomplishments has some resiliency. 


Entrepreneurial Leadership 


Previous chapters described how entrepreneurial leaders built and deployed 
the Authority’s internal assets to achieve their goals. Austin Tobin used a 
wide range of resources and took advantage of his autonomy to initiate new 
programs and move the Authority into new fields. He instilled a culture 
of innovation and the development of skills and expertise that helped him 
embark on new initiatives including taking over the region's three airports, 
tying the region’s highways together, creating container terminals, and build- 
ing the World Trade Center. He strategically gained support from the media, 
elected officials, business leaders, trade unions, and various civic groups. 
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Another entrepreneurial leader, Peter Goldmark, was only thirty-six 
years old when he was appointed executive director in 1977, at a time when 
the region was reeling from an economic recession and a fiscal crisis. In his 
previous position as New York State’s budget director, he had helped both 
the city and state of New York avoid bankruptcy. In interviews for this book, 
the staff who worked for him uniformly described Goldmark as a visionary. 
David Gallagher remembered, “He made us all feel good about what we did® 

Goldmark wanted to avoid having the governors set priorities. He 
explained his strategy: “You have to be on the offense with the governors. 
We proposed five or six things. If half were declined, you still have the other 
half” He added, “you need to be debating your program not what they want?” 
Goldmark had much more autonomy than recent executive directors. He 
felt that his first loyalty was to the board of commissioners and the Author- 
ity itself. It is “hopeless to act on one governor's behalf; he said. Goldmark 
remembers turning down a request from the New Jersey governor, Brendan 
Byrne, to hire one of his daughters. And (as noted in chapter 6), when Gov- 
ernor Byrne told Goldmark to fire a Port Authority employee, Goldmark 
responded, “You can tell me you don't like my direction. If you want me to 
fire someone, you have to get my badge on my way out of the door’”® 

In 1978, Goldmark set up the Committee of the Future to identify the 
region’s needs relating to transportation and economic development, and 
then recommend how the Authority should most effectively use its resources 
to address those needs. Approximately one hundred Authority employees 
participated in the committee’s efforts over the course of eighteen months. 
The committee also had extensive outreach including a meeting attended by 
more than 400 representatives of government, labor, business, and academic 
and civic organizations. The committee focused on the region’s inner ring 
(including Brooklyn, Bronx, Yonkers, Jersey City, Elizabeth, and Newark)— 
the areas that had been particularly hard hit by the region’s loss of manufac- 
turing jobs. While Manhattan was recovering and the suburban areas were 
thriving, the communities in between were shedding jobs and population. In 
these struggling urban areas, the Authority went on to build several industrial 
parks, a waste-to-energy incineration power station, a facility for the process- 
ing and sale of seafood, and a satellite communications center.”! 

These economic development initiatives were politically popular at the 
time. The private sector was not willing to take them on and the local gov- 
ernments did not have the resources to finance them. Goldmark said, “Indus- 


trial parks are manufacturing jobs; not something a governor can say no to.” 
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Although Goldmark reshaped the Authority’s priorities, his successors were 
not enamored of Goldmark’s legacy. They tried, with varied success, to shed 
the economic development facilities that he initiated, seeing them as efforts 
that took the Authority's energy, focus, and resources away from its core 
transportation responsibilities. 

A third entrepreneurial leader, Lou Gambaccini, was a man with a pas- 
sion for public service who found a home at a public agency that emphasized 
customer service and high standards, along with encouraging creativity even 
at the risk of failure. Gambaccini saw the Port Authority as a dynamic orga- 
nization that combined the best of the public and private sectors. He mobi- 
lized the metropolis by creating TRANSCOM, TransitCenter, and initiating 
ferry services. Compared to building a bus terminal, adding a deck to the 
George Washington Bridge, or even building an incinerator, these initiatives 
needed relatively little money to launch. Gambaccini had to rely upon other 
resources, such as the Authority’s and his own reputation, along with tal- 
ented and motivated staff, to get them off the ground. 

While we have profiled a few leaders here, entrepreneurial leadership 
was promoted throughout the organization. The culture of mentoring, pro- 
fessional development, and fostering advancement helped to develop these 
qualities across all branches and ranks. Contemporary practices appear to 
have harmed the potential to develop the same types of leaders and attract 
entrepreneurial senior staff. 


Lessons for Regional Governance and Public Agencies 


Our account of the Port Authority’s past contains lessons that public agen- 
cies operating in other metropolitan areas and regions can learn from the 
ways in which the Port Authority has used its resources, autonomy, culture, 
and entrepreneurial leadership to mobilize the metropolis. The Port Author- 
ity, the nation’s very first public authority, has long inspired elected officials, 
civic leaders, and government officials. In fact, it now has more than 35,000 
copycats, providing a wide variety of public services.” Most of these public 
authorities and special districts have features similar to the Port Authority— 
independent revenue sources and appointed governing boards.” One can 
see the prevalence of public authorities simply by looking at which highway 
agencies accept E-ZPass, a list that includes the Illinois State Toll Highway 
Authority, Maryland Transportation Authority, Maine Turnpike Authority, 
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West Virginia Parkway Authority, North Carolina Turnpike Authority, and 
the Kentucky Public Transportation Infrastructure Authority. Using the Port 
Authority as a model, New Jersey entered into compacts with both Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware to operate bridges and tunnels,” while New York has 
more than 1,000 public authorities employing more than 100,000 people.” 

Public authorities have often been able to build projects faster than tradi- 
tional government agencies because they are not subject to some of the same 
regulations and restrictions (such as civil service and legislative oversight). 
Authorities can also make decisions faster because they can focus on one 
issue, compared to state governors and legislatures that are responsible for a 
wide range of issues such as education, housing, and health. Authorities can 
also be the best vehicle for overcoming jurisdictional boundaries, and they 
can often better resist party politics and patronage. Public authorities have 
some fundamental flaws, though, such as encouraging people to use facilities 
in a manner that may be detrimental to the public’s best interests. For exam- 
ple, the Port Authority benefits financially when more people drive over its 
bridges and park at its airports; however, the additional vehicles on state and 
local roads exacerbate the region’s traffic jams, pollute the air, and contribute 
to climate change. Another criticism of public authorities is the way they 
have been used to circumvent provisions that restrict how much debt states 
can issue. In fact, the public authorities in New York have more outstanding 
debt than the state itself. 

All public authorities are constrained to varying degrees by the competing 
interests of their stakeholders and by the political, economic, and social con- 
texts within which they operate. This is true no matter how well-resourced, 
institutionally autonomous, culturally attuned to excellence, or well-led they 
are. The Port Authority’s history demonstrates this again and again. These 
competing interests and external contexts have two important implications 
that offer value to those trying to understand and improve these types of 
organizations. 


The Inevitability of Governance 


Scholars and practitioners of infrastructure development have long grappled 
with the problem of political and institutional fragmentation. Problems, vex- 
ingly, do not seem to respect jurisdictional divisions or the boundaries of 
governments. As a result, infrastructure development, among other policy 
concerns, requires some degree of coordination at the regional level. This can 
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take many forms, from regional tiers of government (notably the Portland 
and Minneapolis Metropolitan Councils in the United States) to voluntary 
and collaborative regional public sector organizations” (such as the many 
councils of governments) to looser and ad hoc coalitions. 

The literature on regional planning and metropolitan governance has, in 
the past three decades, mostly moved away from advocating new or larger 
forms of regional government, recognizing that creating a metropolitan 
government and consolidating municipalities are often political nonstart- 
ers. Instead it has focused on either the creation of narrowly focused spe- 
cial purpose bodies (such as transportation authorities) or governance in the 
form of (quasi-) voluntary coordination arrangements between existing pub- 
lic entities and their partners. Governance, rather than government, is now 
required to plan regional futures because so many organizations clutter the 
policy landscape, for better or for worse. Governance relies on involving and 
persuading independent actors to adopt and execute a collectively developed 
plan. Decision-making bodies that bring together both public and private 
players feature collaboration, consensus-building, negotiation, and accom- 
modation. In these collaborative organizations, governments participate but 
are sometimes only one of many actors. In their assessment of planning met- 
ropolitan futures, Mark Tewdwr-Jones and Daniel Galland argue that “gov- 
ernments today can be characterized as significant facilitators and mediators 
of services and implementation, and require significant collaboration and 
partnership across sectors to enact change’””* 

However, the problem, some critics say, is that nothing gets done 
when decisions are not binding and where organizations lack independent 
resources. Voluntary councils and other related bodies have fallen short of 
their architects’ visions. David Hamilton asserts that voluntary collaboration 
has generally failed to develop strong political support from state and local 
governments. As a result, they remain advisory in nature without the means 
to implement their plans and unable to create a strong sense of a region for 
planning purposes.” While there is mounting evidence that these observa- 
tions do not hold for all voluntary arrangements, Hamilton is not alone in 
critiquing this approach. 

Our analysis of the Port Authority provides an important counterpoint 
to these views. The creature of a different age, the Authority had many of 
the characteristics that contemporary collaborative public entities lack: per- 
manence, breadth of mandate, resources, autonomy, authority—real power. 
But it still could not function unilaterally. Instead, like many institutionally 
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weaker organizations, the Authority had to rely on its ability to build coali- 
tions to support its activities. For more than one hundred years, the Author- 
ity has done its fair share of leading, but since the beginning it also sometimes 
needed to accomplish its goals through mediation, facilitation, and collabora- 
tion. In this sense, the need for governance amidst institutional pluralism that 
Tewdwr-Jones and Galland observe is perhaps less a new feature of regional 
planning than something that has become more obvious and has intensified 
as policy landscapes have become more crowded and complex. 

Despite being the central character in this book, it is important to empha- 
size that the Port Authority has almost always been one among many. For 
example, in the New York metropolitan area, no government institution is 
responsible for looking at the region's overall transportation problems and 
then evaluating and implementing projects to address the region's needs. The 
Port Authority, as extensive as it is, does not have jurisdiction over every 
road, crossing, railway, or bus network in the area. Consequently, it is signif- 
icant that even the region with one of the most powerful public authorities 
in American history has suffered the challenges of institutional cacophony. 
Insufficient cooperation between transportation-related entities in the New 
York area is not a new phenomenon. In his book 1400 Governments, Rob- 
ert Coldwell Wood calls the region “one of the great unnatural wonders of 
the world”—an interrelationship of governments “perhaps more complicated 
than any other that mankind has yet contrived or allowed to happen” During 
John Lindsay’s 1965 mayoral campaign, he referred to “the ineffectiveness, the 
quarrels and the waste which characterize the hydra-headed and fragmented 
monstrosity of the city’s transportation structure’”*! These problems persist 
to this day. 

A core lesson that emerges from our study, and our contribution to 
debates on regionalism, is that governance is inevitable. Governance spe- 
cifically involves voluntary collaboration and partnership between units of 
government, usually to solve difficult problems. Previous eras of regional 
planning relied on a top-down view of government, typically nationally or 
state led, and master plans (that were rarely ever fully implemented). Schol- 
ars who have studied regional planning issues have until relatively recently 
sought government solutions (e.g., institution creation or reform) to these 
problems rather than working across jurisdictional and functional bound- 
aries. In this book, we demonstrate how the Port Authority had to rely on 
coalition-building to accomplish its goals. This was both because the political 
fragmentation described above meant that other actors frequently had an 
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interest in Port Authority projects and because those ambitions were often 
at odds with the interests of one or both of the states that it served. Think- 
ing regionally ruffles feathers, and robust coalitions were required to counter 
reluctance or outright opposition from the states and their agents. 

The inevitability of governance and the importance of coalitions hold an 
important implication for public authorities. There is no neat institutional 
fix. This challenges those who argue that an organization lacking some type 
of institutional advantage prevents it from playing an effective regional role. 
We argue that the organizational attributes that matter are not always derived 
from institutional structures but that a combination of factors, which evolve 
over time, are what underpins the ability to build and sustain coalitions. 
Moreover, our research demonstrates that while formal structures tend not 
to change much, an organization’s stock of these assets, and its ability to 
leverage them effectively, can vary significantly over time and from project to 
project. The same combination of attributes that serve an organization well 
might not be as effective decades later. Organizations like the Port Authority 
that have multiple and changing portfolios must be wary and manage expec- 
tations because assets can change into liabilities and vice versa. 

This suggests that public authorities should look internally to under- 
stand how they can leverage their strengths and overcome their weaknesses 
to build coalitions. This involves taking stock of an organization’s resources, 
autonomy and authority, culture and reputation, as well as its leadership and 
vision and then developing an understanding of how these can be used to 
position it as a leader or to persuade potential partners and allies. Organiza- 
tions should assess how these core attributes function together to advance a 
set of goals. Where weaknesses are identified, these assets can, to a certain 
degree, be enhanced or defended. 

The Port Authority’s struggles are likely to be familiar to public authorities 
worldwide. These organizations exist to perform difficult tasks in fragmented 
and contentious political environments. While every organization will face 
its own unique constellation of challenges, they all must do so by leveraging 
their resources, autonomy, culture, and leadership to build supportive coali- 
tions and carve out room to maneuver. These challenges and coalitions will 
be ever shifting, and they must negotiate and balance a series of trade-offs. 


A Series of Trade-Offs 


There is no single answer to who should build and operate transportation 
facilities, the optimal way to structure a public authority, and the best way 
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divvy up powers between states, municipalities, and public authorities. Gov- 
ernments make trade-offs when they assign responsibilities and delegate 
powers to government agencies, especially trade-offs relating to the role of 
the private sector, autonomy, and resources. 

When setting up public authorities, one of the basic questions is deter- 
mining the appropriate roles of the private and public sectors. Although pub- 
lic authorities use private companies to perform many functions, an argu- 
ment could be made for turning over more facilities to the private sector. 
For example, while Port Authority employees operate PATH trains, a private 
company built and operates the AirTrains that link terminals at Kennedy and 
Newark airports. Private firms can often provide services at lower costs than 
government organizations, but there are trade-offs and risks associated with 
ceding power to private companies that are focused on the bottom line and 
not necessarily on the best interests of the region’s residents, the facility’s cus- 
tomers, or the organization’s employees. Although private firms are ostensi- 
bly more innovative, that is not always the case. The saga of Stewart Airport 
shows that a private firm was no better at attracting passengers and flights 
than two different public authorities and a state agency. 

Setting up a public authority requires a delicate balance between ensuring 
that the organization is accountable to citizens and providing it with auton- 
omy to perform its work efficiently and effectively. While there are an infinite 
number of ways to strike a balance between too little oversight and too much 
political interference, none of them are perfect. 

Giving too much power to board members is unwise. The Port Author- 
ity kept information so secret in the 1960s that the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives cited the Authority’s chair and executive director in contempt of 
Congress for refusing to turn over documents. Independent board members 
might be asked to prioritize the region’s interests, but they will all have their 
own biases and interests. For instance, individuals with ties to logistic firms 
and homebuilding companies will weigh transportation improvements very 
differently than those affiliated with environmental organizations. Likewise, 
board members who frequently drive will weigh priorities differently than 
those who rely upon trains and buses. 

Giving too little power to board members is also problematic because 
it would undercut one of the authority’s most important and defining char- 
acteristics—an emphasis on long-term goals. If an authority is subject to 
political whims and shifts in power, its leaders will find it much harder to 
make long-term commitments and follow through on them. Independent 
board members are more likely to keep their facilities in a state of good repair 
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because they are more willing than politicians to increase toll and fares when 
necessary. In fact, bond rating agencies prefer independent boards for that 
very reason. Rating agencies have lowered their ratings of the Port Authority’s 
bonds when too much political interference is seen as diverting the Author- 
ity’s resources and threatening its ability to pay off debt and fund needed 
capital projects.” Bond ratings are critically important to public authorities 
because they directly affect borrowing costs. 

Obviously, governments cannot give public authorities carte blanche 
regarding their facilities and services. The question of who should make 
decisions and when appropriate oversight is needed is a matter of debate. 
Should the governors, the legislators, or even the voters themselves have a 
say? Should local governments have power? For example, the city of Elizabeth 
is heavily affected by the Port Authority’s decisions because it is home to a 
marine terminal, the Goethals Bridge, and a portion of Newark Airport. One 
might argue that the city should have veto power regarding certain Authority 
decisions, but holding the region hostage to Elizabeth’s parochial concerns 
might be detrimental to all the other region’s residents. One thing is clear 
about the way that the Port Authority is set up, however. Its current situation 
is not ideal. If a governor’s office is going to micromanage a public authority, 
there is little benefit to having a board at all, other than giving the governors 
someone else to blame whenever there is a traffic problem, airport delay, or 
a toll increase. 

To achieve their goals, authorities need to have sufficient resources. Many 
of the Port Authority’s leaders (notably Austin Tobin and Peter Goldmark) 
displayed an entrepreneurial and creative streak to ensure that future reve- 
nues could meet ongoing costs. The Port Authority’s history shows how hav- 
ing control over its own revenues has gone hand in hand with autonomy. 
Authorities that are flush with cash and autonomous can provide higher- 
quality services. On the other hand, observers often see well-funded authori- 
ties as overly extravagant. That was certainly the case when the Port Author- 
ity was known for its art collection, helicopter fleet, executive dining room, 
and high salaries. An important lesson from the Port Authority's experience 
has been that resources are not just financial; public sector organizations 
need to cultivate other resources such as their expertise and reputation. 

Organizations should have a clear sense of mission and cultivate an inter- 
nal culture to pursue that mission. When we consider how the Port Authori- 
ty’s culture has evolved, two lessons stand out. First, the Authority was more 
productive when it could attract and retain a talented staff. It lured them 
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with exciting work and salaries and benefits that surpassed other public sec- 
tor organizations. Losing that advantage hurt the Port Authority, although it 
might have helped other government agencies in the region attract staff with 
better credentials. Second, public authorities with diverse responsibilities can 
develop a culture that emphasizes a broader mandate. For example, after tak- 
ing over the PATH trains, the Port Authority began to promote a more effi- 
cient transportation system by focusing more on moving people rather than 
cars. That does not mean it always does so. For example, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge has fourteen lanes of traffic, but none of them are reserved for 
trains, buses, shuttle vans, or other high-occupancy vehicles. 


Vision and Perseverance 


Another valuable lesson from the Port Authority’s experience has been the 
way that far-sighted leaders brought stakeholders together to create long- 
term visions and then achieve them. They used the organization’s technical 
know-how, analytic skills, and insights from outside experts to take advan- 
tage of opportunities and prepare for future needs. That is how Gambaccini 
improved travelers’ access to information, coordinated construction proj- 
ects, and helped agencies respond to incidents faster. Lillian Borrone helped 
save the port by gaining support for dredging, state-of-the-art port facilities, 
and international trade routes that benefited the East Coast. The Authority’s 
insight and long-term outlook has helped the New York metropolitan area 
stay ahead of its competitors. For example, its planners have long understood 
the benefits of containerization. The Port Authority wrote the following about 
containerization’s benefits: “saving in labor; preventing breakage and theft; 
through cost of equipment; through easy transfer of containers from car to 
float, terminal or truck chassis; by eliminating individual package handling, 
and by application of mechanical methods for handling containers.’ What is 
remarkable about this insight is the annual report in which it appeared—not 
in 1961 or 1951, but rather in 1921.*° 

It is important to acknowledge that the Port Authority’s massive infra- 
structure and real estate portfolio would be hard to replicate today. Public 
authorities face enormous obstacles trying to build large-scale projects. They 
cannot easily do what the Port Authority once did: clear land in Midtown 
Manhattan to build a bus terminal, demolish Civil War-era buildings to cre- 
ate new port facilities, and fill in wetlands to expand airports. Completing an 
environmental impact statement in the United States often takes six years or 
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longer.** Sustaining support for projects during such a lengthy review period 
is problematic since political and economic conditions are subject to change 
and political champions come and go. But the Port Authority shows that gov- 
ernments can still complete massive projects such as replacing the Goethals 
Bridge, rebuilding LaGuardia Airport, raising the Bayonne Bridge's deck, and 
rebuilding the World Trade Center. The Authority is entrusted to take on 
these projects because of its credibility and reputation, and it has learned 
how to be more transparent, patient, and responsive to local needs. It has also 
displayed perseverance in securing approvals and resources, whether it has 
been to build a ferry dock in Lower Manhattan or replace a bridge between 
Staten Island and Elizabeth. 


Looking Ahead 


New York did not magically become a global city. Generation after genera- 
tion of New Yorkers created institutions and infrastructure that has allowed 
it to prosper. Port traffic in New York surpassed Baltimore, Boston, and 
Philadelphia because of New York’s early nineteenth-century investments in 
canals. Thanks to trolley lines and railroads, the city later became a manufac- 
turing center and magnet for immigrants. Bridges and tunnels improved the 
efficiency and reliability of moving goods, and the subways, highways, and 
airports helped New York become a global powerhouse. In recent decades, 
the pace of transportation improvements has dramatically slowed and that is 
an ominous sign for the city and the entire metropolitan area. 

Increasingly, the battles between cities in the United States have become 
regional competitions because more Americans live in suburbs than cities. 
Although high-speed Internet access allows people to work from nearly any- 
where, they are still flocking to urban areas. One-quarter of Americans live in 
just nine metropolitan areas, those centered around the cities of New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, 
Miami, and Atlanta.” 

To maintain its prosperity, New York City needs New Jersey’s factories 
and warehouses, as well as its workers. When large firms look around the 
country for new office locations, they recognize their future employees will 
scatter throughout a region, living in downtown apartments, suburban devel- 
opments, and large exurban homes. The ideal office locations offer conve- 
nient and reliable access to jobs via both car and transit, along with nearby 
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airports that offer frequent service with a wide range of destinations. Corpo- 
rations based in the city see New Jersey as an important part of the region 
because so many of their workers and business partners live and work there. 
New Jersey is not some far distant land as some New Yorkers might perceive 
(or wish) it to be. For instance, the city of Hoboken is closer to the World 
Trade Center than many of Manhattan’s other well-known landmarks such 
as Central Park, Times Square, and Grand Central Terminal. 


Challenges 


The Port Authority was forged from perceived threats to the region’s econ- 
omy. A century ago, the movement of goods along the Hudson River water- 
front had become increasingly unreliable and expensive. This affected every 
segment of the region’s economy from grocery expenses to the costs incurred 
by factories when they purchased raw materials and shipped out manufac- 
tured goods. Today, the regional network of facilities and services that enable 
travel and commerce experiences recurring congestion and delays. Drivers, 
air passengers, and bus and rail riders can all attest to these conditions. This 
is a regional economic problem because businesses and people will leave the 
New York metropolitan area if they are not satisfied with its quality of life 
and the costs of living and working there. If they do not see the government 
addressing current transportation issues and preparing for the future, they 
are less likely to stay and invest in New York. 

New York’s success is important not just for the region but for the nation 
as well. The value of all the goods and services produced in the New York 
metropolitan area is equivalent to the entire output of Canada, a country 
whose labor force is twice as big.” Losing the region’s high paying jobs does 
not necessarily mean they will go to some other city in the United States. 
They may very well go to Singapore, Shanghai, or Seoul. These Asian cities 
have built transportation infrastructure on a scale and pace unimaginable to 
most Americans. Seoul, for instance, did not have any subway service until 
1974, seventy years after New York opened its first line. Today, not only is 
Seoul’s subway more extensive than New York’s, it is also faster, more reli- 
able, and far more pleasant to ride. By comparison, the Port Authority took 
over operations of the thirteen-station PATH system in 1962 and invested 
billions of dollars into improving stations, signals, and tracks. Although the 
Authority has considered numerous extension plans, PATH still has only 
thirteen stations. 
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The fundamental problem facing the Port Authority today is a lack of 
capacity at nearly all its major facilities. As discussed in chapter 3, even 
though the Port Authority and the region’s airlines have improved every 
facet of the airports’ amenities in recent years, this has done relatively little to 
increase the number of planes that can take off and land in a single day. Avia- 
tion industry experts predict that air travel will continue increasing thanks to 
globalization, higher disposable incomes, and lower air fares. Even if air travel 
only grows at a modest 2 percent annually, the number of passengers will 
double in thirty-five years. Unfortunately, New York Stewart International 
Airport is not attracting enough flights and passengers to help alleviate some 
of the chronic congestion and delays, which will only get worse, at the three 
major airports. The ports have their own capacity issue because they are con- 
strained by space. For example, the Newark and Elizabeth marine terminals 
have some room to grow, but they are surrounded by water that cannot be 
filled in, and a turnpike and airport that cannot be readily moved. 

Compared to the airports and the ports, the capacity problems associated 
with the region's roads, trains, and buses are more complex because they 
involve more people, jurisdictions, and government agencies. Not many New 
Yorkers are old enough to remember the last time the Port Authority built a 
bridge or tunnel, where one did not exist before. The festivities at that event, 
the 1937 opening of the Lincoln Tunnel, included a military parade, an artil- 
lery salute, and a speech by New York’s governor, Herbert Lehman, laud- 
ing the Port Authority for “demonstrating that modern technical knowledge 
can be utilized for the common good with integrity and ability?” The Port 
Authority subsequently built two more Lincoln Tunnel tubes and the George 
Washington Bridge’s lower level, but since the early 1960s the only new lanes 
added between the two states were those linked with replacing the Goethals 
Bridge. For environmental and political reasons, the Port Authority has no 
plans in place to expand any existing crossings, let alone build a new one. 

In the twentieth century, the Port Authority was a world leader in squeez- 
ing more capacity out of existing bridges and tunnels. It held that distinction 
because of the region’s constraints and the organization’s willingness to inno- 
vate and experiment. For example, to rapidly detect and clear disabled vehi- 
cles in the 1960s, the Port Authority pioneered and integrated three technol- 
ogies in the Lincoln Tunnel: closed-circuit TV cameras, automated devices 
embedded in the roadway, and radio-equipped gasoline-powered vehicles 
that could travel along the narrow catwalk (fig. 10.3). Two Port Authority 
innovations later implemented to improve highway efficiency, managing 
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Fig. 10.3. Port Authority officer traveling in Lincoln Tunnel’s catwalk car (1960). 


(Photograph from the Lincoln Tunnel Collection, reprinted by permission of the Hoboken 
Historical Museum and the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


regional traffic through TRANSCOM and the Lincoln Tunnel exclusive bus 
lane, have both been replicated across the globe. 

Even if the Port Authority could figure out how to add some more highway 
capacity, the region would still need to rely upon transit improvements because 
trains and buses are far more efficient than cars in moving large numbers of 
people. One highway lane can carry approximately 2,000 vehicles an hour 
while the Lincoln Tunnel’s exclusive bus lane averages more than 17,000 riders 
per hour.” Although trains are even more efficient than buses, they have their 
own capacity constraints. The region’s rail map looks remarkably like the one 
in place in the 1950s and will not significantly change in the foreseeable future. 
The metropolitan area’s transportation agencies are having enough trouble 
maintaining their existing rail network, much of which dates back more than 
a century. Billions of dollars are needed every year to keep it in a state of good 
repair, let alone to bring it up to twenty-first-century standards. 
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Fig. 10.4. Bus ramps connecting the Port Authority’s Lincoln Tunnel with its 
Midtown Manhattan bus terminal (c. 2006). 
(Photograph reprinted by permission of Port Authority of New York and New Jersey.) 


Given the political, financial, and environmental obstacles associated 
with adding new highway lanes or rail lines, expanding the bus system is a 
much more feasible option. That has been an area of Port Authority expertise 
for a long time. The opening of the Port Authority Bus Terminal in 1950 was a 
proud moment in the Authority’s history. Located near Times Square in Mid- 
town Manhattan, the $25 million bus terminal replaced individual terminals 
operated by bus companies that were scattered throughout Manhattan. The 
Authority demolished forty buildings, relocated about 600 families, and 
connected the bus terminal with the Lincoln Tunnel via overhead ramps (fig. 
10.4). Thousands of buses were taken off the city’s streets every day and bus 
passengers saved as much as thirty minutes on each trip.“ 

Austin Tobin was eager to build the bus terminal and he was convinced 
it would turn a profit or at least be revenue neutral. The Authority would 
charge buses in the same way that airports earned fees from take-offs and 
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landings. The terminal was also designed to generate considerable concession 
revenue from shops, display areas for advertisements, public phones, and 
nearly 1,000 lockers.” After the terminal opened, the bus terminal’s shopping 
center (including a bowling alley and one of the city’s biggest supermarkets) 
provided about 60 percent of the bus terminal’s annual revenue.” 

Today, the Port Authority’s bus terminal is the busiest in the world, accom- 
modating approximately 8,000 buses and 260,000 travelers on a typical day.“ 
However, the cost to operate the terminal is more than twice the revenue 
it generates. Although the bus terminal has been upgraded and expanded 
since 1950, it is now a symbol of the Port Authority’s inability to expand tran- 
sit facilities. The New York Times, whose headquarters are located directly 
across the street, describes the terminal as dreary with leaky ceilings and 
dingy vestibules.*® Referring to the Port Authority on late night TV, John Oli- 
ver said, “The only thing people think of when they hear its name is the Port 
Authority Bus Terminal, also known as the single worst place on planet Earth. 
It is a place where cockroaches run up to people screaming, ‘please get me 
out of here; this place is disgusting:”° 

Port Authority officials have long referred to the bus terminal as obsolete 
in terms of passenger amenities as well as its inability to accommodate more 
buses and larger buses (such as double-deckers). Planning for a new terminal 
began in 2013, but the governors have repeatedly clashed over funding to 
replace it. Although the bus terminal is located in New York and is critically 
important to the city’s economy, most of its users live and vote in New Jersey. 
That is why New York’s governors have not been as keen as their counterparts 
to support a project that could cost $10 billion.” 

Replacing the bus terminal building is extraordinarily expensive, but it is 
just one relatively small component of the interstate bus network that needs 
more capacity. The capacity issues are not easy to solve because they involve 
numerous government agencies and private bus operators. For example, a 
shortage of bus parking spaces at the terminal and on Manhattan’s streets 
creates a problem that stretches across both states. Ideally, bus operators 
would have all their buses at or near the bus terminal before the afternoon 
rush hour begins. But since there are not enough bus parking spaces in Man- 
hattan, the bus operators have to store their buses in New Jersey during the 
day. Then, right before rush hour, the drivers take their empty buses from 
New Jersey through the Lincoln Tunnel into Manhattan. Since the conges- 
tion levels at the Lincoln Tunnel and its approaches make it difficult to pre- 
cisely time the buses, passengers waiting at the bus terminal often experience 
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extensive delays when they try to go back home.** The resulting long lines, 
overcrowding, and unreliable services helps explain why Buzzfeed described 
the bus terminal as “Dante’s Inferno of public transportation” in its article 
titled “17 Reasons Why Port Authority Is Literally Hell on Earth?” 


Is the Port Authority Prepared to Lead? 


The Port Authority is currently ill-equipped to address its own air, highway, 
bus, and rail capacity issues, let alone take on broader regional problems. In 
the past few decades, the Authority has focused on replacing and improving 
its existing assets, rather than broadening its mission. This is problematic 
because no public agency is championing the region as a whole, and building 
new infrastructure takes time to complete, and even longer before it fully 
benefits the region's residents and businesses. 

As Port Authority executive directors, Austin Tobin and Peter Goldmark 
were motivated to find new investments for the Authority's resources before 
the governors identified their own projects or pressured the Authority to 
lower tolls. Today, Port Authority officials do not have to worry about having 
too much cash on hand because they need to generate more than $1.5 billion 
in income every year just to pay back their bondholders. Even though the 
bonds first issued to build bridges and tunnels were paid off decades ago, the 
Authority now has tens of billions of dollars in outstanding debt. This limits 
the Authority’s ability to issue new bonds that would finance large new proj- 
ects. As discussed in chapter 7, the Port Authority could not borrow enough 
money to replace the Goethals Bridge and instead had to enter into a private- 
public partnership where a private firm provided the financing. 

The Authority also faces high costs associated with the age of its infra- 
structure. The Authority spends more than $4 billion per year on operating 
expenses and capital projects just to keep its facilities in a state of good repair 
and ensure efficient, safe, and secure operations.” Because facilities that are 
used at near-capacity levels can only be shut down for limited periods of 
time, maintaining them is complex and costly. Repairs frequently inconve- 
nience thousands of travelers, which is one of the reasons why Staten Island 
elected officials supported replacing the Goethals Bridge rather than repair- 
ing it in the early 2000s. 

The Port Authority’s largest revenue sources are tolls, fares, aviation fees, 
parking, and the rents it collects from tenants. Increasing any of them can 
have a wide range of negative repercussions. The Authority could increase 
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fees and rents at the airports, but those additional charges typically get 
passed on to airline passengers and can make the airports less competitive. 
Likewise, raising PATH fares is not in the region’s best interest because it 
would discourage some people from using transit. Raising tolls is also prob- 
lematic. Tolls are used in the New York metropolitan area to subsidize transit, 
but some drivers are paying a disproportionately high share of these tolls. For 
example, residents of Bay Ridge in Brooklyn who work in Elizabeth, now pay 
about $27 in tolls every day to cross the Goethals Bridge and Verrazzano- 
Narrows Bridge on their twenty-eight-mile roundtrip commute. Tolls are 
much higher than in the past even after accounting for inflation. For instance, 
a driver in a large truck in the early 1950s paid approximately $31 in today’s 
dollars for a roundtrip on one of the Port Authority’s crossings.*' Now, the 
toll for large trucks ranges from $82 to $110 depending upon the time of day. 
These tolls add to the cost of goods and can hinder economic growth. 

Along with limited resources, the Authority has less credibility and auton- 
omy than it once had to complete projects efficiently. Although it rebuilt the 
World Trade Center, replaced the Goethals Bridge, completely renovated 
LaGuardia Airport, and raised the deck of the Bayonne Bridge, two of its 
most prominent assets are the Midtown Bus Terminal and the PATH sta- 
tion. To the detriment of the Port Authority’s reputation, one is obsolete and 
unpleasant, while the other is seen as overly extravagant. The Authority’s 
limited autonomy holds it back from spearheading new initiatives. Given its 
short leash from Trenton and Albany, the Port Authority is not in a strong 
position to muscle its way into new spheres that might be appropriate for a 
bistate agency. 

The Port Authority and other New York government agencies are also 
hesitant to take on new initiatives because the city’s high real estate and labor 
costs make it more expensive to build public works projects than in most 
other parts of the world. Likewise, obtaining necessary approvals and com- 
pleting projects in a timely manner has become increasingly difficult because 
of extensive environmental regulations along with the public’s sensitivity 
about disturbances and inconveniences associated with construction. In the 
late 1940s, the Port Authority knocked down an entire block of Midtown 
Manhattan buildings to clear land for its new bus terminal; those days are 
long gone. 

The agency at the center of infrastructure development in the New York 
metropolitan region might be tarnished and worn, yet it still has pluck and 
relevance—if the organization is led by people who are allowed to prioritize 
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regional needs. The region has no shortages of problems and threats that cross 
political boundaries. Most of the vexing and enduring problems that New York 
City and its suburbs face are regional in nature. For instance, rather than hav- 
ing each state work on its own, the Port Authority could coordinate a regional 
effort relating to climate change and its reliance on fossil fuels. The Author- 
ity already thinks holistically about the regional implications of flooding and 
warmer temperatures across a diverse portfolio of infrastructure assets; it 
could take on a leading role integrating climate change defenses and serve as a 
thought leader to unite government agencies. If the states want the Authority's 
responsibilities to stay within the transportation realm, the Authority would be 
ideally suited to take on three new tasks: improving bus services, coordinating 
new transportation technologies, and complementing air services. 

As previously noted, improving bus services is an area that plays into the 
Authority's strength. Given the constraints on building new rail lines and 
roads—the region is eventually going to have to rely more on buses. That 
means the region will need to create more bus and/or high-occupancy vehi- 
cle lanes, prioritize buses at intersections, reduce transfer times, integrate 
fares, and enhance bus stops. These changes will require strong leadership 
involving a wide range of institutions, including the municipalities that con- 
trol bus stops, the highway departments that maintain roadways, and bus 
operators in both the private and public sectors.” No public agency is better 
prepared to take on this role than the Port Authority. 

A second role that matches the Port Authority’s strengths is figuring out 
how to complement and supplement air services. Since the airports cannot 
accommodate unlimited growth, the region must figure out how to supple- 
ment flights with more robust intercity rail and bus options; otherwise, travel 
will be impeded to and from the region. No organization is in a better posi- 
tion than the Port Authority to lead this effort, since it has frequently studied 
and advanced projects that have overcome the limitations of the region’s air- 
ports and bus and rail networks. 

A third potential role for the Port Authority is serving as coordinator for the 
deployment of new technologies. The region would benefit from a consistent 
and coordinated approach to take advantage of autonomous vehicles (buses, 
cars, and trucks), delivery drones, smarter highways, and electric vehicles. A 
well-thought-out approach is far better than an ad hoc piecemeal effort. For 
example, the E-ZPass system has benefited travelers because it was set up as a 
regional system, while the region’s transit users are stuck with a complex range 
of fare media and policies when they use trains, ferries, and buses. 
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The two states can address problems more effectively and efficiently when 
they cooperate. New York’s governor Herbert Lehman understood that in 
1937 when he proclaimed at the opening of the Lincoln Tunnel, “The people 
of New York and New Jersey have learned to approach their joint problems 
in a new way. They have grown beyond the stage of petty rivalries and nar- 
row sectionalism. They have learned to look beyond immediate pressures 
and rather to seek long-term solutions to problems whose scope extends far 
beyond the limits of the state line”*? To modern ears, Lehman’s words seem 
idealistic, if not naive and quaint. 

New York and New Jersey are no different than two siblings. They might 
have conflicts and compete for resources, but their families are much better 
off when the siblings get along, address problems together, and work toward 
common goals. An important lesson from chapter 5's discussion about Lou 
Gambaccini is the value of examining problems and then working in a coop- 
erative manner on an ongoing basis to solve them. The Port Authority can 
redefine its mission and it can evolve to take on new roles. The states have 
periodically revised the compact that created the Authority to meet the 
regional problems of the times, to keep abreast of new technologies, and take 
advantage of new laws.™ In 1984, Peter Goldmark said, “It is central to the 
genius of the Port Authority that it is so constituted that each generation of 
leadership can rethink and reshape the Port Authority’s mission” The ques- 
tion he applied to determine whether the Authority should take on a new 
initiative is still valid: would the private sector or another public agency be 
able to do it better? 

Goldmark saw the Port Authority itself, not just its facilities, as a valuable 
resource to the region because it could provide quality and innovative ser- 
vices and act as a vehicle for regional cooperation. “The vast resources and 
potential of the Port Authority,’ he argued, “can be mobilized and applied 
more productively and effectively if we in this region can recognize that in 
the Port Authority we have a tested institution that is the envy of other parts 
of the country?” 

The Authority can do more to mobilize the metropolis. Getting in the 
way are two states who are often unwilling to set aside their parochial con- 
cerns and give the Authority some independence to address the region’s com- 
mon problems. This should be disconcerting to policymakers and the public 
because if the region is seen as stagnating, New York and New Jersey will find 
it harder to retain and attract the people and businesses needed to keep the 
region moving, thriving, and prospering. 
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